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INTRODUCTION. 



A SOVEREIGN Contempt for the authority of 
the FATHERS, and no great reverence for any 
other, is what now-a*days constitutes a Protestant in 
iashion. But, as I imagine Rel^on loseth somewhat^ 
and Learning a great deal more, by the neglect in which 
the FATHERS lye at present, I should have been tempted 
to say a word or two in their behalf even though the 
subject of the following sheets did not require that 
they, whose testimony I make some use of, should 
have their pretensk>ns feirly stated, and their charactei^ 
examined. But what is here insinuated to the dis* 
credit of tfie present mode in theology with regard to 
the FATHERS is by no means said in favour of the 
pasty but of that which good sense seems disposed to 
place between them. 

Their authority had now, for many ages, been held 
sacred: Althou^ by taking the Greek philosophy, in 
which they had been nurtured, for their guide in ex- 
plaining the nature and genius of the gospel, they 
had uiJiappily turned religion into an art; which 
their successors, the schoolmen, soon after turned 
into a trade. But, as in all matters where reason doth 
not hold the balismce, that authority, which had been 
extravagantly adyanced, was, on the turn of the times, 
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IV INTRODUCTION 

as extravagantly undervalued : It may not therefore be 
amiss to acquaint the English reader, in few words,- 
how all this came to pass. 

When the avarice and ambition of the church of 
Rome had, by working with the superstition and igno- 
rance of the people, erected what it calls the hie- 
RA RCH Y, which was the digesting an ecclesiastical policy 
on the ruins of gospel liberty, they found nothing of 
such use for the administration and support of this 
spirituaj system * as the making the autliority of the 
FATHERS sacred, and consequently decisive. For this 
church having introduced numerous errors and super- 
. stitions, both in rites and doctrines, which the silence and 
the declarations of scripture equally condemned, they ' 
were obliged to seal up those living oracles, and open 
this new warehouse of the dead. And it was no won- 
der if, in that shoal of writers which the great drag-net 
of time (as a poet <rf our own calls it) haji inclosed and 
brought down to us, under the name of fathers, there 
should be some amongst them of a character suited to 
countenance any kind of folly or extravagance. Their 
decisions, therefore, it was thought fit should be treated 
as laws ; and collected into a kind of code, under the 
title of the Sentences. 

From this time every thing was tried at the bar of 
the fathers \ and so unquestioned was their jurisdic- 
tion, that whence great Defection was made from the 
Church of Rome, the Reformed, though they shook off 
the tyranny of the Pope, could not disengage themselves 

* ComTO« rautorit^ fait le fondement de cette etude [la theo- 
logie] il est juste de deferer absolument non seulement & /'£crt- 
ture saintCy mais encore aux sennmens des Peres^ qui nous out 
expliqu^la tradition, sur tout a ceux que i'Eglise a canonisez, pour 
ftinsi d:re, par son approbation, on en tout ou en partie. Traitides 
,t£ude$ monastiqu€s,par Mabillon, p. 360. 
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TO JULIAN. w 

ifrom the unbounded authority of the fathers ; but 
carried that prejudice with them (as they did some 
others, of a worse complexion) into the Reformation. 
For, in religious matters, novelty being suspicious, and 
antiquity venerable, the Reformed thought it for their 
credit to have the fathers on their side. They seemed 
neither to consider antiquity in general as a thing rela- 
tivCy nor Christian-antiquity as a thingpositwe: either 
of which considerations would have shewn them, that 
the FATHERS themselves were modern, compared to 
that authority on which the Reformed founded their 
churches ; and that the gospel was that true antiquity 
on which they should repose their confidence *. The 
effect of this error was, that in the loijg appeal to truth 
between Protestants and Papists (both of them going on 
a common principle, that the authority of the fathers 
was decisive), the latter were enabled to prop up their 
credit against all the evidence of common sense and 
fiacred scripture, 

* The Roman Catholics have long objected to us the antiquU^ 
<^ their chorch, as one of its greatest supports. But none of them 
have been so ingenuous as the excellent author of L'Esprii des Loix^ 
to point out wherein the force of this argument consists. " L'an- 
tiquite (fays he) convient k la Religion, parce que souvent nous 
croyons plus les choses k mesure qu'elles sont plus recul^es: car 
nous n'avons pas dans la t6te des id^es accessoires tiroes de ces 
tems-l^ qui puissent les contredire,'' Vol. IL p- 203, 8vo ed. 
Force we see it has. But then unluckily it lyes in the supposition of 
Popery's being SLfalse'^ not a true church. For thowgh false religioB 
acquires an advantage from the oblivion of those discrediting 
circumstances which attended its original, and of which by time 
we are now deprived; yet tme religion receives much damage from 
the same effects of time ; because several circumstances, long since 
lost, which accompanied its birth, must needs have greatly con- 
firmed its character. For it is as much in the nature of things th«^ 
the circumstances attending truth should confirm it^ as that the 
circumstances attendiog error should detect it. 

B3 M 
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At lengtib an excellent writer, of the Reformed x^* 
gion, observing that the controversy was likely to be 
endless (for though the gross corruptions of Popery 
were certainly later than the third, fourth, and fifth 
centuries, to which the appeal was usually made, yet 
the seeds of them being then 30wn, and beginning to 
pullulate, it was but too plain theie was hold enough 
for a skilful debater to draw the fathers to his own 
side, and make them water the sprouts they had been 
planting) ; M. Daill^, I say, observing this, wisely pro- 
jected to shift the ground, and force the disputents on 
both sides to vary their method of attack as well as 
of defence. In order to this he composed a discourse 
Of the true me of the Fathers^. In which, with 
admirable learning, and force of argument, he shewed, 
that the fathehs were incompetent Deciders of the 
controversies now on foot ; since the points in questicm 
were not formed into articles till long after the ages in 
which those fathers lived. This was bringing them 
from the bench to the table ; degrading them from the 
rank of judges, into the class of simple evidence; in 
which Daill^ too was not for suffering them to speak, 
like Irish Evidence, in every cause where they were 
wanted, but only to such matters as were agreed to be 
within their competence. Had this learned critic 
stopped here, his book had been free from bkmc ; 
but then in all likelihood his honest purpose had been 
rendered ineffectual : for old prejudices are not to be set 
straight by barely reducing the obliquity to that straight 
line which just restwes it to its wctitude. He went much 
further : and by shewing, occasionally, -Aat they were 
absurd interpreters of scripture; that they were bad 
reasoners in morals ; and very loose evidence in fects; 
he seemed willing to have his reader infer, that, even 

• De I'Emploi des Feres. 

though 
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ttau^ Ibey hid been masters <^4iieir subject;, yet tb^se 
other defects would have rendered th^ very unquali- 
fied deciders* 

However, the work of this famous foreigner had 
great consequences : and especially with us here at 
home. The more learned amongst ttie mobility (aa 
order, which, at that time, was of the republic ^ 
letters) ware the first who emancipated themselves 
from the general pr^udice. It brought the incom- 
parable Lord FalMand to tlunk moderately (d the 
FATHERS, and to turn his iJieological inquiries lato a 
mere useful channel. And his great rival in arts, though 
not in virtue, the £a,mous Lord Digby^ found it of 
such use to him, in his defence of the Reformed reH^o^ 
against his cousin Sir Kenhelm, that he has even epi- 
tomised tempUn des Peres, in his fine Letter on that 
subject But,, what it hath chiefly to boai^ is, tiiat it 
gave birth to the two best defencei^ ever written, oj| 
the two best of subjects, Religim and Liberty ; I mean 
Mr. Chillingworth's Religion of Protestants^ and Efe 
Jer. Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying. In a word, it 
aiay be truly said to be the storehouse, from whence ali 
who have since written pq)ularly on the character of 
&e FATHEES have derived thedr materials. 

Dr. Wlritby, in whose way they fell as Interpreters 
ff Scripture^ bath, in imitation of the pattern Daill^ 
•et him, made a large collection from their writings 
to expose their talents for criticism *. In the same 
manner, and in a larger volume, Mr. Barbeyrac after- 
wards treated their pretensions to the science oi 
Ethics t^ -^d now of late the very learned and inge- 
nious Dr. Middleton, finding them in the support c^ 
Monkish miracles, hath written as largely to prove 
* Bmert. de S. S. iaferpretaiiQtt^ secmid* fojtres. 
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their testimony in matters of fact to be none of the 
strongest. 

So that these several constituent parts of their cha- 
racter being thus taken up in their turns; and the 
whole order exposed, as incompetent judges of doc- 
trine, as trifling interpreters of scripture, as bad mo- 
ralists, and as slippery evidence ; it is no wonder the 
English reader, who only measures them by such repre- 
sentations, should be disposed to think very irreverently 
of tliese early lights of the Christian Church, 

But, let us divest ourselves of prejudice, whether 
we think with the few or the many ; and we shall soon 
understand that in the heat of a contention evidence 
will be apt to be overrated. Nay, when ^irly esti- 
mated, no reflecting man will think himself able to 
form a true judgment of a character, when no more of 
it is laid before him than a collection of its blots and 
blemishes. 

Till of late, there were always some who could pre- 
serve their candour and moderation, which in religion 
and politics, where our highest interests are concerned, 
is no easy matter ; and these men were wont to say, 
" That though we should indeed suppose the fathers 
to be as fanciful divines, as bad critics, and as unsafe 
moralists, as Daill6, Whitby, and Barbeyrac, are 
pleased to represent them, yet this would take little 
from the integrity of their evidence : and what we 
want of tliem is only their testimony to facts." But 
now, even this small remain of credit is thought too 
much to be allowed them ; £uid, of this, the learned:^ 
author of the Free Inquiry^ by exposing their excessive 
credulity in point of false miracles*, hath laboured to 

deprive 

* " Videmus, quanto dignitatis detrimento hie error credendi 
^* recipieudique omnia facilitas affecerit ex eccieBiasticis historiis 

'^ noAnullas; 
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deprive them. But, controversy apart, their testimony 
to comnon facts may yet stand good. I see no reason 
why their veracity should be brought in question when 
they bear witness to the state of religion in their own 
times, because they disgraced their judgment, in ^ving 
ear to every strange tale of Monkish extraction. The 
most learned and virtuous divine of the barbarous 
ages is the venerable Bede; and the honestest as 
well as most discerning historian of those, or perhaps 
of any age, is Matthew Paris : yet their propensity to 
recount the wonderful exceeds all imagination. Nei- 
ther learning, judgment, nor integrity, could secure 
them against the general conta^on. Now, if this dis- 
position was in them (as is confessed) only the vice of 
the tiynes^ is it not unjust to ascribe the same dispo- 
sition in ihe fatherSfX/o the vice of the men? 

But our folly has ever been, and is likely to conti- 
nue, to judge of antiquity by a modern standard : 
when, if we would form reasonable ideas of it, we 
should weigh it with its own. We examine the conceits 
of a Basil or an Austin, on the test of the improved 
reasoning of our own times. And we do well. It 
is the way to read them with profit. But when, from 
a contempt of their logic, which follows this compa- 
rison, we come to despise their other accomplishments 
of parts and learning, we betray gross ignorance or 
injustice. To know the true value of the fat hers ^ we 
should place them by their contemporaries, the Pagan 
writers of greatest estimation ; and if they sutFer in 
their neighbourhood ; e'en let them stay, where most 
of them already are, with the grocers. But it- is a fact 

none 

^' nonnuUas ; quae nimis faciles se praebuerunt, in prodendis trans- 
** cribendisque miraculis, ^ niartyribus, eremitis, anachoretis, et 
<* aliis Sanctis viris, atque ab eorum reliquiis, sepulcris, sacellii,. 
^ imagioibuseditis/^ Bacon de Augm. Scien. 
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none acquainted with aatiquity will deny, h^w grMt m 
secret soever modern divines may make of it, that as 
polite scholan (which is the thing thetr despisars now 
most affect to value) the Christian writers have indis- 
putably the advantage^ bo^ in eloquenee and ethics. 
And we may venture to say that there axe some of 
them who have successively rivaled tiie best writers of 
the higher and |>urer antiquity. St Chrysostome has 
BfKMre good sense than Plato ; and the critic may find 
in Lactantius almost as inany good words as in TuUy. 
So that if, on the principles of a classical taste, w« 
discard the fathers ^ we should send along with them 
liie Pagan writers of the same ages ; unl^ the won«> 
derful theology of the latter can atone for (what they 
both have in commcmj thdr false riietoric and bad 
reasoning. 

These imperfections, therefore, in both, being equal, 
it is plain they were the faults of the times. For 
whatever advantages the ancients had over us in the 
arts of poetry, oratory, and history, it is certain, we 
have over tiiem in the science ofreasomngy as &r as it 
concerns the investigation of mwal truth. 

Those who ai*e not able to form a compariscm be- 
tween them, on their own knowledge, may be recom- 
ctled to this conclusion, when ibe peculiar hindrances, 
in tlie ancient world, to the advancement of moral 
truth, on the principles of a Just logic, have been laid 
before them. 

The cultivation of the art of reasoning was, im tibe 
most early times of learning;, in the hands of their 
ORATORS and sophists. Whatever was the profes- 
sion, the real business of the orator was not to con- 
vince, but to persuade ; and not in fevour of truth, 
but of convenience or utility : which, again, was not 
general utility (for that coiocidi^ with truth), but 
23 partkular; 
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particular; which is often at vaiiaiiCie with it So 
that their art of reasoning was as much an art to 
hiTiikr the discovery' of truth*, as to promote it 
Nor was that part which was employed in the support 
of error marely lost to the service of truth. The 
mischi^ went furtiier. It brought in many fallacious 
rules and modes of reasoning, which greatly embar^ 
raised and misled the advocate when ^nployed in 
a better cause. Par ticulariy those, by simlitude and 
tmalogy : which had their rise from hence ; and soon 
spread, like a leprosy, over all the argumentation of 
antiquity. 

We need not wonder then, if under this manage* 
meiA truth was rarely found. What seems to be 
more wonderfijl is, that, when it was found, its vBhae 
was so little understood that it i«as as frequ^itly 
sacrificed to the empty ^cmty^ as to the more solid 
mteresU of the dkputer. For the sophiMs^ the spe-^ 
culative inquirers after truth, made their wisdom (from 
whence tiiey took th^r name) to consist in bringing 
truth to the side of their reasoning; not their reasoning 
to the fflde of trdth. Hence k hecame the ^ory of 
their profisssion to ^demonstrate for, or against any 
(^nion, iadiffeoeady: and they were tiever better 
leased than when tliat fMrpposition (let it be what k 
would) was prescribed to them for tiieir subject, 
wliich tfaek auditors had a mind should be the truth. 
Hie dii&culties tliey frequently had to enoouirieri 
in support of so extravagant a character, intnoduoed 
kto the ancient reasoning new modes of fallftdes» a 
Kt q£ metapi^sicid quibbles ; which being the inven* 
tioa of these sophists, m mise meu, are fitted only 
to un^pose on otliers as am^. 

* Ubi yrerb animis judicum vis affcrenda «rt, et zh ipsa veri 
«^iitem{^ationeabducdBda meM, ibi PEogmrox ouiTCCiis or/nJM 
fn* Quint. 1. vi. c ii. 

But 
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But though so much had been done to betray, to 
discredit, and to estrange us from truth ; yet common 
sense revolts against every thing when it becomes, to 
a certain degree, unnatural. This insolent abuse of 
reason, now proceeding to an open mockery of truth, 
brought tlie sophists into public contempt ; and gave 
room to another set of men, of a modester denomina* 
tion, to raise themselves upon their ruins. 

These were the philosophers: and to these, it 
must be owned, the Gentile world owed all its real 
improvements in the art of reasoning, and advance- 
ment in truth. But the defects of tlieir constitution, 
the errors of their principles, and the folly of their con- 
duct, were so great, that truth was kept in that state 
of inferiority, in which, we say, it came to and was 
unhappily espoused by the Jathers. It would ill suit 
the confined nature of this discourse to explain these 
things at large : we can only hint at some of the most 
considerable of their errors. 

They soon ran into the two extremes, of scepticism 
and dogmatizing ; of all other, the two disorders of the 
mind^ most hurtful to sound reason. These maladies 
they contracted of the stock from which they sprung, 
the sophists: who, by their custom of disputing for 
and against every thing, brought every thing, in its 
turn, according to the temper of the recipients, to be 
firmly embrac^, or wantonly suspected. For extremes 
often beget, and, when they have begot, always sup- 
port <me another. 

A second violation of right reason was that prin- 
dple, which they all held in common, that truth was 
ever to give place to utility. A principle which had 
the appearance of modesty, as seeming only to imply, 
what is too true, that we are less aUe to judge of 
causes amn effects; but^ indeed^ the natural issue of 

the 
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(he inveteracy and absurdity of popular Paganism, 
and of its incorporation with the state. 

Another principle as universal, and no less injurious 
to the rights of reason, was that the fundamental 
doctrines of each sect were to be held unquestioned 
by its followers. For, in most societies, truth is but 
the second care ; \hejirst is to provide for themselves : 
and as this can be done only by uniformity of opinions, 
and opinions will continue no longer uniform than 
while they remain unquestioned, an ipse divit was the 
rule of all, though the badge only of a single sect. 
These several defects in the constitution of ancient 
philosophy had, in course of time, brought on others. 
The dogmatists, as was natural, grew enthusiastic; 
and the sceptics immoraL The two worst disorders 
that can befall a searcher after truth ; for her abode 
is neither in the clouds, nor on the dung-hill. 

Take then all these things together, and we shall 
see, they must be insuperable bars to any great im- 
provement, in the science of moral reasoning. 

But to this it will be said, that those two famous 
instruments of truth, LooiCand mathematics, were, 
the one invented, and the other highly advanced, in 
these ver) ages. It is certain they were. But if 
the plain truth may be told, thfe use of these boasted 
instruments goes no further than to assist us, the one 
in the form of reasonings the other in the method of 
discourse. * 

Aristotle's invention of the Categories was a sur- 
prising effort of human wit. But, in practice, logic 
is more a trick than a science^ formed rather to amuse 
than to instruct. And, in some sort, we may apply 
to the art of syllogism what a man of wit * has ob- 

• Butler. 

served 
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served of rhetoric^ that it only telk us how to name 
those tools, which nature had before put into our 
Imnds, and habit taught the use of. However, all its 
real virtue consists in the compendiom detection of a 
fallacy. This is all the service it can do for truth. In 
the service of Chicane, indeed, it is a mere jug^er's 
knot, now fest, now loose ; and the schools^ where this 
legerdemain was exercised in great perfection, are full 
of die stories of its wonders. But its true value is 
now well known : aad there is but little need to put it 
lower in the general estimation. 

However, what logic bath lost of its credit, mathe- 
matics^ have gaiMd. And geometry is now supposed 
to do wonders as well in the system of man as of mat- 
ter. It must be owned, the real virtue it hatb^ it 
had acquired long since : for, by what is left us ctf 
antiquity, we see how elegantly it was then handled, 
and how sublimely it was pursued. But the truth is, 
all its use, for the purpose in question, besides what 
hath been already mentioned, seems to be (Mily habi'- 
tuating the mind to think Imig and closely : and it 
would be well if this advantage made amends for some 
inconveniencies, as inseparable from its study. It 
may seem perhaps too much a paradox to say, that 
kxig habit in this science incapacitates the mind for 
leasoning at large, and especially ki the search of 
moral truth. And yet, I believe, nothing is more 
certain. The object of geometry is demonstration ; 
its subject admits of it, and is almost the only subject 
that doth. In this science, whatever is not demon- 
stratioQ, goes for nothing; or is at least below the 
sttblime inquirer's regard. Probabitityy through its 
aknost infinite degrees, from simple doubt up to ab- 
solute certainty, is the terra incognita of the geometer. 
And yet here it is that the great business of the 
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buman itund, fbe search and discovery of all the im- 
portant truths which OMiccm us as reasonable beings, 
IS carried on. And here too it is that all its vigour 
is exerted : for to propcMrticm the assent to the pro- 
balnlity accompanying every varying degree of moral 
evidence, requires the most enlar^ and sovereign 
exercise of reason. But, as to excel in the use of 
any thing, the habit must always be in proporti<Hi to 
flie diflfculty, it seems very unlikely that the geometer 
(long confined to the routme of demonstration, the 
easiest exercise of reason, where much less <rfthe vigour 
than of the attention erf mind is required to excel), 
should form a right judgment on subjects, whose truth 
or falsehood is to be rated on tiie degrees of moral 
evidence. I venture to call mathematics the easiest 
exercise of reason^ cm the authority of Qcero, who ob- 
serves, that scarce any man ever set himsetfupon this 
study ^ who £dnot make whatprogr^ in it he pleased*. 
But besides acquired inability, prejudice renders the 
veteran mathematician still less capable of judging of 
moral evidence. He who hath been so long accus- 
tomed to lay together and compare ideas, and hath 
miped demonstration, the rk^hest fruit of speculative 
tru^, for his labour, regards all the lower degrees of 
evidence as in the tminonly of his mathematical prin- 
dpality : and he ccmimonly ranks them in so arbitrary 
a manner, that the ratio ultima mathematicorum k 
become almost as great a libel upon common sense^ as 
other sovere^ decisions. I might appeal, for the 
trutii of tUs, to those wonderful conclusions which 

* Quia ignorat, ii, qui mathematici vocantar, quanta in ob- 
tcuritate rerum, et quam recondita in arte et multiplici, subtilique 
versentur ? quo tamen in getiere ita multi perfecti homines exis- 
tenmt, ut nemo fere studuisse ei scientiee vehementios videatur, 
%m ^Qod v^hMhtj^ coas^oititt tit. Dt Orat I u 
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geometers, when condescending to write on history, 
ethics, or theology, have made from their premisses. 
But the thing is notorious : and it is now no secret 
that the oldest mathematician in England is the worst 
reasoner in it. But I would not be mistaken, as under- 
valuing the many useful discoveries made from time 
to time in moral matters by professed mathematicians. 
Nor will any one so mistake me, who does not first 
confound the genius and the geometer ; and then con- 
clude that what was the atchievement of his wit, was 
the product of his theorems. 

Yet still it must be owned, that this discipline 
habituates the mind to think closely ; and may help 
us to a good method of composition. In those most 
unpromising ages, when thejbrms of the schools were 
as tedious and intricate, as the matter they treated was 
absurd or trifling, it hath had force enough to break 
through the bondage of custom, and to clear away the 
thorns that then perplexed and overgrew the paths 
of learning. Thomas Bradwardin, a mathematician, 
and archbishop of Canterbury^ in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in his famous book He causa Dei^ hath treated 
his subject, not as it was wont to be handled in the 
schools, but in the better method of the geometers. 
And in another instance, of more importance, he hath 
given the age he lived in an example' to emancipate 
itself from the slavery of fashion ; I mean, in his 
attempt (as by his freedom with the fathers it seems 
to be) of reducing their extravagant authority to more 
reasonable bounds. But yet, so true is the foregoing 
observation, that though mathematics, in good hands, 
could do this, it could do no more : all the opening 
it gave to truth could not secvire Bradwardin from the 
dishonour of becoming advocate for the most absurd 
opinion that ever was, the Anti-Pelagian doctrine of 
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St Austin; in which the good archbishop was so 
much in earnest, that he calls the defence of it, the 
cause of God. 

To return. Such was the state and condition of the 
human understanding in the ancient world, rather a 
mechanical than a moral or intellectual cultivation of 
reason, when Christianity arose; and on such 
principles as were best fitted to correct those errors 
and prejudices, which had so long and so fatally 
retarded the progress of truth. It would require a 
just volume to treat this matter as it deserves. The 
nature of my work will not permit me to do it. I 
shall only give a single instance, but an instance of 
importance, namely, the use of those principles in 
discovering the true end of man ; and in directing 
him to the right mean of attaining it 

The knowledge of the One God, as the moral and 
immediate Governor of the Universe, directly leads us 
to the Supreme Good ; and the doctrine of faith in 
Him, directly inspiring the love of truth, enables us 
to procure it. 

In Paganism, the end was totally obscured, by its 
having alway kept the true God, the supreme good, 
out of sight, which therefore must be needs sought in 
vain ; and the true 7?iean entirely lost, by the introduce 
tion of a number of false ones. 

These were amongst the great principles revealed by 
heaven for the advancement of moral knowledge : and 
in time they had their effect : though indeed some«* 
what with the latest For it is not to be dissembled, 
that here, as in most other cases in the moral world, 
flie perversity of man soon ran counter to God s good 
Providence ; which had so admirably fitted and dis-» 
posed things for a general reform. 

I have said the fathers were, at leasts equal, if no^ 
Vot,VIII. C superior^ 
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superior, to those Gentile writers, their contempo* 
raries, whom we most affect to admire : I shall tioW 
ejcplain the unhappy causes '(in which Religion and 
Reason suffered equally, as ihey always will suflfer 
together) why tlie fathers did not, in the exactness 
of their logic, and in the purity of their ethics, infinitely 
surpass them. 

The first preachers of the Gospel were the inspired 
messengers of the word. They conimitted its dic- 
tates to writing ; and with that purity and splendor id 
which they drew them from the fountain of truth. 

Their immediate followers, whom we are wont io call 
the apostolic fathers^ received at their hands the doc- 
trine of life, in all the simplicity of i/w&r^^awd^wgf as wett 
as heart. It cannot be said that their writings do ihucli 
honour to the rational sublimity of our holy religion: 
but then they have not hurt or violated the integrity 
of sacred truth, ^ox false philosophy had not yet mad6 
havock of the faith. If, in their writings, we see but 
little of that manly elegance of reason, which makes 
the writings of their inspired predecessors so truly ad- 
mirable ; and is so striking a proof of the reality of that 
inspiration : yet still there is as little of those adulterate 
and polluted ornaments, which their successors brought 
from the brothels of Pagan philosophy, to stain the 
sanctity of religion. And let me add, that though the 
fearly prospect of things may not be, in all riespects, 
what we could wish it ; yet there is one circumstance, 
which does great credit to our holy faith : It is thi^, 
that as the integrity and dignity of its simple and per- 
fect nature refused all fellowsnip with the aduTterafe 
arts of Grecian learning ; so the admirable display of 
divine wisdom in disposing the parts, and concluctiife 
the course of the grand system of redeinption, .w£ 
*nbt to be toferabiy apprehended but hy ap tjinproved 

and 
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and well-discipIiDed understsuiding. Both ^se quali- 
ties suited the nobility of its original. It could bear 
no communion with error ; and was a3 lit^e fitted tQ 
consort witli ignorance. 

The men of science were not the first who attended 
to the call of the.GospeL It was not to b^ expected 
tiiey should be the- first. Their station presented wwyi 
preji^Mces against it. It was taught by )»imple uBletter^dr 
me»/ whose condfdon ti)ey held ip eonjtempt ; ^i\4 ^ 
peq[uif ^ that tbey^ who had been tiH ao^v tb/^ to^iiKei^ 
of m^Miikind, diould becooiQ liearneri^. The d^iQjtrin^ 
of the Gbapel had indeed lim ta mcoiam^lMi th^n^ 
that tiiey were ra^iDi^/; but Ithe philo^ph^ni we^ro 
tflvea^ no stran^rs to tioios^ pKindple^ of qMmx^ 
leli^n which Christianity adopted, auoh as Ike mi^ 
of the Godfaeaid, his moral ^v6n:iH9enl,a/0id.tho esse^r 
tial difiTereoce between gO(i)d and evil. The attest^j 
tims to ks truth: were wbaderful; but tibes^ ^heir 
principles of fialse philosoqpihy ennUed ^em to ey^e : 
so that thek pasidons and prejudices, for aocn^ tioqe^ 
supported them m holdmg out against all Xim co^* 
vicdon of gospel- evidance. , 

But it was not thus wilh plfiiner tnen. They subr 
initted to its force with less reluctance. Philp^ppby 
had secreted iirom the pvoph^e vulgar tb^ high trath^ 
of natural law, which is tau^t to ijbe initi^^^j c>pn^ 
cerniog the one true God and his wpi^hlp. Wben thp 
Gospel openly pfodaimed these truths^ witl> others qi 
Hat like repose and com&»rt to the humc^ vtm^f thes^ 
pr^phane mUgar eagerly embraced it, And P^ Gr §- 
ciaa wisdpm could not ipeep them from beli^^vidg yrhitt 
was Ifaus revealed ; so neither did tb^t jvi^doin^ MmX^ 
M called, tempt them to viciate il^ after titeybid fpa* 
Imieed it • They were apt, ia(te»(ji, toom^iiiMP t^ 
9ppwite eiitreine> mi^ reflectiog o&kmMk u«^ pbj- 
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losophy had ever been to the body of mankind, seikI 
how violently it now opposed the new religion, which 
bad the body of mankind for its object, they became 
much disposed to avoid or neglect all prophane litera- 
ture, without distbction. They saw, in the power of 
miracles, a more efficacious way of propagating the 
feith : and they thought they saw, in St. Paul's censure 
of the Grecian wisdom, the condemnation of all hu- 
man literature, in general. St Paul had himself ab- 
stained frcKn their meretricious eloquence, .and had 
cautioned posterity against their magical philoso{Ay. 
The jftrsty lest it should occasion a suspicion that 
the faith had made its way rather by the arts of 
human speech, than by the power of the spirit : The 
latter^ because he saw it was fittally framed to infect 
religion ; and hieul some experience, and more divine 
foreknowledge, that it would speedily do so. 

Indeed the time was at hand. For the convictive 
evidence and rapid progress of the Gospel had so 
shaken and disconcerted learned pride, that the next 
age saw a torrent of believers pour into the church, 
from the schools of their rhetors, the colleges of their 
philos<^hers, and the cloisters of their priests. The 
sincerity of these illustrious converts in embracing a 
religion which did not hold out, so much as in distant 
prospect, any advantages of the temporal kmd, cannot 
be fairly brought in question. Their discretion, their 
prudence, were the things most wanted. For that 
passion of new converts, zeal, which b then least 
under the direction of knowkdgc v^hen zeal most need9 
it, hindered them from making their advantages of the 
principles of revelation ; so admirably fitted, as we 
have shewn, to improve human nature on that side 
where its perfection lies> I mean, in the lu^ attaii>- 
ments of moral science. For^ iodtead Qf rettsoning 
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from truths clearly, revealed, and so^ from things 
known^ to advance, by due degrees, in the method of 
the mathematicians, to the discovery of truths unknown. 
They travested obscure uncertainties, nay, manifest 
errors, into truth ; and sought m philosophy and logici 
analogies and quibbles to support them. 

Their two great objects, as became them, were to 
increase the number of believers ; and to defend the 
faith against infidels and heretics. 

Amongst the means they employed for the speedy 
conversion of the world, one was to bring Chrisdani^ 
as near to the genius of the Gentile religion^ and of the 
Greek philosophjfy as could be done without giving 
offence to themselves or their brethren. They thought 
. it but prudent to avail themselves of the prejudices of 
Paganism ; and perhaps they themselves were not tiree 
from all remains of those prejudices. The Jewish law, 
ill understood, satisfied them in the propriety of these 
means. They saw there, compliances made by God 
himself to the prejudices and superstitions of the times. 
But this was all they saw : They did not reflect that 
a local worship, instituted for peculiar and temporary 
ends, was to be conducted on maxims different from 
what was required in an universal religjion, erected oa, 
. the general principles of spirit and truth; 'They'Hi3rnot 
reflect that one mean was to be pursued when the end 
was to keep a chosen family from the contagion of 
idol worship; and another when an idolatrous world 
was to be invited to the profession of saving faith. 

It is very observable, that, while theJSptthers were 
thus dishonouring Christianity by giving it the fasluon* 
able air of Pagsmism, the philosophers^ on their side, 
were as busy in reforming and purifying their systems 
Dn the model of the great truths of Revelation^* 

* Sfie the Divine Legation.^ 
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And, what is yet more strange, this mutaal approach 
•still kept them at an irreconciled distance. For the 
'advdncefe on both sides were mads for no other end 
-than that each might the better keep their own ground ; 
the philosophers^ by conciliating the reason ; the fa- 

therSy by indulging the passions ; into which various 
"conduct they were alrke betrayed by the condition of 

our common nature, unable eitlier to bear pure and 

simple truth, or gross and undisguised error. 

There were two things in Paganism, which, as they 

excited and ke^t up that amusing exercise of the 
Tnind, admratioTiy did, more strongly than any else, 

hold the people attachied to idolatry; and these were 

ifYSTJteRtOUS mTtS aild laiDDEN 1>0CTRINES. 

"One wbuld have thought it hard to find an equiva- 

'lentibr these in so simplei arid perfect a religion as the 

'Christian ; yet the fi]^rative expressions used in tiie 

institution of the Lord^'s supper^ andi:he firequent 

*mtehticln bf mysteries throughout the New Testament 

(though it be of mysteries whidh the genius of the 

gospel had nDedkd atrid explained^ not of mysteries 

which it invented and kept hidden), gave occasion to 

accommodators to anderit prejudices to speak of the 

:lmt su^t\a\^ as a mysterious rite, to which thty ven- 

^tured to apply 'Ail the terms in use dt the celebration 

of the Pagan mysterfes ;,.ahd to spcdkof "RiiixirwfPTiaN" 

as of one of those hidden doctrines, which the fanatic 

Platonists of that time boasted they had m trust, for 

the purification and advancement of 'human nature. 

This will account ibr a circumstance thit liever 
fells of giving scandal *to the Teaders of Church- 
history^: which is, tliat the principles and doctrinfes of 
the ancient fferetitsv/€te infihitely'ttfore shocking and 
absurd than those of iny mOdetti sectaries. Tlie reas6n 
(we see) is, that'^e ^tacient ^H^fetics formed their 
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tenets on the principles of Pagan philosophy ; while 
-the modern sectaries form theirs on the books of 
sacred Scripture. And though the one was on philo- 
sophy reformed and purified, and the other is on the 
Bible perverted and misunderstood, yet the difference 
in favour of the latter becomes immense. 

This mysterious genius of Paganism, together with 
its popular absurdities, naturally produced a metho^ 
of teaching, which always pleases the imagination in 
proportion as it disgusts the judgment, that is to s^y, 
the use of allegory. A practice, excellently fitted to 
cover the early follies of vulgar Gentilism, and to 
ornament the late knaveries of tl^ephifosophic; but 
very abhorrept of the genius oi Christianity, wherp 
evei^ doctrine was rational, and therefore every rilie 
should have been plain and open. Yet as allegory was 
become tt]ie general vehicle of instruction, and that 
which particularly distinguished the school of Plato; 
the Fathers, who leaned most towards that secl^ 
thought fit to go into that fiaushionable mode. They 
allegorized every thing; and their success was such qs 
might be qxpected from so absurd an accommodation* 
Here again they were misled in their igporance of the 
nature of the Jewish law : a law fiiU of allegories, anil 
figurative representations. And with great propriety 
so, as t^at reli^on was dependent on, and preparatory 
to the Gospel: which, being its end and completion^ 
required to have some shadow of itself delineated in the 
.steps which led to it. But this, which shews the use 
.of aJUegori^s to be reasonable m the Old Testamenfp 
sinews the fol][y pf expecting them in the New. Fpr 
when the ^substance was advanced^ and placed in full 
Kght, rtie ^shadow ,was of course to be cast behiqfl* 
Yet, by the mopt iwaccountable perversity, the vejry 
r^^p jvj^ich the apostle ^ves for tbe necessity pf 
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interpreting the law figuratively, that the letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life^ was made the authority for 
using the Gospel in the same manner. 

We have said, that the school to which the Fathers 
chiefly inclined, was the Academy. There is a peissage 
in St. Austin, which shews to what excess the authority 
of Plato was carried- In his Confessions^ he returns 
thanks to God for having made the books of Plato 
an instrument of redeeming him from the errors of 
Mamcheisrn. His partialities for that philosopher 
must have strangely blinded him ; for, humanly speak- 
ing, nothing could have more contributed to keep him 
a Manichean than the doctrines of Plato, who held 
two coeternal principles, God and matter , and that the 
latter, was the cause of evil. This fondness for the 
academy arose partly from its being the philosophy in 
vogue, arid partly because (in consequence of that) 
several of the fathers came from that school into the 
church; but chiefly becaiuse they had entertained 
greater hopes, of bringing over the Platonists to the 
faith, which, as Plato was in the highest credit, would 
be deemed a victory over philosophy in general. What 
they seemed to ground their hopes upon was the scep- 
tical disposition of the academy as in its first institution. 
The earlier Platonists professed to seek truth; and 
were not ashamed to own they could not find it It 
was therefore imagined they would gladly receive it, in 
doctrines so rationally deduced, and so clearly revealed. 
But in this they were deceived : for uncertainty is not 
the state and condition of the sceptic's knowledge, but 
ite principle and the genius of it, and it was departing 
from the fundamental laws of their profession to 
acknowledge any thing certain. As for the enthusiastic 
part of this sect, which was now daily getting ground, 
♦be nmgic to which they were so madly given, kept them 

confined 
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confined within its circle. This, and some manifest 
mischiefs, which even the warmest of ihe fathers could 
not but perceive, made them ever and anon, when in ill 
humour with a heretic, to execrate the schools oi Plato, 
Aristotle, Pythagoras, &c. and denounce each erf 
them, in their turns, to be the great nurseries of error : 
as TertuUian did of the chief of them, who calls Plato 
the common cook and seasoner of heresy'^. But, fedsely 
supposing that the evil arose from this or that parti- 
cular sect, when it had its root in the constitution of 
them all, they went on exclaiming against their partis 
cular doctrines, and theologizing and reasoning on 
their general principles. We say the fathers would 
sometimes call the Greek philosophy the nursery cf 
heresy. Nothing is more true. And yet all the differ- 
ence between ihtorthodox and the heretics, as far as con- 
cerned their application of philosophy to religion, was 
only from less to more. The orthodox employed it to 
explain articles of faith ; and the heretics to im)ent them. 

Thus much for a taste of the didactic theology of the 
fathers. Their polemic savoured as strongly of the 
same impure mixture. For, the form of argument, 
and force of confutation, came from the same shops : 
from the teaching rhetors, they learnt the art of rea- 
soning by similitudes and analogies; from the talking 
orators, that capital argument, called, ad hominem; 
and from the wrangling philosophers of the academy, 
the address of using am/ sort of principles, to support 
their ovm o^nnions, or confute their adversaries. Tlie 
three lasting bars to the discovery and advancement 
of truth. 

But matters still grew from bad to worse; till 
one black doud of blmd credulity had over-spread the 
Western world ; this soon brought on a spiritual 

* Onmittm Hsereticonim coDdimentariom. 

dominion^ 
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docninic^) ^ which took advaqta^ of the coufusioqs 
occasioned by (he continued inroads of fierce barba- 
rians, to strike its roots deep and wide into the fat and 
lumpish soil of Grothiq ignorance. For. as a temporal 
tyranny supports itself by corrupt manners^ so a spi- 
ritual establisheth it's usurpation by corrupt doctrines. 
And, as in large empires subject to the temporal, the 
luxury of vice run^into delicacies; so, in those subject 
to the spiritual, the absurdity of doctrines hides itself 
in mbtiities. Hence the originfd of the schoolmen's 
art ; as we find it completed in the peripatetic code 
of sums and smtenc^. And this was in the order of 
jthing^: ih«t what ihefamtic visions of the plaffmc 
philosophy had brought into the faith, the frigid su6r 
4iities of the Aristotelian should support *. And it 15 
observable, that t^ use the schoolmen made of thfeij 
^diaputatious genius, was just the same the sophists l^ 
imade brfore thejm. For triumphapt dulness commonly 
.grows wanton in the exercise of jnap^ted ynt^. And 
tte Sic and Non.oi Peter 4l^imly^ i>ftWifiS;f?unous 
MS l^eretofore the jsF(9taX)sAi of Gorgi^. 
- At length truth shot its r^y into this chaos<;rfdisprd^i;ed 
reason ; but it c%xue not directly fi*om it's ^urce ; but 

^ It is remarkable, that the Mahometan Jrabi, by the assist* 

anoe of the same philosophy, inveqted the sai^e k\;ad of scholastic 

. theology : aud, as with superior Refinement, in proportion to the 

Bubtiler wits of that people ; so, with better judgment : for that 

which obscures reason, will always be a cover for absurdity. 

fit was hM disgraceful vhen the subtile Doctor was so pressed 
by his opponent as to Jba^ve no other way of .exti;icajtiiig» himself 
than by^ftuptiijg Scripture (an expedient, in his ideas, like that of 
introducing the God in the Machifie^ which bungling poets were 
^ont to have recourse to). M. Menage tells us he found the 
following entry in the register of the faculty at Paris — " SoUda 
** die sexta Julii ab Aurora ad vesperam fbit disputatum, et 
^'qsiidem |am •ui>tii.w5w^ v* m vmiwn iMidm ^ liHa .mip* 
" iura fuerit ulkgatMpJ*. 
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from the ferment of mich f^aioiie as error ^nd corrupt 
tioii are apt to raise amongst those who govern in, 
ami benefit by, that state of confusion. For when a 
ireform happens to arise from within, it cannot be 
^supposed to Imve its birth in a love of truth; hardly, 
on the knowledge of it. Gei^rally, some corrupt pas- 
:sion -gratifies itself by decrying the grosser errors, sup- 
iported by, and supporting, those it hates. The 
machine thus ^set a-going, truth hath fair play : she 
is now in turn to procure firiends, ami to attach them 
to her service. W\m was the case in the revolution 
weare about to speak of; and is the icase of religious 
rcfermaticms in general. Eor if, in i^ state of such 
^dlabHshed error, Pro(videnee ^as to wait till a love f>f 
truth had set men upon rshaking off their bondage, its 
dispensatbns could never provide that timely aid> 
^wi^h we iiow find *hey tilwrnys do to dialcesij^ 
bwtiajnly. JFpr when the jcomip^bn hath ispieaiL iW) 
Hide, as to make truth, if by dbajs^e«iahe could Ibe 
felted, an indMferent'Olgwt; .what is ^th^m left, to 
eiiaUe men ito hifQak)tiieir fettei's, but the clashing 
interests of rthe comipticn itself? -AnA it is knowing 
as litde of the reUgicm^ «as> of the mm*al course of 
.Ged's;proi;adeiicq>toupliMmidrtibtose, who have ^profited 
of , this blessing, with the ^6w#^^.thetinatnimf»its 
that procured it *. 

However, the love of tmtb came aftenwards ,m aid 
tOf those, whom. St. PaAil faimsdf did not tiiink fit to 
discourage, fiuch.as p9^ea(Ji()hmtdtven^remjf and 
$trifey to carry on tiie wot k .jof reformation. Jbr 

* '* Si on veut r^duife Ics causes des progies de la rcforme i 
<^dts . pruicipes ^amfies, <m 'Tcna, qu^en lAtUenu^e ce fiit 
'* VOuwiage ;de rjotwfijt, Jtn Aogteierre ^ebii de 1' Amour ; fiitn 
'* Fjancc celui de laNouvwitc, ou,pcntr6tre d'ajme Cbanaon." 
Voicz, Memoirs pour scrvir i I'Hisimtc rfc Brand^bourg 4e mdin 
deMaitre, p. rf. 
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though the gwssness of the corruptions did not straight- 
way make them suspected; yet, being tyrannically im- 
posed, they soon became hated; and that hatred 
brought on the enquiry ; which never ceased but with 
their detection. And then, those, whose honesty and 
courage emboldened them to make a secession from 
an Anti-Christian Church, found no way of standing 
in their new-recovered liberty, but by supplying thw 
want of power with a superior share of knowledge. 

To this every thing contributed. They were led, 
even by the spirit of opposition, to the fountain of 
truth, the Scriptures ; from which they had been so 
long and violently excluded. And the Scriptures, as 
we observed, had, amongst their other advantages, this 
peculiar virtue, to direct and enlarge the mind; by 
providing it with such objects as were best suited for 
its contemplation ; and presenting them in such lights 
as most r^ily promoted its improvement by them. 
Such too was the gracious disposition of Heaven, that, 
at the very time these servants of truth were breaking 
open the recovered treasury of holy writ, the largest 
source of human learning was ready to pour in upon 
them. For a powerful nation of fierce enthusiasts, thte 
enemies of the Christian name, had just driv^i Grecian 
literature from its natives eats, and forced it to take 
refuge in the North West of Europe. 

How admirable are the?Hvays of Providence ! and 
how illustrious was this dispensation ! It directed the 
independent, the various, and the contrary revolu- 
tions of these times, to rectify the mischief occaisioned 
by the past : whereby that very learning, which, in the 
first ages, had been perverted to corrupt Christianity, 
was now employed to purify and restore it: that very 
philosophy, which hac^ been adopted to invent and 
explain articles of faith, was now studied only to in* 
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struct us in the history of the human mind, and to 
assist us in developing its faculties, and regulating its 
operations : and those very systems which had sup- 
ported the whole body of school divinitjij now afforded 
the principles proper to overturn it 

But in the course of this reform, it was not enou^ 
that the bad log^c, on which the school-determina* 
tions rested, should be reduced to its just value. The 
service of truth required the invention of a better. A 
better was invented : and the superiority that followed 
from its use was immediately felt : So that our adver- 
saries were soon reduced to avail themselves of the 
same advantages. Thus the true science of humanity 
opened and enlarged itself: It spread and penetrated 
through every quarter ; till it arrived at that distin* 
guish^ height in. which we place the true glory of 
diese later ages. 

The advantage of the modem over ancient times, 
in the successful pursuit of moral science, is now 
generally acknowledged. And the impartial read^» 
who hath attended to these brief reflections, will, we 
presume, find no other cause, to which it can be so 
reasonably ascribed, as to the genius and the con-^ 
stitution of the Christian reli^on; whose doctrines 
reveal tlie great prinicples of moral truth ; and whose 
discipline establishes a ministry consecrated to its sup- 
port and service. 

It is true, indeed, the. concurrence of several cross 
accidents Imd for many ages deprived the world of 
these advantages: They had defeated the natural 
vkrtue and efficacy of the doctrines; and rendered the 
dis&pline vain and useless. For these two parts of the 
QuistiaQ system cannot act but in coi^uncdon: sa^ 
parate iJmxXj and its dodrines will abound in enthu^ 
iiasms, and its discipline; in Mperstitiom. But now^ 

sinc€ 
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since the cdd and heavy incumbrance of htmum in- 
wntions hath been remoioed out of the Lord's vine^ 
yardy the ministeFs of religion Imve been enabled to 
ptod^ce that fruit which, from the beginning^ they 
were enabled to cnltivale and mature. So that greater 
improvements were made, daring the last two hun- 
dred years, in the science of humanity, than in all die 
preceding ages put together. 

Nor let any one, irom what he may have seen not: 
vety conformable to these ideas, suspect the troth ot 
this representaticMTf. • It was never pretended that these 
advantages prevailed equally or constantly in aU 
places, to which the influence of their causes had 
reached. As time would iaapiOve them in some, so 
It would impair them in others. All nature is in a 
constant flux, and every mo<Mcation of it, however 
circumstanced, when considered locaHy, must have 
its period ; and such as are most valuable, have, very 
often, the quickest. Of the advanti^es spoken ^ 
above, the church of England had made the best 
use : and the system of man^ that is, of ethics and 
fiieology, had received there almost as ma,ny improve* 
ments, as the system of Tuamcy amongst the sacoe 
people, bath done since. It would have received 
more but for tiie evil infli]^nce which the corrupt and 
liiistaken peptics of those times have had upon it 
For politics have ever had great effects on scienoeu 
And this is natural, Whajt b strange in the story is, 
l^iat these studies gradually decay under an impvoved 
Constitution. Inscnnuch that there is now neither 
ibf oe enou^ in the public genius to emulate tbw 
fbr^thers ; nor sense enough to m^rstand the ^ise 
«>f their discoveries. It would be atn invidiouts ittsk 
td euqiiiiie into the causes^ of this degeneracy, it 
J» fufficfent, ibr our hunaliatioD> tfa«C we ^ the e^ 
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fecte. Not that we must suppose, theire was nothing 
to dishonour the happier tiihes which went before: 
there were too many: but then the mischiefs were 
well repaired by the abundance of the surroiinding 
blessings. This church, like a fair and vigorous tree, 
once teamed with the richest and noblest burthen. 
And though, together with its best fruits, it pushed 
Out some hurtful suckers, receding every way from 
file mother plant ; crook6d and ntishafjen, if you will, 
dnd obscuring «tiid eclipsing the beauty of its stem ; 
yet still there was Something in thfeir heiglit tfnd verddre 
which b^|K)ke the generosity of thte stock they rose 
firdm. l^he is now seen under all the maAs of a total 
clecay : her tolp scorched and blasted, her chief 
branches bdre find baVren, and nothin]^ iremainihg of 
that comeliness which once invited the whole continent 
to her shade. Tlie chi6f sign of life she now gives is 
the exsilding froth her sickly trdnk a number of de- 
fi)ntfed RttguSte ; which call themselves of her, because 
th^y Stick u{]fo1i her stirfece, and suck out the littie 
remains of her Issip and spirits.' 

To conclude : my more immediate concern in these 
dbsfefvatiotis Was to justify thfe irAtiTEli* froift the 
ihjurious contempt tinder which they how lye. Bdt, 
in the course of this apology, 1 have endeavoured to 
fiferve a grtoter purpose ; which was, to vindicate our 
}Mly Itefi^h ftbUi rte Supposed impoteticy and inca- 
pacity to dlrfect arid etilarge the te^sonittg faculties, ia 
the discovery and advancement of moral truth. 

So far then as to the getdw and literary talents of 
ihe Fathers : their moral character is a distinct ques- 
tion ; and would well bear, and does deserve a ftill 
examination. But I have already gone beyond my 
limits. However, this 1 may venture to say, that the 
ooen Tno$t prejudiced against them^ though they talk^ 

will 
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wU never be able to prove, that the Fathers had an 
immoral intention to deceive. If there be any learn- 
ed man who thinks otherwise, I would advise him, 
before he attempts to prosecute this charge against 
them, to weigh well ti)e force of the following remark, 
though made on somewhat a different occasion. 
" Whenever*' (says the fine author of the Spirit of 
Laws) " one obseryes, in any age or government, 
^ the several bodies in a community intent on aug^ 
" menting their own authority, and vigilant to procure 
** certain advantc^es to themselves exclusive of each 
" other's pretensions, we should run a very great 
" chance of being deceived if we regarded these at- 
^^ tempts as a certain mark of their corruptions. By 
^< an unhappiness inseparable from the condition dl 
" humanity, moderation is a rare virtue in men of 
" superior talents. And as it is always more easy to 
"push on force in the direction in which it moves, 
" than to stop or divert its moment ; perhaps, in the 
" class of superior geniuses, you will sooner find men 
" extremely virtuous, than extremely prudent*." 

* ^rsque dans un siecle, ou dans un gouvernement^ on voit 
les divers corps de Tetat chcrcher k augmenter leur autorite^ & . 
k prendre les uns sur les autres de certains avantages, on se 
tromperoit souvent, si Ton regardoit leurs entreprises, comme 
une marque certaine de leur cormptioib Par un malheur attache 
^ la condition humaine, les Grands-hommes moderns sont rares ; 
Sc comme ilest toAjoursplus aise de suivre sa force que del'arr^ter, 
puet4tre dans la classe des gens superieurs, est-il plus facilej de 
trouver desgens extremement vertueux, que les hommes extreme^ 
ment sages. UEsprit des Loix, V. II. p. 334. 8vo edit. 
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BOOK L 



IN reflecting on the state of this new controversy, 
concerning Miracles, txto things seemed to be 
wanting, though very useful to oppose to the insinua- 
tions of licentious readers, who are commonly more 
forward to come to a conclusion than the disputants 
themselves ; the one was, to shew that all the miracles 
recorded in ckurck-histortf are not forgeries or delu- 
sions : The other^ tiiat the evidence of most of them 
doth not stand on the same foot of credit with the 
miracles recorded in Gospel- history. For most theo- 
logical debates amongst churchmen, notwithstanding 
the service they do to truth, occasion this sensible 
mischief to the people, that the enemies of religion 
spread abroad their own consequences from them, as 
lie consequences of the doctrities advanced, how con- 
trary soever to the express reasonings and declarations 
of the parties concerned. 

To obviate tiierefore the abuses arising from the 

nianagement of the present question, I have taken 
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upon me to defend a miracle of the fourth 
CENTURY ; and to enquire into the nature of that 
evidencey which will demand the assent of eoery rea- 
sonable man to a miraculous fact. 

The first part of this plan is prosecuted in the fol- 
lowing sheets: The second will afford a subject for 
another discourse. 

My chief purpose here is to prove the miraculous 
interppsition of Providence, in defeating the attempt^ 
of Julian to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem. 

As my design in writing is in behalf of our common 
Christianity, and not to support or to discredit the 
particular doctrines of this or that church or age; I 
have taken for my subject a miracle worked by the 
immediate hand of God, and not through the agency 
of his servants. •' 

So that, whether the power of miracles as exercised 
by the apostles, and their first followers, ceased with 
them, or was conveyed to their successors of the 
next age, is a question that doth not at all affect the 
present subject : for, God's shortening the hands of 
his servants doth not imply that be shortened his own. 



CHAP. L 

WHEN God, in his mercy, had decreed to restore 
mankind to the state of immortality forfeited by 
Adam, be saw fit, in order to preserve the memory of 
himself amidst a world running headlong into idolatry, 
to select a single family, which, advanced into a 
nation, might, in the interim^ become the repository 
of his holy name. To this purpose he took the seed 
of Abraham, in reward of the virtues of their fore- 
fathers^ 
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fathers, and, in due time, brought them, by leaders 
chosen from amongst themselves, to the land he had 
appointed for them. 

In compliance with the religious notions of those 
times, he condescended, when he communicated him- 
self as the Maker and Governor of the Universe, to 
adopt them for his peculiar people, under the idea of 
their tutelar Deity^ or the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
fmd Jacob. And, the better to secure the great end 
of tteir separation, assumed likewise the title and office 
of their Kit^^ or Civil Governor. 

Hence their Religion came under the idea of a 
Law ; and was so considered and denominated. And 
their Law was, in the strictest sense, Religion^ as 
having all the sanctions of a divine command. 

In a word, those two great rules of human conduct, 
« which are, ekewhere, kept so distinct by their different 
originals, and diflFerent admini^trations, were, here, by 
the sameness in both, specifically lost in a perfect in- 
corporation. And the whole ceconomy (as every thing 
in this dispensation was relative to the Jews as a 
body) went under the common name of Law. 

From this account of tJie Jewish constitution, it 
follows, That Religion, which, elsewhere, hath only 
particulars for its subjects, had, Here, the nation or 
community: And what, elsewhere, as far as concerns 
the divine origin of religion, is only a private matter, 
was. Here, a public : For the Deity being both their 
tutelfiuy God and civil Governor, the proper object of 
his care, in each capacity, was the collective body : 
apd, whether we consider the observance due to him 
under the idea of Law or Religion, it was still the 
body which was the proper subject of it. Not but 
that religion had there ?i private part, or particulars 
for its subject : But then it was that religion we call 

p 2 natural; 
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natural; founded in what reason discovers of the re- 
lation between the Creator and the creature; an aid, 
which revelation is so. far from rejecting, that we find 
it constitutes the ground of every extraordinary dispen- 
sation vouchsafed by God to mankind. For, he that 
Cometh to God [ue^ by revelation] must believe thai 
he is J and that he is arewarder of them that diUgently 
seek him *. 

From this account of the Hebrew Government, one 
natural consequence , ariseth, That the principal rites 
of their religion and law were to be performed and 
celebrated in some determined place. This,* the ob- 
ject and subject of their ceremonial seemed equally to 
require. For, the ideas of tutelai7 God and King 
implted a local residence : and a national act, created 
by the relations arising from these things, required a 
fixed and certain place for its celebration : and both 
together seemed to mark out the capital of the country 
for that purpose. 

This consequent practice, which the nature and 
reason of things so evidently point out, the institutes 
of the Hebrew constitution expressly order and en- 
join. During the early and unsettled times of the 
Jewish state, the sacrifices, prescribed by their ritual, 
were directed to be offered up before the door of an 
ambulatory tabernacle : but when they had gained the 
establishment decreed for them, and a magnificent 
temple was erected for religious worship, then all their 
sacrifices were to be offered at Jerusalem only.. 

Now, sacrifices constituting the substance of their 
national worship, their religion could not be said to 
sub^st longer than the continuaitce of that celebration. 
But sacrifices could be performed only in one appointed 
temple: so that when this was finely destroyed, ac* 

• Heb. xi. fl. 
^ COTding 
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coreUng to the predictions of the prophets, the institu* 
tion itself became abolished. 

Nor was any thing more consonant to the nature 
of this religion, than the assigning such a celebration 
of its rites. The temple would exist while they re- 
mained a people, and continued sovereign : and when 
they ceased to be such, they would indeed lose their 
temple, but then they had no further use for it ; be- 
cause the rites there celebrated were relative to them, 
only as a civil policied nation, 1 

These consequences are all so necessarily connected, 
and were so clearly understood, that when Jesus in- 
forms the woman of Samaria of the approaching abo- 
lition of the law of Moses, he expresses himself by 
this circumstance, that men should no longer worship 
at the Tetnple of Jermalem^. 

As on the other hand, when the false witnesses 
against Stephen deposed that they heard him say, that 
Jtsii^ of Namreth. would destroy the holy place, the 
Temple, they drew their own inference from it, that 
he would change the law and customs which Moses 
had delivered them f. 

I^ fix)m the culture of this religion, we go on to 
consider its end^ we shall find, in it, all the marks of 
a religion, preparatory and introductory to another 
more complete and perfect; of which it contains the 
rudiments, and presents the shadow. Such as the 
confimng its fundamental doctrine, the worship of the 
true God, within the limits of one small country. Such 
again, as its multifarious and enigmatic ritual ; of 

* John iv# ftir 

t Acts vi. 13, 14* And in this the falshood of theif testimony 
seemed to consist. For Stephen could never have spoken so 
crudely of the destruction of the Law, «when his Master had said, 
he was not come to de$troy the Lawy but to fulfil it, jMatt. v. 17. 

p 3 which 
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which no reasonable account can be had, but that 
part was instituted to oppose the reigning superstitions, 
in order to preserve the separation ; and part to pre- 
figure, by types or symbols, the essential circumstances 
of some future dispensation. And part again, by the 
admirable contrivance of divine Wisdom, both opposed 
the reigning superstitions, and prefigured the future 
dispensation. 

But Christianity, which established its pretensions 
by the power of miracles and the purity of doctrine, 
doth in fact support these conclusions, by representing 
Judaism as only the rudiments and shadow of its own 
more complete oeconomy. 

This being premised, we say, that the more perfect 
dispensation could not take place till the less perfect, 
which prefigured it, and prepared its way, was set 
aside and abolished. 

But now, if the mere voluntary adherence to a re- 
ligion, or mens calling themselves of it, were enough 
to prevent its abolition, the perverseness and obstinacy 
of our nature are such, that they might, and, in fact, 
would lie in the way, and obstruct the purposes of 
Providence. 

Therefore has the great Disposer of all things so 
divinely constituted this preparatory religion, as to put 
it out of the power of human perversity even to delay 
or retard its destined abolition ; by so constituting the 
natures, and disposing tiie order of his dispensations, 
that those essential rites, which made the Jewish rcli- 
^on to be what it was, should of necessity require a 
fixed local celebration, which it was not possible to 
perform longer than while the Jewish people continued 
a nation, and in possession of the sovereignty of Pa- 
lestine. St. Chrysostom has an elegant observation 
to tiiis purpose : " From the necessity (says he) of a 
23 " local 
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" local wordiip, God covertly withdrew the Jews 
" from the rage of ritual observances. For as a Phy- 
'^ sician, by breaking the cop/ prevents his patient 
'^ from indulging his appedte in a hurtful draught; so 
" God withheld them from their sacrifices, by de- 
'^ stroying the city itself, and making the place inac- 
" cessible to all of them *." 

It may not be improper, in this place, to take no* 
tice of an objection, though Indeed it be already ob- 
viated. It is, " that the sacrificing at Jerusalem being 
a mere ceremony, we can hardly conceive how the 
want of it should annihilate the whole system of a reli* 
gious institution. The objection goes upon ideas foreign 
to the subject. The essence of the Jewish religion was 
ceremonial. Hence it is that there is no word in the 
Hebrew language that signifies what we mean by cere^ 
monies : nor, if what we have delivered, concerning the 
nature and genius of the Jewish reli^on, be true, could 
there be any such. , The same is observable in the 
Greek language. And the reason is the same. It 
hath been shewn elsewhere f, that this nature was 
common both to Uie Jewish and Greek religions ; rad- 
onal indeed, in the former ; but altogether absurd in 
the other. Yet it will be said, the Romans had a 
word to express ceremonies. It is true, they had. 
And the reason of their having it will shew why the 
Jews and Greeks had it not. Their lawgiver, Numa, 
instituted a kind of system of natural religion for their 
national use; whicht time and craft soon corrupted 
with gross idolatries. So that as superstiuons accu- 

* Auk ri^ «•▼» rU.rirf iuiyuni Xtt^BamtUit «vt&c awnymTt, rni 
mifly^ m^myiAm fUuU^ — i(<rirf f S» 2 'l(*)^o( Xr^ak t^ outAi^u 4^>^(O«o0>uif 

«oAif avrnt ieaOiA«f, t^ «roi9^«« mm» KoIm micut. Uoiuil. VI. 
advers. Jud. 

t Divine Legation. 

D 4 mulated. 
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xnulated, they would be under a necessity of inventing 
a word to signify that specific mode of worship, through 
which such superstitions were conveyed. 

Thus Judaism being of necessity to cease on the 
establishment of Christianity, we see for what reason 
it was predicted, that when Shiloh camCj the sceptre 
should depart frmn Judah. Admirable are the ways 
of Providence! and so will they be always found, 
whenever we happen upon the clue, that leads us to 
the right opening. 

If then, from the nature of things, it doth appear, 
that the temple worship must fall with the rise of 
that which is in spirit and in truth ; and that the 
abolition of the Mosaic law is essential to the esta- 
blishment of the Gospel; we cannot but conclude* 
that a matter of this importance (so illustrious a proof 
of the relation and dependance between these two re- 
ligions!) ipust be predicted, both by the prophets of 
the oldy and the Founder of the new dispensation. 

They both, indeed, have done it. And fully to 
comprehend the forceand just value of their expressions 
was the end for which we have here deduced things 
from their original, and given this general view of the 
course and order of God's moral oecoriomy ; on whicih, 
the sense of the prophecies relating to it must needs 
be determined : and without which, the several pre- 
dictions of the destruction of the temple, expressed in 
general terms, would be subject to cavil, as in them- 
selves implying only a total, and i\oi?iJindl subver- 
sion. Whereas now, from the nature of the dispensa- 
tions, we understand that a destruction, thus foretold, 
necessarily implied ^ final one. 

The prophet . Isaiah, predicting, as usual, the 
triumphs of the Gospel under the terms of a. temporal 
deliverance of the Jews from their host^e neighbours, 

deliver* 
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delivers himself in the following words : " And in this 
" mountain [viz. of Zion] shall ' the Lord of Hosts 
" make unto all people a tieast of fat things, a feast 
** of wines on the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of 
*^ wines on the lees well refined. And he will des- 
" troy in this mountain the face of the cweringcast 
" &cer all people^ j/nd the veil that is spread (wer all 
" nations. He will shallow up death in victory *.'* 
And* to shew, that some great event in a remote and 
future age was the principal object of his prophecy, 
he introduces it with this song of triumph : " O Lord, 
*' thou art my God, I will exalt thee, I will praise 
" thy name; for thou has^ done wonderful things; 
" thy counsels of old are faithfulness and truth '\ :" L e. 
What thou hast originally decreed, thou wilt, in the 
latter ages, bring to pass. Therefore having, in the 
siopth verse, enigmatically described that salvation 
which sliould arise from mount Zion ; in the seventh^ 
he more openly intimates the abolition of the Temple- 
worship, by the figure of destroying that veil^ which, 
at the crudfixion of the Lord of life, the evangelist 
informs us, was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom ; called by the prophet, fi^ora the confined na- 
ture of the Jewish religion, the veil that hid truth firom 
the nations. In this sense St Paul appears to have un- 
derstood the prophecy ; for he applies the concluding 
words to the last triumph of Christ over death %. 

ConfontiaMy to these ideas, Jesus says to the 
womah of Samaria, " Believe me, the hour cometh, 
" when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at 

" Jerusalem, worship the Father But tlie hour 

^ cometh, and now is, when the tnie worshippers shall 
" worship the Father in spirit and m truth ^*' And 



♦ Chftp. XXV. vcr. 6, 7, 8. t ^'ai. xxv. 1. 

X I Cor. XV, 54. \ John iv. 21, as, 23. 
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to secure the honour of this great event. Providence 
had decreed that the city and temple of Jerusalem 
should be destroyed; of which the angel informs 
Daniel in the following words : " And afterithreescore 
" and two weeks shall Messiah be cut off, but not 
*^ for himself; and the people of the prince that 
'* shall come shall destroy the dty and themnctuaty; 
*** and the end thereof shall be with a flood, and unto 
" the end of the war desolations are determined. 
" And he shall confirm the covenant with many for 
*^ one week : and in the midst of the week he shall 
" cause the sacrifice and oblation to cease, and for 
^^ the overspreading of abominations he shall make it 
** desolate even until the consummation, and that 
" determined, shall be poured upon the desolate *.** 
In which we see a plain and circumstantial descrip- 
tion of the overthrow of the city and temple by the 
Romans under Titus. Jesus foretels the then ap- 
proaching event in the follow ing manner : ** And when 
*^ Jesus was come near, he beheld the dty^ and 
«* wept over it, saying — ^The days shall come upon 
** thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench about 
V thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in on 
*' every side, and shall lay thee even with the ground, 
'* and thy children within thee ; and they shall not 
" leave in thee one stone upon anotlierf." Two 
other evangelists J inform us, that " Jesus went 
" out, and departed from the temple \ and his dis* 
" ciples came to him for to shew him the j^uildings 
" of the temple. And Jesus said unto them. See ye 
" not all these things? Verily, I say unto you, there 
" shall not be left here one stone upon anpiber, 
** that shall not be thrown down/' And when the 

♦ Dan» ix. 26, ^7. 1 Luke xix. 41. 43, 44. 

X Matt. wv. I, 9. 15. Mark xiii* 1, 2. 14. 

disciples 
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disciples privately asked him when these things 
should be, he answered, fFhen ye shall see the abo^ 
ndnation of desolation spoken of by Daniel the pro^ 
phety standing in the holy place; referring to the 
prophecy quoted above. Hitherto we see a total 
destruction indefinitely predicted. The following 
passage of St. Luke's Gospel marks the fixed dura* 
tion of it. " And Jerusalem (says Jesus) shall be 
'* trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of 
^' the Gentiles be fiilfiUed*.'* But, of the period 
here meant, commentators differ : Some, as Hammond, 
suppose it reaches no lower than till the empire be- 
came Christian : others, as Dr. S. Clarke, that it ex- 
tends to the future conversion of the Jews, 

Amidst this uncertainty, arising fi-om the general 
expressions of these prophecies considered alone, the 
only way of coming to tlie truth, i.e. to know whe- 
ther they mean a fnal destruction, or, if not, what 
sort of restoration ; and when it is to succeed ; the 
only way, I say, is to recur to what hath been dis- 
coursed above, concerning the nature of the two 
dispensation's: In which we have shewn, that 
Christianity and the Temple-worship cannot subsist 
together: and so must conclude, that these prophe- 
cies foretel not only the totals but the^nal destruc- 
tion of the Jewish temple. 

And now. What are we tp conclude firom all this, 

to the case in hand ?— It is evident, a repugnancy 

in the co-existence of Judaism and Christianity, would 

require God's interposition to prevent the restora;- 

tion of the temple : it is as evident, that a prophecy 

of itsjinal destruction would do the same* Eithet of 

these facts therefore being sufficient to establish our 

point, so much discourse had not been employed on 

* Luk« xxi. 24. * 

both, 
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both^ had they stood independent of one another- 
But the prophecies being so delivered, as to be of 
themselves ambiguous, there was a necessity of calling 
in the nature of God's dispensations, to explam their 
precise meaning ; which prophecies would, then, re- 
ciprocally support what we infer from the different 
gemm of the two religions. 

If it be . asked (as there is now no secret in the 
counsels of God but what audacious man will ask 
the reason of) ** Why the Jinal destruction of the 
temple was so doubtfully delivered, that there was 
need of our having recourse to the nature and genius 
of the two dispensations^ to comprehend the full 
meaning of the prophecy?'* I answer, in general, 
that it seems very irreverent, when God hath clearly 
made known his will to us, to cavil with his wisdom, 
for not doing it in that way which to us may seem 
the most direct and simple. But, in this case it 
happens, that we see great ends obtained, by the very 
isvay he hath been pleased to use. For by obliging us 
to have recourse to the nature of his (Uspensatmis, 
in order to ascertain the full meaning of his prophecies, 
he hath put us under the necessity of having always 
in view a circumstance of great moment, which we 
might otherwise be apt to forget; a circumstance 
which impresseth on us the strongest ideas of tiie di- 
vine wisdom. Had the abolition of Judaism, on the 
establishment of Christianity, been only expedient, 
and not necessary^ as even in that case we may 
be assured it had been in God's counsel never to 
suffer the temple to be rebuilt, so we may well be- 
lieve that the revelation of this counsel by prophecy 
bad been in the express terms of b, Jinal destruction ; 
because, from the expediency only of an abolition, 
general terms could never lead us to conclude the 

predicted 
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predicted destruction to be JinaL But now as the 
abolition was necessary^ that alone would suffice to 
fix the precise meaning of general terms.* And as 
the use of general terms would oblige us to have 
recourse to those circumstances on which the necessity 
was founded, and the constant view of those circum- 
stances is highly useful for religious purposes, there* 
fore were general terms very wisely employed. 

It may perhaps be further objected, ** TTiat Ae 
reasons here given for the -necessity of abolishing Ju- 
daism, on the coming of Christianity, reach no farther 
than to a virtual abolition : whereas it is an actual 
abolition only that can serve our purpose." 

To this I reply. That the abolition of a preparatory 
religion, on the appearance of that which was to 
follow, is not a matter of every day's experience. 
There is but this one instance in the world, and never 
will be another. Let us divest ourselves, therefore, 
of all those common notions we form from analogies, 
and we shall see that reason leads us to expect an 
actual abolition. Indeed, according to our ideas of 
the general nature of religion, an actual abolition 
could not be certainly had, without a force upon free- 
will; hence, in such cases, a, virtual abolition is all 
we are to expect ; and, from a considera^on of the 
general nature of religion, we are misled into this 
objection. But the religion in question was of a pe- 
culiar kind. The essential part of it was a local 
worship. This might be actually abolished without 
any force upon the will. When therefore an abolition 
was foretoldy and the necessity of it seen, must we 
not conclude such a one to be meant ? On the whole, 
a virtual abolition of circumcision^ purification^ iUi^ 
tinction ofmeatSy &c. which regarded* pai'ticulars di^ 
rectlyi and the body, only obliquely, wa3 all that could 

be 
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be expected : but the nature of things seems to require 
an actual abolition of what concerned only the body 
as such; which was the temple-worship. To these 
many other reasons might be added, such as the ap- 
parent necessity of shewing, that tlus nation was no 
longer God's peculiar ; which could hardly be done 
while they were in possession of a worship, that was 
the characteristic mark of God's peculiarity : and such 
as the transferring the kingship of the Jews from God 
to Christ ; which would not appear to be done while 
the temple-worship, the specific act of alle^ance, wag 
in being. There are various considerations besides 
of equal weight But we may seem perhaps to have 
already exceeded the proportion that the parts of this 
discourse should bear to one another — And yet I am 
tempted to make one observation more, which, I hope 
the importance of the subject will excuse. 

The prophecy of Jesus, concerning the approaching 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, is conceived in such 
high and swelling terms, that not only the modern in- 
terpreters, but the ancient likewise, have supposed that 
pur Lord interweaves into it a direct prediction of 
his second coming to judgement*. Hence arose a 
current opinion of those times, that the consummation 
of all thbigs was at hand; which hath afforded a 
handle to an infidel objection in these^ insinuating that 
Jesu9, in order to keep his followers attached to his 
service, and patient under sufferings, flattered them 
with the near approach of those rewards which corn- 
pleated all their views and expectations. To which, 
the defenders of religion have opposed this answer, 
That the distinction of short and long, in the duration 
of time, is lost in eternity; and, with the Almighty, 
a thousand years are but as yesterday^ &c. 

• See Divine Legation. . \_ 

But 
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But the principle both go upon is false ; and if what 
hath been said be duly weighed, it will appear, that the 
parts of this prophecy which mark a speedy advent, 
do not respect God's second coming to judgement, but 
his^r^^ ; in the abolition of tlie Jewish policy, and the 
ESTABLISHMENT of the Christian; that kingdom of 
Christy which commenced on the total ceasing of the 
theocracy. For as God's reign over the Jews entirely 
ended with the abolidon of the teniple-sercice^ so the 
reign of Christy in spirit aM in truths had then its 
first beginning. 

'Hiis was the true establishment of Christianity, 
not that effected by the donations or conversions of 
Constantine. Till the Jewish Law* w^s abolished, 
over which the Father presided as King, the reign 
oft he iSi?/! could not take place; because the sove- 
reignty of Christ over mankind, was that very sove- 
reignty of God over the Jews, transferred^ and more 
largely extended. 

This therefore being one of the most important seras 
in the oeconomy of grace ;"and the most awfiil revolu- 
tion in all God's religious dispensations ; we see the 
elegance and propriety of the terms in question, t6 
denote so great an events together with the destruction 
of Jerusalem^ by which it was effected : for in the old 
pro{4ietic language* tiie change and fall of principa- 
lities and powers, whether spiritual or cvoil^ are sig- 
nified by the shaking heaven and earth ; the darkening 
tiie sun and moon, and the falling of the stars ; as the 
rise and establishment of nav ones are by processions 
in the clouds of heaven, by the sound of trumpets, and 
the assembling together of hosts and congregations f . 

Thus much, therefore, being premised, we enter 

* See The Divine Legation, Books III. & IV. 
f Matt. chap, juciv. 

directly 
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directly on our subject ; it being now seen, that the 
truth of Christianity must stand or fail with the ruin or 
the restoration of tne temple at Jerusalem ; for if that 
temple should be rebuilt for the purpose of Jewish 
worship, Christianity could not support its pretensions; 
nor the Prophets, nor Jesus, the truth of their pre* 
dictions. « 



CHAP. 11. 



THERE was a time when the powers of this world 
were all opposed to the progress of the gospel ; and 
as they continued thus opposed for some ages, it would 
liave been a miracle, as rare as most of those by which 
it was supported, if, amongst the various attempts to 
suppress and discredit it, there had not been a project 
formed to give the lie to those prophecies which de- 
nounced lasting ruin and desolation to the Jewish 
Temple. 

The first attempt upon Christianity was 5uch as 
was most natural to this power , the suppressing it by 
brutal force : and the subjection of the whole civilized 
world to the despotic will of one blind persecutor, gave 
that force its utmost moment The violence of its 
effort was ten times repeated; and as often^^ by the 
blood of the martyrs, victoriously repelled. 

Though this may be justly reckoned amongst tbe 
marks of its divinity, yet it must be owned, that brutal 
force was not the most artful or dangerous way of pro* 
curing the ruin even of what they thought it, a mere 
human contrivance. The utmost which force can do 
(and that it often fails in) is to stop the progress of a 
profession : while the same advantages of power, em- 
ployed towards a rational convictioii of its falsehood, 

proceed 
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proceed more fatally to its subversion. But this method 
of attack required a comprehensive knowledge of human 
nature, and of the doctrines to be suppressed. 

Few of the persecuting emperors had either. M. 
Antoninus had the one ; Julian only, who closed tlie 
scene, had both. Till his time, the sole engine wa3 
simple force. Antonine himself used no other. And 
yet his knowledge of men might have shewn him the 
folly of so unmanly a proceeding. But then he knew 
no more of Christianity than the most ignorant of hi$ 
courtiers. Philosophy^ which should have led him to 
inquire into a religion that all were running eagerly tQ 
embrace, was the very thing tliat restrained his curiosity* 
For Stoical pride (of which sect he was) would confes3 
no need of the knowledge of falsehood to perfect its 
followers in truth : It despised the oblique genius of 
the Academy, which made all truth to depend on the 
knowledge and detection of falsehood. 

Julian was the first who got enough acquainted with 
the Gospel to apply such arms against it as must h^ve 
ended in its ruin, had it been nothing more ^an what 
he affected to think it, a human invention. And here 
we shall be forced to confess, that Providence seem3 
to have raised up this extraordinary man on set purpose 
to do the Ifi^st honours to the Religion of Jesus ; to 
shew the world yvhat human pawery with all its advan- 
tages united, was able to oppose to' its establishment 
For we find in this emperor all the great qualities that 
a projector could conceive, or an adversary would re- 
quire, to secure success to so daring an opposition. 
He was eloquent and liberal ; artful, insinuating, and 
indefatigable ; which, joined to a severe temperance, 
an affected love of justice, and a courage superka* to 
all trials, first gaii^ him the afiections, and, soon 
after, the peaceable possession of tb» wtele empke. 

Vol. VIII. E Ht 
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He was bred up in the Christian religion from his 
infancy : and was obliged to profess it (or at least to 
disguise his passion* for Paganism) to the time he* 
assumed the purple. His aversion to his uncle Con- 
stantine, and his cousin Constantius, for the cruelties 
exercised on his family, had prejudiced him against the 
Christian religion : and his attachment to some Pla- 
tonic sophists, who had been employed in his education, 
gave him as violent a bias towards Paganism. He was 
ambitious; and Paganism, in some of its Theurgic 
rites, had flattered and encouraged his views of the 
diadem : He was vain, which made him aspire to the 
j^ory of re-establishing the ancient rites : he was ex- 
tremely knowing, and fond of Grec;ian literature ; the 
very soul of which, in his opinion f, was the old Theo- 
logy : But above all, notwithstanding a considerable 
mixture of enthusiasm J, his superstition was exces3ive, 
and what notWng but the blood of hecatombs could 
appease. 

With these dispositions he came to the empire ; and, 
consequently, with a determined purpose of subverting 
the Christian, and restoring the Pagan worship. His 
predecessors had left him the repeated experience of 
the inefficacy of downright force. The *oirtue of the 
first Christians then rendered this effort fruitless ; the 
numbers of idae prejsent would have now made it danger- 
ous. He found it necessary therefore to change his 
ground : his knowledge of Ituman nature furnished him 
with arms; and his knowledge of the faith he had 

* A nidimentis pueiitiae primis inclinatior erat erga iiuminum 
cultum, paullatimque adulescens desiderio rei fiagrabat. Am. Marc. 
1. xxii. c. 5. 

+ Vid. Ep.Jul. xlii. 

X 6vro( ['ltfXiay«$] i If riXiWf fU^^icMf ofi»^^«K AoA^t^mt* — Libabii 
Or. de i4^. Jidiooi (lec^, * 

abandoned^ 
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abandoned, enabled him to direct those arms to most 
advantage. 

He began with re-establishing Paganism by law * 
and granting a fall liberty of conscience to the Chris- 
tians. On this principle, he restored those to their civil 
rights, of what party soever, who had been banished on 
account of religion ; and even affected to reconcile, to 
a mutual forbearance, the various sects of Christianity. 
Yet notwithstanding, his own historian assures us, he 
put on this mask of moderation and equity, for no 
other purpose than to inflame the dissensions in the 
church f. And his subsequent conduct fully justifies 
the historian's observation. 

He then fined and banished :}; such of the more po- 
pular clergy as had abused their power, either in excit- 
ing tiie people to bum and destroy pagan temples, or 
to commit violence on an opposite sect. And it cannot 
be denied but that their turbulent and insolent manners 
deserved all the severity of his justice. 

He proceeded to revoke and take away those immu- 
nities, honours, and revenues §, which his uncle and 
cousin had granted to the clergy. Neither was his 
pretence for this altogether unreasonable. He judged 
the grants to be exorbitant; and besides, as they were 
attendant on ^ national religion^ when the establishment 
came to be transferred from Christianity to Paganism, 

♦Planis absolutisque decretis aperiri templa, arisque hostias 
admoveri ^d deorum statuit cultum. Am. Mar. 1. xxii. c. 5. 

t Utquc dispositorum roboraret effectum, dissideiites Christi- 
anorum antistites cum plebe discissa in palatium intromissos mo- 
nebat, ut, civilibus discordiis consopitis, quisque, nullo vetante, 
religieni suae senriret intrepidus. Quod agebat ideo obstinate, ut 
dissensiones, augente Ucentia, non timeret ufianhnantem posten 
plebem. Idem ib. 

I Nazian. Orat i. cent. Jul. 

X 2 1* 
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he concluded they must follow the rdi^on of the state. 
But there was one immunity he took away, whicli no 
good policy, even under an establishment, should have 
granted them; which was an exemption* from the 
civil tribunals. 

The Apostate went still further;, he disqualified the 
Christian laity for bearing office in the state : and even 
this, tl^ security of the estabUshed religion may often 
require. 

But his most illibeml treatment of the Christians, 
was his forbidding the professors, who were of that 
religion, to teach humanity and the sciences, in the 
public schools. His more immediate design, in this, 
was to hinder the youth from taking impressions to the 
disadvantage of Paganism : His remoter view, to de- 
prive Christianity of the support of human literature !• 

Not 

* ToK ^tfXit/l»j^W<*irf JwiMi. Soz.l. V. c. 5. 

t This edict is to be found amongst the works of Julian ; and 
goes under the name of his xliid epistle. ' It forbids the Christian 
Professors to teach human literature. But because the ancients, 
such as Gregory Naz. Socrates, Sozomene, Thjeodoret, and Rufinus, 
expressly saj, that he forbad Christians to learn it; some modem 
critics have tmbarrassed themselves in according this imaginary 
difference. Baronius 'and Valesius, who could not find it was for- 
bidden, by this edict, to leam^ concluded there was no such pro- 
iiibition. Tillemont and Fleuri will not allow the fathers to. be 
Biistaken ; and therefore imagine 'there was another edict, which 
extended the prohibition to the case in question. Tillemont sup- 
poses this the more readily, because he thinks the xliid letter' is 
.indefinite and obscure. It appears to me very clear and precise ; 
^nd it seems strange none of these critics saw, that, as this pro« 
hibition is circumstanced in the edict, the not being allowed to 
ieam was the necessary consequence of being forbid to teach. For 
. ^e Professors are not only disallowed to explain Pagan authors 
to Pagan auditories, but to Christian likewise ; as appears from 
ihe following words, But if they [The Christiai^ professors] t^nk 
fhae authors give a false andunxoorthy account of the tremendous 
majesty of the immortals^ kt tkm gq (^d (9gfkm MaUhoo amd Luke 
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Not content with this, he endeavoured even to destroy 
what was already written in defence oi Christianity. 
With this view be wrote to Ecdictos the governor of 
Egypt, and to Porphyry the treasurer-general, to collect 
up, and send to him the library * of George bishop of 
Alexandria, who for his cruelty and tyranny had been 
torn in pieces by the pec^le. Nay, 

is the churches of the GaUktms, tl H tU rtt^ nfuwldryt ^voXayiSoivwt 
mw^MW^f ffaiifiaHv^ tU TiK T«r Tei^K»iu9 ixitXito-ioK^ l{)}7))0^^Ufo» 
M«rOar«ir 11^ Aoxar. But why was this said, if they were at liberty 
to teach the Christian youth the sciences ? If they were not, Where 
could they go for instruction but to the schools of the Pagan 
Professors ? Hither^ indeed, they are invited by the edict itself. 
Those of the [Christian] youth (tays Julian) wlto are desirous of 
frequenting [the schools of the Pag^ prolessors] are by no means 
to be excluded. 'O jSa^o/Aiyo? rSf viup fotifp, »x airoiuKXmreu. This 
was kind : but would by no means be accepted. Here the bait 
was half off the hook; and discovered, that to draw them thither 
was one end of the edict : which he imagined would necessarily 
reduce things to this state, either to dispose jbhe Galiieaos, during 
their yOMth, in favour of Paganism; or to disable them, in their 
adult age, to defend Christianity. So that it appears, from hence^ 
his forbidding Christian professors to explain Pagan writers to any 
audience whatsoever, fully amounted to a prohibition of learning 
them. The Fathers, we see, did not scruple directly to affirm it. 
And that they believed it, appears from their finding no other way 
of avoiding the dilemma oi corruption, or ignorance, than by com- 
posing Epic poems, tragedies^ and other classic compositions upon 
a Christian plan^ and on subjects taken from sacred story. This 
circumstance (had Baronius and Valesius attended to it) was alone 
sufficient to shew them, that the Fathers have told us no more 
than what they saw and felt, when they said, that Julian forbad 
them to learn human literature, as well as to ^eacA it. Let me 
add, that nothing but this interpretation of his, edict can account 
for the severe censure which his own historian, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, passes upon it^ in the following words; '^ illudautem erat 
'^ inclemens^ obruendum perenni silentio, quod arcebat docere ma- 
*' gistros rhetoricos et grammatieos, ritus Christian! cuitores.* 
Lib* xxii. c. lo. i 

♦ Ep. ix. and xxxvi. — VQXKot ftw yokf h fi>i^a mctf ctvr^ 

fttffKOhicH, & 0ti?^if4ai9 ftip ifcuMen m»fln. £p. ix. 

E3 
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Nay, to such a length did his aversion to the name 
of Christ carry him, as to decree, by a public edict, 
that his followers should be no longer called Christians, 
but Galileans*^ Not but there might be a mixture of 
policy in it too, as knowing the efficacy of a mck-name 
to render a profession ridiculous. However, it b nKNre 
than probable, su{>erstition had its share in this un< 
princely edict The fanatic Platonists, to whom Julian 
had entirely given himself up, were much besotted 
with the mysterious power of names. These having 
been struck with the wonders performed by the name 
of Christy and finding so many difficulties oppose 
tliemselves to their masters exterminating sdieme, 
mi^t well fancy there was a certain charm in the word 
CAmfiflW, which rendered the religion, so denominated, 
invincible. And this seems to be the ground Gregory 
Naz. w^t upon (if he had any) for saying, that the 
reason of this extraordinary law might be, that Julian 
trembled at the name of Christy just as the Demons 
did, who suffered torments as often as they beard it 
pronounced f- 

A man so transported by a train of the most un- 
governed passions, we may well suppose, would stop 
at no means, how low and vile soever, to carry on his 
project. His letters a^ord us an instance of one so 
dishonourable, that no testimony but his own could 
make it credible. Titus, bishop of Bostra, and his 
clergy, in an address presented to Julian, acquaint him 

Greg. Naz. Orat. ii. cont. Jul. 
Orat. iii. 
Orat. i, 

with 
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with their care in keeping the flock committed to them 
(then equal in number to the Pagans) in due obedi^ice 
to the laws. The return Julian makes for this act of 
duty, is to acquaint the people of Bostra, that their 
bishop was become their delator; that he had repre- 
sented them as prone to sedition, and even cn,pahle of 
the last excesses, but that he and his dergy kept them 
in order. For this crime therefore, which he calls the 
taking to himself tlie meiit of the people's good beha7 
viour, he advises them to expel the bishop from their 

After this, no instance of baseness or injustice will 
be thought strange. On pretence that the AriaJi 
church of Edessa was too rich, and had not used the 
Valentinians with temper, he seized on every thing 
belonging to it, and divided the plunder amongst his 
soldiers. And, to add the bitterness of contumely to 
bis injustice, he told them he did it to ease them of 
their burthens, that they might proceed more lightly, 
and with less impediment in their journey to Heaven f^ 

But Socrates, the historian, tells us, that he im- 
posed a tax or tribute, proportioned to every man s 
circumstances, on all who would not sacrifice ^. This 
was persecution in form: and yet he did not stop here^ 
but proceeded to still greater extremities. 

Though he did not persecute to death by laws, thai 
being directly contrary to his edicts of toleraticMi, which 

* Ep. Hi. BorpuwK. It is remarkable, that the author of the 
Characteristics, in his third vcrlume of Misc. Ref. hath given us a 
translation of this letter, for a pattern, as 'he tells us^ of tfie 
humour and genius, of the principle and sentiments, of this virtuonSf 
gallant, generous, and mild Emperor, p. 87, & seq. 4th ed. It is 
true, his translation drops the affair of Titus, their bishop. So 
that nothing hinders his reader from concluding but that the 
Emperor might indeed be as gallant and generous as he is pleased 
to represent him. 

t £p. xliii. 'EkhSoTm. t Hist. £ccl. 1. iii* c. 13. 

E 4 he 
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he had with so much ostentation and frequency re- 
peated ; yet he connived at the fury of the people, and 
the brutality of the governors of provinces; who^ 
during his short reign, brought many martyrs to the 
. stake. For he put such into governments, whose in- 
humanity and blind zeal for their country-superstitions 
were most distinguished. And when the sufficing 
churches presented their complaints to him, he dis- 
missed them with cruel scoffe; telling them*, their 
religion directed them to suffer without murmuring. 
So that we have littje reason to doubt what the anci- 
ents f say of his declaied indention (had he returned 
victorious from the Persian war) to subject the whcrfe 
Christian world to the honester persecution of fire and 
sword J. 

These were the efforts of the Emperor Julian to 
^ertum Christianity. However he took care to avoid 
the absurdity of our modem apostates, who are for 
abolishing the feith in which, like him> they have been 
bred, without substituting any other religion in its 
stead. Julism's attempts to destroy Qiristianity did 

♦ Grtg. Na«. i. Orat. cont. Jul. Socf at. Eccl. Hist. L Hi, c* 14. 

t Greg. Naz. ii. Orat. cofttr. Jul. Ruff. Eccl. Hist, h i. c, 36* 
How well all this agrees with what the author of the Character- 
istics says of Julian, in the following words, I leave the admirers 
of that noble writer to determine : [Julian] was a great restrainer 
i»f' persecution^ a»d would alhm rf nothing further than a resumptitm 
0^ church lands and pubhck schools ; without any attempt on the 
goo4s or persons^ even of those who branded the state religion, and 
made a merit of affronting the public worship. Vol, I. p. 25. 
4th (edit. 

t W hat his creature and co^deut Libanius tells us^ as part of 
his panegyric, makes this account of the Christian writers very 
credible. He says that Julian took up arms against ConstantiuSy 
to rest<>re the Pagan religion : Ovtos vwt^ ri» iSfi^iavu* UfZ» rtf«- 
i»( fA.h U^ THT* f{?y fAom, 9%>^9 il i^ciiMto^j iwsiii mkfk mtifif, 
Pe Ulcis, Julifuu mc. 
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not precede, but went hand in hand with his projects 
to support and reform Paganism. 

He wrote and he preached m person, in defence of 
Gentile superstition : and has himself acqufdnted us 
with the ill success of his ministry *, Of his contro* 
versial writings, his answerer Cyril hath given .us a 
large specimen; by which we see he was equally 
intent to recommend Paganism and to discredit 
Revelation. 

His reformation of Gentile superstition tismed upon 
ttese points : 1. To hide the absurdity of its traditions 
by moral ami philosofdiic allegories f. These he found 
provided to his hands, principally, by philosophers of 
hh own sect, the Platonists. Who, not without the 
assistance of the other sects of Theists, had, ever 
since the appearance of Christianity, been refining 
the tiieolc^ of Paganism, to oppose it to that c^ Reve- 
lation ; under pretence, that their new-invented alle- 
gories were the ancient spirit of the letter^ which the 
first poetical divines had conveyed down, in this in- 
velope, to posterity. A noble design! of which some 
letters, lately published, concerning mythology, will 
give the reader a very tolerable idea. 

2. He then attempted to correct the morals of the 
Pagan priesthood, and regulate their mannei^ on the 
practice of the first jChristians. In his epistie to Arsa- 
cius, he not only requires of them a personal behaviour 
void of offence ; but that they reform their houshold 
on the same principle : He directs that they who attend 

•Xiyti watVi t^ 5ro» •» t^ mp^ rm ifMt* Xoyim tlviury tx^ip vym^ ixi^ 

Cofk h iaiet^ ma^^aia^ aifA^i^tia^et^m Mti «^ iiwUa%tn* £p. xxyiL 

t See his discourse composed in honour of the itfo^Acr rf ike 
Gwb. 

at 
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at tiie altar should abstain from the theatre, the tavern, 
and the exercise of all ignoble professions : that in their 
private character they be meek and humble; but that, 
in the acts and offices of religion, they assume a cha- 
racter conformable to the majesty of the immortal 
Gods, whose ministers they are. But above all he 
recommends to thena the virtues of charity and bene* 
.volence*. > 

With regard to discipline and reli^ous policy, Na- 
jaanzene and Sozomene tell us, he had planned an 
establishment for readers in divinity; for the order 
and parts of the divine offices ; for a r^lar and formal 
service, with days and hours of worship ; that he had 
decreed to found hospitals for the poor, monasteries 
for the devout, and to prescribe and enjoin initiatory 
and expiatory rites^ with a course of instruction for 
converts, and of penance for offenders; and in all 
things to imitate the church discipline of that time f. 



CHAP, III. 



BUT tlie indifference and corruptions of Paganism, 
joined to the inflexibility and perseverance of the Chris- 
tians, kept his project from advancing with that speed 
which his malice as well as zeal demanded. So that, 
impatient of delay, he struck out a new and daring 
project to alter the whole face of things at once. 
With this view he planned the famous scheme of re- 
building the Temple of Jerusalem. Its final de- 
struction had been foretold both by Jesus and the 
Prophets : and it was, as he ima^ied, reserved for 

* £p* xlix. 'AfcaKi^ ^fX^'M^ Ta>iMli»f. Fragmentum Orationis 
% Epistolaevc. _ , 

t Cireg. Naz. i. Orat. cont. Jul. Sozom. L v. c, 16. 

this 
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this favourite of the Gods * to ^ve the lye to their 
predictions. 

He had before (in pursuance of his general schenoe 
of opposing Revelation to itself, by setting one sect 
against another) written to the body or community of 
the Jews f, in which he assured them of his proteo 
tion ; his concern for their former ill usage ; and his 
fixed purpose to screen them from future oppression^ 
that they might be at liberty, and in a disposition to 
redouble their vows for the prosperity of his reign. 
And concluded with a promisoi that, if he came b^k 
•victorious from the Persian war, he would rebuild 
Jerusalem, restore them to their possessions, live widi 
them in the holy city, and join with them in the wor- 
ship of the great God of the universe J. 

^ His confident, Libanius, compliments him on his close com- 
munion with the Gods» and on the familiar intercourse with 
which they honoured him. This he speaks of as a peculiar ^ 
Yonr, as indeed it was, both to hear and iee them. — Hat ^m^ ^ 
r»s txiipup itipaxMi fMffaf tviatiAUt ii^cufd^pvt diw^o;, t^ fi6»af ^qI ^offii 
^wv v9rvp|fy axwai, Legat. ad Julian. This was doubtless at an 
inHiation ; for Libanius informs us, in another place quoted above, 
that Julian had been joined in communion with Demons in all 
the mysteries. Of one of these initiations, Gregory, in his first 
oration against Julian, tells a remarkable story ; that as he de« 
scended into the initiating cave, he was terrified with the visions 
that passed "before him [see the account of the mysteries in the 
Div. Leg.], which, onjbis making the sign of the cross, fied and 
disappeared. I think this not incredible; for the sign of the 
cross was then the common security against all sudden and 
unusual terrors ; and whatever the Demons did, the priests cer-/ 
tsunly did not like it. How they turned this farce to their advan- 
tage, in th« present case, may be seen in Gregory. 

\ 'iB^aivp Tf KOip^. 

rn* ex fToAXory iTwv iTndvfAtfiAivtit va^' v^jlTv i^tTt oixtf/Acyny troAiy »yia» 
ItpB^uhnfA^ ifAotq iMi^T0»f ayo«Mo^o/A99'«K ^Uictfy 9^ if etvr^ i6(»9 hicm 

So 
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So that, after . this, a proposal of beginning with 
the Temple, we may well think, would be eagerly 
embraced by them. Till this was rebuilt, their reli- 
gion, as we have seen, was in a state of inanition ; 
sacrifices, which were essential to it, being forbidden 
to be offered in any other place* Hence the Jews had 
attempted, more than once, to restore it, in defiance 
of the power to which they were subject; first, in the 
reign of Adrian, and ^^fterwards, under that of Coa^ 
stantine ^ : but reasons of state defeated the f<H*mer 
attem{rt; and reasons of religion, the latter. Adrian 
regarded and punished it as a rebellion; Constantine, 
as an impiety. They were now invited, as goodstib- 
Jects and faithful worshippers of the true God, to se- 
cond the Emperor's design in restoring them to their 
city and religion. 

But here if anyone should ask, how it appears that 
JuUan had the purpose we ^cuse him of? we shall 
refer him to the whole plan of Julian's conduct for an 
answer. For men's purposes are best declared by 
their actions. He had formed a design to ruin Chris- 
tianity. He had played off the round of his machines 
to no purpose ; and was got, by due degrees, to this ; 
the only battery that was left untried. He had strove 
in vain to weaken its infltience ; he would now, as his 
last effort, ^XX^ckits pretensions: ^d his knowledge 
of the two religions enabled him to chuse his ground 
to advantage. This is the utmost evidence the case 
will afford. For sure no man can be so absurd to 
unagine, that Julian (supposing this to be his inten- 
tion) would proclaim his purpose by ecKct, or, what 
was the same thing, would tell it at court, till he had 
seen the issue of the event : though had that proved 
fortunate, we cannot doubt but ^ In^)6rial Sophist 
♦ Chrywit, adveri. Judaeos, passim. 

ivould 
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would have descanted on his triumph over the Gali 
laean, in all the forms of the chancery, and in all the 
modes of the schools. But as his project was so 
effectually disgraced, it would be still more absurd 
to expect, that either he, or any of his band of sophists, 
should^ be forward to divulge the secret to the 
world. Indeed, their shyness in mentioning the 
disaster at Jerusalem, when their subject requii^s 
i% and the affected disguke they throw over it^ 
when they cannot avoid it, are, to me, the strongest 
proofs of some conscious guilt, or severe mortifica- 
tion. 

But the Christians of that time saw no cause to 
defer accusing Julian of this purpose, till he himself 
should think fit to confess it ; and, therefore, with one 
voice, they proclaim it, and charge it on him without 
scruple or hesitation. And the church was too atten- 
tive to his motions to be the dupe of his professions^ 
in any thing that concerned religion. The ruined 
T£HPLK was the trophy of Christ'? victory over his 
enemies ; so that a project to restore it, could not but 
give them the alarm. They collected, as we do now, 
(but with far better opportunities of so doing), what 
was Julian's re^/jtor/wwe, firom his general character, 
and his particular behaviour towards them. Nor is 
it unlikely but they might get further intelligence firom 
somethmg dropt by his confidents, the Sophists, a 
people vain and talkative, and at no time renowned 
for secrecy. 

Thus much is certain, that the Christian writers we 
unanimous in what they say of Julian's motive : and 
seem to be so well assured of its not being brought in 
question, that they generally content themselves with 
calliog it JadefiBJitelyy a Urmaious project, destructive 
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of Christianity^. But Sozomene goes further, an<j[ 
assures us, that not only Julian, but all the Gentiles, 
who assisted in it, pushed it forward upon that very 
motive ; and for the sake of thatj suspended their 
aversion to the Jewish nation •)•. For an aversion they 
always had, and that, no small one, if we liiay credit 
the best Pagan writers themselves. 

However this is not to be foi-gotten, that let Julian's 
motive be what it would, as the successful execution 
of his design must have impeached the veracity of the 
prophecies, there was a necessity for some interposi- 
tion to defeat it. 

But, besides the principal purpose of utterly dis- 
crediting the Christian name, there were other auxiliary 
motives to push Julian on to a speedy execution. He 
liked the Jews for their bloody sacrifices, to which 
he himself was extravagantly given; he liked them 
better for their implacable hatred to the Christians, 
in which he far outwent them ; and he soothed his 
family revenge, in favouring those whom Constantine 
had persecuted, and persecuted for this very attempt. 
To which we may add that which Marcellinus assigns 
as his principal motive, the glory^of atchieving so bold 
an enterprize :{;. 

* TfX^ iTra^nm xj to 'la^eciup fvXot if4.Ty — Rai ufr^KfVTrlofAif^ 
ivtoiaq wXao-fAol* rir i9r*»o»«» — Greg. Naz. — Ku) k»t aXXor ^l rpomp 
i paa%>\Jivi t»( Xfirtaftf? P>Jivl$t9 oiFn^oi^uv — Socr. — Amt^Am ic; xora 
Ti9€ fvriCf/of "— Rfti THi 'itt^otitff xaBvwXKrt Kara tSp iU Xptfvy trspirfv- 
xoT«r — Theodor. — -"Ot* <rpora{«f ^W 'laAiay©^ r» 'UforoXvfAct ayoixo^- 
(AtTaBaij ui »$ ru^ fripi a,vru9 ^^voI»x«k Vfofptictii aixvptti ixiyij!, 
Philost. apud Photium. 

f n«v1« ^s ra oXXft hvrtfu S» rS <ro»tf/Atv»> /9^t^Xf r 9^ tok oXXoi^ 
£XXi)^i, IK; vaaif *I«^»wi(* 01 fi,iP y»^ 3ri 'I«^»i«k ivyo»f]f(> bfwiinhf 

a^tXiy^M t5 Xp»rS r»q 'erpopfiqui. Sozom. 

t Imperii sui mtmoriam magaitudine opermn gestiens propa- 
gare. Am, Marc. 1. iii. c. i. 

But 
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But Julian^ who aimed at higher matters than ob- 
taining the good-will of the Jews, would not intrust 
so important fi design to their inclinations or abilities. 
He assumed the care of it himself; and carried on 
the project (as far as it was carried) under the Impe- 
rial authority. He assigned for this purpose immense 
sums out of the public treasury. The superintendancy 
of it he committed to his bosom friend, Alypius * ; to 
whom he joined, for his assistant, the governor of the 
province. Alypius was one who had been much 
obliged by Julian f , and for this reason, as is the 
nature of princes, was as much beloved by him : but 
their strongest tye was an equal malice, and con- 
genial aversion to the Christian name ; qualities, doubt- 
less, for which Alypius was preferred to that employ- 
ment. This man, in conjunction with the Jews, and 
under the sanction of the Imperial authority, entered 
upon the business. They laid in immense quantities 
of materials ; they assembled vast numbers of woric* 
men ; the Jews, of both sexes, and of all degrees^ 
bore a share in the labour: they entered upon the 
ruins, cleared away the rubbish, and opened the old 
foundations. 

An account of this attempt (to wave the testimony 
of Christian authors) is transmitted to us by a con- 
temporary writer, of noble extraction, a friend and 
admirer of Julian, and his companion in arms ; a man 
of affairs, a lover of truth, learned, candid, and im* 
partial ; qualities which rendered him the best historian 
of his tune; who, although neither ignorant of the 
doctrines, nor bigotted against the followers of our 
faith, yet was strongly attached to the superstition of 

* The xxixth and xxxth epistles of Julian are written to him^ 
in the latter of which he calls him; 'Ait^fi m^iimTcSi «; fO^Hwrmiu 
t See the »u;i^th Epistle. 

his 
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his ancestors, and, id one word, a Pagan {wofessed 
and declared * 

So 

* As tl^ere have beeu critics absurd exx)ugh to suspect that 
Ammianus ^^arcellmus might be a Christian ; it may be just 
\irorth while t6 quote a passage of the celebrated Hadriaa Valesius, 
who, in few words, has well exposed this groundless conceit. 
** Petrus Pithoeus ad latus Ammiani sui manu sua aotavit, eum 
** Christianum fuisse, propterea quod in libro xzvii. scripsit, 
" Antutitea quaadam provinciales^ id est, episcopos Christianorum, 
" ptirco victu, yili veste, & demissis oculis, perpetuo numini ve^ 
** risque ejus cultaribus ut parcos commendari ^ terecundos. An 
" ideo Ammianus Christianus habendu5 eft, qu6d Deum Christi- 
** anorum perpetuum numen, id est^ Deum sternum, & Christianos 
" Antistites veros perpetui numinis cuUores appellatf Quasi 
*^ non veros perpetui numinis cultores Ammianus vocaverat Gen- 
'* tiles ipsos ac sui similes, quibus quidam etiam Christianorum 
" episcopi in provinciis sanctiiate vitae & verecundia commenda- 
'^ rentur ac placerent. Ita tamen de Ammiano sensit & Claudius 
^' Chiffletius, cum verbis ejus supra laudatis, tum aliis levissimis 
'^ conjecturis adductus. Sed qui attente legerit, quae praeter 
" caetera in fine libri xiv de Adrasti vel Nemesi, quae in libro 
" xvi de Mercurio, quae in libro xxi de numine Themidis, de Ha- 
'* ruspicina, de Auguriis, variisque artibus futura praenoscendi, 
'^ veteres theologos suos, & pbysicos, ac mysticos secutus scripsit: 
'^ profectd fateri cogetur, euro cultui Deum addictum ac devotum 
** fiiisse. Cert^ de diis gentium tanquam de suis semper loquitur ; 
** de Christianis sacris mysteriisque non item- Nunquam Chris- 
** tianis se adjungit ; nunquam & nusquam eorum se numero ad- 
^ scribit ; & Julionum A. quem suum heroa fecit, banc prsecipu^ 
^' ob causam mihi videtur toties & tantopere laudare, quod k 
^^ religione Christiana ad numinum cultum desciverit. Qu4 tamen 
^' erat prudentid, adeo modest atque sincere, ac nonnumquam 
*^ etiam benevolo de Christianis rebus commemorat, ut aliqui 
** unum ex nostris putaverint. Nimirum, sicuti existimo, vir 
^ bonus, integer & sapiens religionem Christianam aon sequi^ 
** tuto se posse intelligebat : eandem principibus suis acceptam &^ 
^^ toto fer^ orbe Romano difiiisam palam damnare non audebat^ 
" sed & forsitau religionum diversitates non improbavit, per- 
** suasumque habuit (sicut ait De notitia Dei Symmachus) udt 
** vi4 npn posse pervenire ad tam grande secretum." Praef. in 
pointer. Am, Marc, editlonem.. To these a thousand other proofe 
iQight be added. I shall content myself; at present, with one^ 

takett 
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So much then the most sceptical reader must be 
forced to grant. To doubt of this, would be subverting 

the 

taken from those very words which Chifflet has given as the 
strongest, evidence of his Christianity, whxre, speaking of Con- 
ftantius, he says, " Christianam reiigionem ahsolutam & sim- 
** plicem anili superstitione conftindens ; in qua scrataiida per^ 
** plexiufi qiiam componenda gravius, «xcitavit discidia plurima; 
*• qOae progressa fusidls aluit concertatione verborum/ Lib. xxi, 
cap. 16. By these words (as the critics observe) are doubtless 
meant those two famous party badges^ the S/£o»<ri©- and S/^ois^*^. 
Now it seems odd, the historian shouhi characterize a temper of 
mind, arising from a dispute of this kind (which has rather the 
iappearance of a philosophic than a popular bigotry) by the name 
of anilis supcrstitio. On a supposition, that the censur^r was a 
Christian, it appears very odd : but copsider him as a Pagan, 
and nothing is more natural : He must then see thi^ question, 
concerning the Son of God, in the same light he did what their 
mi/t hology tsLught concerning the paternity and filiation of 'their 
gods ; which the learned amongst them ranked in the first class 
of their aniles super atitioncs. It is true, Ammianus thought more 
reverently of the Christian martyrs than the famous philostvphic 
emperor had formerly done (who called their virtue a mere brutish 
obstinacy^ iJ/iXn «rpaTa|tf> Lib. xi. §3.) for he says of them,— 
" Qui deviare a religione compulsi, pertulere cruciabiles poenas, 
** adusque gloriosam mortem intemerata fide progressi nunc Mar- 
** tyres appellantur." Lib. xxii. cap. ii. But Antoninus was en- 
tirely ignorant of the Christian religion : We have shewn above 
what kept him from the knowledge of it. The historian knew it 
well, as appears from the character he gives it, of absoluta Sr 
simplex'; and the dying in defence of such a religion could not but 
be, in his opinion, fnors gloriosa : he being, as appears through- 
out his history, a religious Theist, and untainted with the Naturalism 
of Tacitus ; for Christianity ht^d produced tliis good effect in the 
quarter of its enemies, that it had entirely discredited the schools 
of Strato and Epicurus, as Julian himself informs us. Ammianus, 
then, was Pagan, if his religion may be gathered from the re- 
flections he makes upon his facts. It is true, this way of reason- 
ing cannot be safely applied to any but to an original Writer of 
History. Compilers and Abbreviators of other men's works are 
not supposed to have ^ny sense of their own ; they take their 
colours, like the Cameliop, from the various matter on which 
Vol. VHL F they 
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the very fpuncjations of human credit; and it might aa 
well be questioned whether Caesar was assaulted in 
the senate, a^ whether Julian attempted to rebuild the 
Temple of Jerusalem. 

What npw w^s the condition of the church at this 
juncture ! and how \ver? the fears of the good people 
alarmed! It had long combated, and at length tiir 
umphed over, the prejudices of the people, the arts of 
the philosophers, arjd 0ie violence t)f civil power. It 
had bent the obstinacy of superstition by the superbr 
force of miracles : it had coqfounded the meretricious 
confidence of Grecian Sophistry, by the simple majesty 
of Truth ; and had wearied ovjt the ra^ of tyranny, 
by constancy and contempt of suffering. But it was 
now summoned to a seyefer tqal, and pushed upon 
the very crisis of its fate. Its enetpies, supported by 
the whole power of the empire, had brought a decisive 
scheme to its projection ; a scheme that was to reflect 
eternal dishonour upon the Oracles of Truth. The 
credit of God's servants, the authQf ^ty pf hi^ word, and 
the very pretensions of revelation, were all vitally inr 
terested in the event. The Iqng strnggk ^ptween 
Superstition and Religion was now \,o l>e finally 

decided. 

thty feed; and, with the facts* often epitomise the sentiments 
of^tbeir originals. George Elmacine, an Eastern Christiap, whose 
f:hronicle of the Saracens is translated from the Arabic by £rpei 
nius into Latin, ^nd by Vattier into Frepch, is s« regularly 
changeable in this respect, th^t Vattier very justly says of hinij^ 
*' Quand il parle de quelque chose concernant la religion d^ 
'< Mahomet, on 4ii'ort au'il est Mahometan : Quand il parle des 
f' Catholiques, ou'il est Cathalique : Quand il parl^ des JacobiteSj 
<< de mesme." The translator's reflection upon it is extraordinary]^ 
'* Grand perfection, k mon advis, p«ur un historien: pour un 
?* historien Chrestien, je n'en parle point.*^ Eyery one sees the 
ridicule. However the maxim he had in view is a good one. 
That the historian shouid not appear to he of any sect or forU^ 
ffut this is very different from being of a// in their turns* 
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tiecided. The God of the Christians was publicly 
challenged : his power was defied to protect his Dis- 
pensation against this impending stroke. Destitute of 
all human aid, their only reliance was on heaven. 
And no believer^ but must conclude, that God would 
indeed interpose to vindicate the character of his Son : 
no man, but must confess, that to support a Religion 
like this, was an occasion ivorthy the interposition of 
the Lord of all things. 

Well, the impious attack was made ; and the ex- 
pected protection afforded *. The same great and 
impartial historian, who acquaints us with the attempt, 
informs us likewise of the defeat of it. His account 
is in tiiiese words : " Julian (having been already thrice 
" consul) taking Sallust, prefect of the several Gauls, 
** for his colleague, entered a fourth time on this high 
^* magistracy. It appeared strange to see a private 
" man associated with Augustus: a thing, which, 
** since the consulate of Dioclesian and Aristobulus, 
*' history afforded no example of. And although his 
" sensibility of the many and great events, which this 
^' year was likely to produce, made him very anxious 
" for the future, yet he both pushed on the various 
*■ and complicated preparatives for this expedition 
" with the utmost application, and, having an eye in 
" every quarter, and being desirous to eternize his 
" reign by the greatness of his atchievements, he pro- 
" jected tp rebuild, at an impoense expense, the proud 
" and magnificent temple of Jerusalem ; which (after 
" many combats, attended witii much bloodshed on 

Socrat* Hist. £ccL lib. iii. cap. 20. 

P 2 " hoth 
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" both sides, during the sie;jje by Vespasian) was, 
" with great difficulty, taken and destroyed by Titus. 
" He comrnitted the conduct of this affair to Alypius 
^' of Antloch, who formerly had been lieutenant in 
** Britain. -When, therefore, this Alypius had set 
^' himself to the vigorous execution of his charge, in 
" which he had all the assistance that the governor 
*' of the province could afford him, horrible balls of 
^* fii'e, breaking out near the foundations, M-ith fre-- 
*^ quent and reiterated attacks, rendered the place, 
" from time to time, inaccessible to the scorchexl and 
*' blasted workmen ; and the victorious element con- 
^^ tinning, in this manner, obstinately and resolutely 
*' bent, as it were, to drive them to a distance, Alypius 
** thought best to give over the entei'pri^e *." 

Thus did the vigilance of Providence not only vin^ 
dicate the honour of our holy fiiith in \he open view of 
all men, but, in its goodness, secured the memory of 
this impious attempt by the testimony of the most un- 
exceptionable witness. For were infidehty itself, when 

♦ Juliunus jam ter consul adscito i© collegium trabeae SaU 
Jiistio, pra&fecto per Gallias, quater ipse ampHssimum inierat 
magistratum : & videbatur novum, adjunctura esse Augusto prU 
"vatum, quod post Dioclesianum & Aristobulum nuUus meminerat 
jgestum. Ei licet accidentium varietatem sollicita' meute praeci- 
piens, multiplicatos expeditionis apparatis flagranti studio pe<« 
rurgeret : diligentiam tam«n ubique dividens, imperiique sui mc- 
moriam magnitudine operum gestiens propagare, ambitiosum 
quondE^m apud Hierosol\'mam templum, quod post multa & in-; 
terneciva certamina, obsidente Vespasiano posteaqu^ Tito, aegre 
est expugnatum, instaurare sumptibus cogitabat immodicis: ne-^ 
gotiumquc maturandom Alypio dcderat Antiochensi, qui olim 
Britannias curaverat pro praefectis. Cum itaque rei idem fortiter 
jnstaret Alypiui, juvarctque provincise Rector, nietuendi globi 
ilammanim prope fundamenta crebris aasultibus erumpept^s, i^- 
cere locum exustis aliquoties operantibm inaccessum : hocque 
mode ekmento destiuatina repelledtei cessavit iaceptumt Amm. 
MftTPt iib» 3pt4ii. cap, I. 

it 
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it would evad^ the force of evidence, to prescribe 
what qualities it expected in a faultless testimony, it 
could invent none but what might be found in the his- 
torian here produced. He was a Pagan, and so not 
prejudiced in favour of Christianity t He was a de- 
pendent, a follower, and a profound admirer of Ju- 
lian, and so not inclined to report any thing to his dis* 
honour: He was a lover of truth, and so would not 
relate what he knew, or but suspected, to be lalse : 
He had great sense, improved by the study of philo* 
sophy and knowledge of the world, and so would not 
easily suffer himself to be deceived : he was not only 
contemporai-y to the fact ; but, at the time it happened^ 
resident near the place : He recorded the event not 
•on its tirst report, when, in the relation of joumalary 
occurrences, much falsehood blends itself with truth { 
but after time and inquiry, which separates this impure 
mixture, had confirmed what really happened : He 
related it nc4; as an uncertain report or hearsay, with 
diffidence ; but as a notorious fact, at that time, no 
more questioned in Asia, than the project and success 
iof the Persian expedition : He inserted it not for any 
f)artial purpose in support or confutation of any 
system ; in defence or discredit of any character : he 
delivered it in no cursory or transient manner, nor in 
a loose or private memoir; but gravely and deliberate- 
ly, as the natural and necessary part of a composition 
the most useful and impoitant, a general history of 
the empire; on the complete performance of which 
the author was so intent, that he exchanged a court 
life, for one of study and contemplation ; and cho^e 
Rome, tlie great repository of the proper materials, 
for the place of his retirement. 
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CHAP. IV. 

BUT the evidence given by the adversaries of our 
faith to the truth of this illustrious miracle does not 
rest upon a single witness : I propose to shew, that 
libanius, the friend and favourite of Julian, -and even 
Julian himself> whose impiety brought this disgrace 
upon Paganism, have both confessed the hand by which 
he was overcome ; though with that obscurity, and con- 
fusion of tongue, which always attends the graceless 
shame of impenitent offenders. 

And I shall be the fuller in weighing the value of 
their testimony, as it hath hitherto, I think, been en- 
tirely^ overlooked, and, by reason of an affected dis- 
guise, passed the critics unobserved. 

Libanius, in the History of his own Life^ speaking 
of the fate of Julian, says, " The Persians, iadeed, 
•* were informed by a deserter, of the state to which 
" fortune had now reduced our affairs: but not a 
" single man * amongst us at Antioch, knew any 
" thing of the matter. It is true, the calamity seemed 
" to have been foretold by certain earthquakes in 
^^ Palestine^ which overthrew some cities, and da- 
" maged others. For it appeared to us, as if God 
** had presignified some great event by these dis- 
*^ asters : and, while we were making our vows for 
" averting the evil we apprehended, camera mes- 

* 'A>0gwir«)' fiiy hiit^ — The words are remarkable, and, I sus- 
pect, emphaticaL It looks as if he used them to discredit a com- 
mon report then in the mouths of the people, and which hath 
since figured in ecclesiastical history, to this effect, " That 
Libanius, about this time, meeting a certain schoolmaster ia 
Antioch, asked him, in derision, What the carpenter's son was 
doing? To which the other replied, Making a coffin for your 
hero." 

" srager. 
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'* senger, ki. ^i" Again, in his funeral oration on 
Julian' a death, he says, " The temple of Apollo con- 
** sumed by fire^ presaged this misfortune — as did 
^* those earthqtiokes which shook all the land^ the mes- 
** sengers, as it were, of the following disorders and 
** confusion f ." It can admit no doubt but that the 
earthquakes spoken of in both passages, and said to 
have happened before the death ot Julian, are the same. 
The^r^ says they were in . Palestine ; the second 
fixes'themto the time of burning the temple at Daphne : 
all which laid together brings us direcitly to the 
earthquake at Jerusalem^ And though, either out of 
malice, imperfect information, or wrong conception 
of what he heard, he lessens the event by the omission 
of one circumstance, and aggravates it by the inven- 
tion of others, yet the characteristic marks of time 
and placCy which he has left to it, prevent his putting 
the change upon us, if that was his intention, as it 
seems to have been, if we reflect, that tlie circum- 
stance of destroying cities, and shaking the whole 
empire, belong to an earthquake which happened about 
a year and half after Julian's death j;, and of which 
he was well apprised, as appears by his oration to 
acenge the death of Julian, addressed to Theodosius : 

ytovlo TV itaxi i^ipvlai, moJaup tup h rti IlaAairW {UaXairipyi} '^vpia, 

^ TSto ^9 PttJi *Av6hXup^ wfl ^aTTXPUfAkfO^ — tSto o^iffftM y3> 

I Kal. Aug. consule Valentiniano priiuum cum fratre hor>- 
rendi terrores per omnem orbis ambkum grassati sunt subiti.~« 
concutitur omnis terreni stabilitas ponderis, MAREque di«- 
pulsum letro fiuctibus evolutis abscessit — innumera qusedapa in 
civitatibus & ubi reperta sunt aedificia complananint. — ^Am. Marc. 
t xxvi. c. 10. 

F 4 in 
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in which he tells the emperor, the Gods were angry 
that Julianas death had not been hitherto avenijed : 
and had given evident marks of their displeasure by 
the frequent slatighters of the Roman people ; and a 
dreadftil earthquake, which shook both land and sea*. 
Hitherto Libanius, notwitlistanding the disguisements 
taken notice of above, hath reasonably well distin- 
guished these two different earthquakes, tlie one in 
Palestine, and the other over all the Roman empire; 
by expressly affirming, that the first happened before 
the death of Julian ; and the second, some time 
after. Yet, in another place, in his oration on the 
death of Julian^ he seems totally to have confounded 
them with one another f . 

> But the carelessness or the perversity of the writers 
of these times, whether Christians or Pagans, is 
equally to be lamented. We have observed the arts 
Libanius employs to hide the earthquake at JerU" 
sdlem, and seen with what pomp he ascribes the dis- 
aster occasioned by thaty which happened under the 
first consulate of Valentinian and his brother, to the 
anger of the gods for the urtavenged murder of Julian. 
On which account, I suppose, it is, that Sozomene 
affirms, that this earthquake happened in the time of 
Julian J, and makes it one of the marks of God's 
displeasure at his apostasy. So again because Li- 

* *0 troXvj ^l (poveq ort tJ^i, oti w 'Pc^jtAij, LMfMvuf o^yyiv ijur^n^tip 
ii Sr qI fAfy avi^pnie-KOP^ ol ^i fijptiA^oy. o foi^ THS Tf Batu xj 
OAAATTAN. C. lO. 

f *H fA^y 71 7?y yaX^f n n^i% r5 wei^Sf — aiiraa'UP'afjiJvvp xe^Ouvta 

AiSvtff ociccia'ai, &C. 

I 'A/Ai^fi(7o« ^a^» vreivlx roy x^ofop ravlriol T)|( paaiXeUt^ a^yupctitlut 

^LiyvTrlop 'AA«{»f3]pi?<r» yiyon «wfl^, &c. Lib. vi. C. 2* 

banius 
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banius had with excessive impudence accused the 
Christians of the death of Julian, Gregory Naz. to be 
even with him, charges Julian with tlie murder of 
Constantius. Each, I dare say, wfth equal justice ; 
both, I am well satisfied, with the same spirit. 

I come now to the testimony of Julian. His 
letter to the community of the Jews has been already 
mentioned. From that part of it, wherein he informs 
them how he had punished such as had given their 
people unjust vexation, it appears to have been written 
early in his reign ; on his first coming to Constanti- 
nople, when he purged the city and palace of spies, 
informers, and the like pests of a corrupted court *. 
The principal design of it is to acquaint them with 

his 

* Sozomene takes notice of tbis letter, x^ «ra1pia^;^aK «^ 

T9f Avrtf ffajtTitiaf, Notwithstanding which, those who have 
conveyed it down to us have stampt this mark of doubt and 
suspicion on the face of it, §1 ytticriH^, Without question^ they 
believed it to be forged by the Jews. The writer of it styles 
the injuries offered to the Jews, impious ; as if they were a holy 
nation — Keu rl t^( roiavni; ^vcpriiAaq aciffftfAa i»\ca/6a iSkaauy.%9 
f^aeui tells them that he had precipitated the delators into 
horrible dungeons with his otcn handsy i^ fAu iyti it xH^^' */*^< 
Xt£ofU9^, lU $o^^oif Saai Hht^xi calls the patriarch brother, ro» 
ahhf ^"1^X09 rip al^ttrtfAuralo^ mai^t^^^if I and promises, that when 
be bad restored their city, he would come thither, and live and 
worship with them. All these particulars, the critics conceived 
to smell strongly of imposture. 

But what probably most confirmed their suspicions, was the 
me the Jews made of it, to evade a miracle that so much 
humbled them : We see it only promises their restoration after 
his Persian expedition. And one R. David Gans, of ^he sixteenth 
century, in the second part of his book, called Zamach, quoted 
by Wagenseilius, in his Tela ignea Satanae, p. 231. appears to 
have made this very use of it. ^' Julianus Caesar praecepit ut 
^ restitueretur templum sanctissimum, magno cum decore - & 
** pulchritudinc, huicque rei ipse 5umtu8 suppeditavit. Verum 

« ccelitua 
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his purpose to rebuild their city, on his return from 
the Persian war. And without doubt he then in- 
tended 

" coelitus impcdimentum injectum est ne pcrficeretar fabrica, 
" NAM Caesar in tello Persico periit." 

But what Greg. Nazianzen, in hi« second LroecHve, tells us 
of the conference that followed this letter, plainly shews it to be 
genuine. Julian, he sa3r89 assured the leaders of the Jews, 
he had discovered, from their sacred books, that the time of 
their restoration was at hand. iv»Oi»a{Mp rt liidt» U rSf ma^ 

9^ eiiroK^vKlofMP^ tvfoicc^ vXalr/Aol* T«y iv/ytinv. — It is not a mere 
curiosity to inquire, what prophecy it was, that Julian per- 
verted; because it tends to confirm the truth of Nazianzen*s 
relation. I have sometimes thought it might possibly be the 
words of the Septuagint, in Dan* ix. 27. SvjtIIXimb i^Viatren hrl 
^¥ i^ucit. The ambiguity of which Julian took the advantage 
of (against Hellenistic Jews, who, it is probable, knew no more 
of the original than himself) as signifying, the tribute shall be 
given to the desolate, instead of, the consummation shall be poured 
t^on the desolate. For the letter in question tells us, he had 
remitted their tribute ; and by so doing, we see, was for passing 
himself upon them for a kind of second Cyrus. 

All this (that is to say, the authenticity of the letter, the 
truth of Nazianzen's relation, and this conjecture concerning 
the prophecy Julian pretended to go upon) seems greatly to be 
supported by what the Christian writers say of the behaviour 
of the Jews while the project was in agitation. Socrates assures 
us, that they menaced the Christians, and threatened to treat 
them as they themselves had been treated by the Romans. L. iii. 
C. 20. — ^o^ipjff S^ roTjS X^in«yoi( mhixtva'a* i»vliti, ii?M^^tvM 
Tt Kar owrcHpf iflravtiXSylcv rocavra mniati*^ oca avrol vu^tt *Payfc«iAW 
9»Xui wiwrovOflwi. And Rufinus says, they were as vain as if 
they had had a prophet of their own at their head. And this they 
might well be, when they had an emperor who promised U^ 
live and worship with them, and set himself up for the restorer 
foretold by their prophets. 

There is only one thing in the letter, which remains to be 
accounted for; and that is, the strange boast of his personal 
atchievement, in thrusting down the delators into dungeons with 
his own hands: la which the Imperial character is so little 

preserved. 
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tended to defer the re*estabtishment of the Jewish 
religi(Hi till that war was at an end. But his various 
attacks upon Christianity not succeeding to his hopes^ 
he grew enraged by his defeat, and resolved to put 
this last effort of his malice in immediate execution. 

We may be assured, this letter had brought the 
principal Jews, from all quarters of the world, to 
court. The manner in which he appeared to interest 
himself in their quarrel, could not but persuade them, 
that the apostate from Christianity was become more 
than half a proselyte to Judaism. While he, on his 
part, flattered himself, that those who adhered so 
obstinately to bloody sacrifices might be easily cajoled 
into idolatry. 

These, apparently, were the men, then residing at 
court, and waiting for his favours, whom, Chrysos- 
tome and Gregory Nazianzen tell us, he called 
together, to inquire, Why they did not offer sacri- 
fices as the Imv directed ; at a time when the empire 
stood so much in need of the divine protection, and 
the emperor was so well disposed to implore it from 
sdl quarters. They replied, that it was not lawful 
to sacrifice but in the temple of Jerusalem only. This 
was what He would be at : so he took the advantage 
of their answer, to facilitate his secret purpose; 
which was to ^ve the lie at once to all the prophets 
and messengers of God. 

For 

preserved, that the learned M. de la Bleterie is almost tempted, 
on this single circumstance, to give up the letter for a forgery. 
But he here forgets what he himself had before mentioned of 
the strange escapes of this fantastic monarch. *' Saint Gregoirc 
<< Nazianze dit, que Julien chassoit k coups d% pii Ik de poing 
** de pauvres gens qui venoient lui demander des graces. Ces 
" pauvres gens (says M. de la Bleterie) pouvoient bien ^tpc de^ 
^ Delateurs." Vie de Julien, p. 314. 2d edit. 
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For we are by no means to suppose him so ignorant 
as not to know what the law in this case required^ 
That very letter to the arnmumty plainly insinuates 
he did know it. His acquaintance with Scripture 
must h&ve informed him of it : for if there was any 
pai t to which he would give greater attention than the 
rest, it was the ritual of sacrifices, a species of 
worship,^ to which he was inordinately addicted. Be- 
sides, in his discourse against the Christian -Religion, 
he occasionally, but in express words, declares, that 
it was of the nature of the Mosaic Law, to offer sa- 
criiices at Jerusalem ouly*. But as this discourse 
was wTitten some time after tlie consultation in question, 
I would lay the less weight upon it. 

However, no one, I think, can doubt, but that 
the whole conference was a farce; that Julian only 
wanted a screen for his impiety; and that tlie pre- 
tence of procuring the means of tlieir intercession with 
the God of the universe, for the prosperity of the 
empire, was no other than a decent cover for putting 
this last effort of his malice in present execution. 
The Jews ef^erly fell in with his project; and the 
issue was as we have related it. 

This gieat event happened in the beginning of the 
year ccclxiii, as appears from the words of Ain- 
mianus Marcellinus, quoted above. Julian, who then 
wintered at Antioch, was preparing for his Persian 
expedition ; for which he did not set out till the 
month of March. So unexpected a traverse, we must 
suppose, would be immediately carried to him f , with 
all the circumstances that attended it: Alypius could 

* 'XfAtTi ^f o( rm Ktufiv St/o-wt* tv^Ci^tu i^u hofAttoi t5j 'U^fiermXifA, 
mrd T»»^ tt ^vilt ; - apud Cyril, p. 306. 8panh. ed. 
t raur» iKtm ^449 '^Ak»»oj. Theod. 1. iii. c« 20. 

not 
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not but assure him, that the repeated eruptions 
made it impracticable to persist in the attempt; and 
that the consumption of the materials utterly disabled 
his, agents from speedily renewing it. What his first 
sentiments were, on this occasion,* we have no certain 
or particular account : how he resented the disgrace 
in his cooler hours, I am now going to shew. 

There is, amongst the writings of Julian, a notable 
fragment of an oration, or epistle^ call it which you 
will, first given us by Petavius, wherein the emperor^ 
with great abilities and learning, prescribes and marks 
out a method to reform Paganism, and 3et it np for 
a rival to the Gospel, in all the plausible pretences 
to piety and virtue. Tliis, and his books against 
the Christian Religion, were the two master >vheels 
of the «ame machine : the one was to degrade Chris- 
tianity, the other to advance superstition : and there* 
fore it is no wonder we find them written at the same 
time. St. Jerom expressly says*, that the books 
against our holy faith were composed during the 
Persian expedition. Libanius, indeed, intimates, they 
were written in his winter quarters at Antioch. Their 

* £p» i^xxiii* ad magnum oratoreiQ. And his historian tells 
us, that, even to the last, while harassed with famine an4 
the Persian cavalry, he continued to employ the silent hours of 
the night, in his usual sophistic exercises of reading and com- 
posing: which Ammianus, to do his master honour, says, was 
in imitation of Julius Cassar. — Ipse autem- ad sollicitam sus- 
pensamque quietem paulisper'^protractus, cum sorano« >(ut ^olebat) 
depulso, ad smulationem Caesaris Julii quaedam sub pellibut 
scribcns, obscuro noctis, altitudine sensus cuj.usdam philosophi 
teneretur, vidit squalidius, ut confessus est proximis, specien^ 
illam geiiii poblici, ^c. lib. xxv, c -2, And it is not improbable 
|)ut his^favourite Libanius had those rery writings in his eye, 
Vfrhen he said that the life of hip master, Julian, was then equally 
divided between his cares for religion and the state, Ojro; yei^ 

91}^ fii^is A><»)f*C^9f X>e ulcisc, Julian, iiece, 

ftCCOUUti 
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accoonts may be ea$ily reconciled, in supposing that 
this part was planned and b^un before his remove. 
However, the other part> the directions for the re- 
formation of Paganism, was as late as the Persian 
expedition ; for this, we have the author's own word, 
where, speaking of the customary honours paid to 
the Gods, he says — " which not three years, nor 
" three thousand have established : but all past age^, 
^^ amongst all the nations upon earth *." By the three 
years he evidently alludes to his restoration of ido- 
latry; which, at any time sooner than the Persian 
expedition, was not intitled to so high a date. For he 
was first saluted Augustus in the spring of the year 
cecLx, and the Persian expedition was in the 
spring cccLxiii. 

At this time, therefore, he had well digested his 
defeat at Jerusalem. What effects it left upon his 
temper, the following passage of this fragment will 
inform us ; where, after havihg justified the Gods for 
suffering their temples, images, and most devout wor- 
shippers to be injuriously treated, he goes on thus : — 
*^ Let no mani therefore, because he hath seen or 
** heard of those who have insulted their images and 
*^ Temples^ entertain any doubts concerning their 
'* superintendency. For this reason too, let them not 
** think to delude us with their sophistry, nor terrify 
^- us with the cry of Providence, For, the prophets 
" amongst the Jews, who so much upbraid us with 
'* these disasters, what will they say to their own 
*' temple ? that temple of theirs, which has been now 
'^ a third time (Jestroyed f , find ]& not raised again 

. "to ^ 

4rpo\aCv »lu9 h vcUrt tok tiJ^ y^ tBncrtt. p. •294, Spanh. Ed. , 

t The learned J. A, Fabricius tbinkft tbi» r^Jrw ivui^^wiil^ ^ 

includes } 
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^' to this day. I say not this to upbraid them ; for 
■ ' I myself, after so long a desolation, would have 
" rebuilt it* in honour of the God which was there 
'* worshipped. But I now mention it only as I was 
** willing to shew, that nothing human is exempt 
*• from the injuries of time. As to the prophets, 
" who write in this manner, they merely rave, and 
" cant to the capacities of dreaming old women. Not 
" that I would insinuate, the God they worship is 
■^ not great and mighty : but this I say, he hath no 
*' good prophets, nor interpreters of bis will, amongst 

" them. 

includes the defeat of Julian's attempt to rebuild the temple ; 
and so, in his Lux Evangelii, he brings it to prove Julian's own 
acknowledgement of the miracle : in which he has been followed 
by M. de la Bleterie and •thers* But i. Defeating an attempt 
to rebuild, cannot, in any known figure of speech, be called 
the overthrow of a building. 2. 'EyupoiAivs ^l i^\ vZv pan never 
be said of a building destroyed but two months before. In a 
wordy Fabricips is mistaken ; the three subversions here meant, 
were — that by the Assyrians, — that by Herod, the son of An- 
tipater, — and that by Vespasian. And though Herod's demo- 
lition of it was only in order to rebuild it more magnificently, 
yet it was such a destruction as Juliap might properly enough 
prge for the support of his argument, against an objection, 
that supposed stability and iuration amongst the qualities to 
be looked for in the domicile of the true God ; which the Pagan 
temples not having, were concluded to belong to the false. — Or 
it may possibly be, that, instead of Herod's demolition, he 
might allude to the profanation of it by Antiocbus, as a 
learned friend suggests. But what is decisive against Fabricius^s 
interpretation is this; Julian in one and the same paragraph 
could nev^r call his project a destruction of th^ temple, and an 
attempt to rebuild it. 

* ocyt rocBTon Ss^f09 Xf^'^^ itaricretc^at ^tuoi^f mhrh — I do 
not urge this kidependent declaration (which implies son^e 
hindrance of hi$i purpose) against the unbelievers, because they 
vill say, '* the hindrance appears to have been the Persian ex- 
ff pedition ; Julian having told th# Jews, in his Letter still extant, 
f' that he would rebuild their temple when he had ended that 
f? war^ which implies his inability qf doing it befofet'' 
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** them. The reason is, they never applied them- 
" selves to purge and purify the mind in the circle of 
^"human science, nor tried to open their eyes wliich 
^' ignorance had shut up, nor strove to drive away 
" the darkness in whidi they lay involved : but are 
" as men, who through mists or clouds see the great 
" light of heaven * neither clearly nor distuictly, and 
*' mistake that ethereal splendor for an impure ter- 
*• restrial fire ; and, stark blind to all nature working 
" round them, roar out with frantic vehemence, Fear 
^^ and treyjible, ye inhabitants of earth! Fire, light- 
" ningy the sword, darts, death, and all the frightful 
*' words that express that one destructive property of 
" FIRE. But of these things it is more expedient to 
*' speak in private, where we may shew, how much 
*' these masters of wisdom, who pretend to be sent 
'' from God, are inferior to our Poets f." 

The 

* Julian, by ^iJ? ftiy«, means the Sun, as before, Qm fttysr, 
the God of iJte Universe, For, (pS^ xa^a^p, which follows, wag, 
I believe, never used by these fanatic platonistf, for a ier^ 
reitritd fire, it being the term they gave to their holif light, or 
MuroTrtov ayx\yi.a, Julian thought nothing more holy than the 
Sun. — He did not add the article, because he is here expressing 
the idea of the mistaken beholder, — a •great light, though, by that, 
fie himself meant, the great light. 

Wf^i T«( mr^ofoiaq ^/bcaf* •» yct^ ifjuTy otliH^otlii roi»vT»9 rut *litimw» 

vr'f09 xpowK avaricmc^t -^uroidijr ahtow tif nji^v t5 xXjjfttJ'l^* §«■* 
tcvra, Bid tv»l ^1 ixP^^^H'^^ oivrZy ^tl^au ffuXofAiv'B't on rut av^^anrUvv 

yqauiot^ ^v^9Tf of«i^£f/ltf. Ov^h, ^, o?/Aa», xvXvtt to* ftiv Sior 

Sri upol^an fJi^iAViiora xlup ra OfAfAola* ^^l itpana&a^t rqr Ivtxiififtnjr 
mvr^T^ »X'^^^* 'AM* Jo fSf fjUya .^»**^»;^(»« «v6pft;ro^0A«1r«vIfctf 
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The reader, who consults the fragment from whence 
this long passage is transcribed, will perceive, that it is 
a mere digression. But if it were foreign to his sub- 
ject, we shall see it concerned a matter vei'y intimate 
to his thoughts. The persecuted church of Christ was, 
at this time, triumphant, and loudly exulting in the 
divine protection so miraculously afforded k. The 
apostate, when the power of the empire failed Mm, 
had recourse to this last expedient, tiie arms of ca« 
lumny, to vent his rage, and cover the shame of his 
disappointment. And the^ it was that, exchanging 
the Imperial Aor the Sophisfs throne^, he composed 
the twjo discourses mentioned above. Now, to be 
altogether silent on a subject, that was plainly the 
occasion of his writing, would have been an affectation 
that had rather betrayed, than covered, his self-con- 
viction. On the other hand, the soldier's pride of 
beart, the pedant's contempt for his unclassical adver- 
saries, and the monarch's delicacy for thfe imperial 
dignity, would not suffer hip to enter on a formal 
altercation. Besides, in this case, he must either have 
<:onfessed or denied the fact The one would have 
completed the triumph of his adversaries; and the 
4>ther offended the ingenuity of his friends. He there- 
fore chose a middle way : and, under shew of exposing - 
the denunciations of the Jewish prophets against past 
idolatriet, as the ravings of enjdiusiasm, k^ covertly 

condemns 

f^i*tUU* y^Jiuch^ mv^ ^y^ii 'S^^te^ f(|(;^ai^<», fofifmiar «ro^Xti( 

fSmt. yryitua% ««iijlw», •• T«iy vvi^ t5 diS A07MV J(l<E»0ica^o*. p. ^95. 
Spanh. £d. 

♦ tflrf d^hm ri»l( ^W^ *«^ C<xp»nxa;« it} QAm^Z^. Thcmist, 
lOrat I. 

Vol. VIIL G 
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condemns the present triumphs of the church as the 
workings of the same spirit, upon the ground of a 
natural event. 

For, taking occasion (though the subject of the 
work before us was the reformation of Fag^nism) to 
vindicate that ancient worship from the dishonours it 
had from time to time suffered, in tlie overthrow of 
its temples and idols, he observes, that those who ex- 
ulted most in its disgraces, the J emsh prophets (whose 
writings, indeed, abound with exclamations and denun^ 
ciations on the folly of idolatry, the impuissance of 
idols, aild the destruction to which both were devoted) 
had of all men the least reason to triumph; since 
their pwn temple had been thrice destroyed, and at 
that very time lay in ruins. This leads him to the 
subject he wanted to touch upon : he therefore adds, 
that he spoke this out of no ill-will to the community 
of the JetvSy foi' that he was himself desirous of re^ 
building their temple. No, but only to convince them 
that neither the overthrow of their temple, ppr the 
temples of Paganism, was to be ascribed to divine 
wrath, but to the natural condition of earthly things. 
And, enraged at the contrary principle, tvhich occa" 
sioned these exultations in the Christian church, he 
attiempts to shew, in the character he ^ves of tte 
Jewish prophets, which he trusted the intelligent reader 
would apply to the Christian mimsters, that it was the 
issue of ignorance and superstition, These prophets 
he represents as despising human science, and act'mg 
upon the principlesf, and preachitig to the capadtiea 
of ignorant and superstitious women, a chamcter 
w^bich was, and might be, objected to the Christian 
ministry, wfcose writings are full of exclamations 
against Grecian literature, but what by ao. means 
suited the J^mshprophets^ whaappeir ta^ hsive Bad 
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as much of the barbaric learning of those earty tipies 
as any of their Pagan nci^bours. But, lest this should 
not sufficiently mark his purpose, by an elegant simi- 
litude, in which he employs his favourite idol, the Sun, 
to shew the root of these superstitions to be the igno- 
rance of nature; he makes those, whom he supposes 
under its illusions, to cry out in the very exclamations 
that then resounded from one. end of the Chiistiaa 
world to the other, Fear and tremble^ ye inhabitants 
of ear^h l-^Fire, lightning y the sword^ dartSy deaths 
and all the frightful words (says he) which express that 
one destructive property of Jire. — By which he plainly 
enough insinuates that this boastei miracle, by whidi 
his purpose was defeated was only a natural eruption : 
but that the Christians were as ignorant of natural 
causes as men who seeing the Sun through mists mis- 
take it for a globe of terrestrial fire. But as if now 
he had run riot, he suddenly checks himself, and ob- 
serves, that this was a subject properer for a privatg 
audience. And here the genius of Paganism came to 
his aid very opportunely ; which, when pinched and 
distressed, was always as ready to cry out mystert, 
as he says the church was to call out fire. To say 
the truth, it was full time to draw back. He had con- 
fessed his inclination and purpose of rebuilding the 
Jewish tetnple ; and had evidently enough hinted at 
the exultations of the Christians on his defeat ; so that 
he bad indeed nothing to do, but to put off the cause 
to a private audience. 

^ On this exposition of the passage, let me just make 
the following remarks, -^ 

1. If we understand Julian's reflections B.snndefinite, 
nothing can be more disjointed or absurd. The Chris- 
tiiuss of that time were wont to draw an argument of 
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the impuissance of polytheism from the repeated dis- 
graces the heathen temples and their idols had suffered 
in every period of the world . Julian undertakes to solve 
this objection ; but, instead of directing his answer to 
tlie Christians, who now malcc it against him, he retorts 
it upon the Jews, who, many ages ago, had made it 
against others^ These he wantonly provokes at a time , 
his views made them necessary to him. Again, he 
characterizes these prophets in so ambiguous and loose 
a manner, that you may either take them for the 
writers of the Old Testament, or the heads of the 
Jewish community of that time: which no rule of 
composition can account for, but that which allows 
cautious writers to explain one system of things by the 
names that belong to another. Lastly, he speaks of 
terrifying exclamations as made by the prophets, which 
they never did make; and which, though made by 
Christ and his Apostles, are applied by them to the 
punishments of ?i future state ; whereas he is speaking 
of what the worshippers of one God say of the dispen- 
sation of his providence in the present. We n^ust con* 
elude therefore, that the exclamations ridiculed in this 
passage must needs be those which the recent event at 
Jerusalem had just occasioned. 

2, Take the passage in this determined sense^ and 
nothing can be more artful than the conduct of the 
in^erial sophist. Our religion was at this juncture 
properly victorious. It was exulting over Paganism 
in tlie destruction of the temple at Daphne * ; it was 

exulting 

* The Oracle of Apollo in the temple at Daphn^ near Antioch 
had been dumb for some time. When Julian Came thither he 
urged the God himself to declare tfie cause of his silence. The 
Oracle replied, that he was hindered by the bones of St. 
Babylas, which were then inshrined iu his neighbourhood^ These 

Julian 
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exulting over Judaism in the divine opposition to the 
restoration of that at Jerusalem ; and over the Apostate 
Emperor in the disgraces of both. This spirit Julian 
wanted to repress and mortify. In the case of Apollo's 
temple he had no reason to be delicat?. As to that of 
the God of Israel, we have shewn, it would not bear 
a professed mention. How has he conduoted his dis- 
course? By retorting upon the Jews, in the case of 
their old ruined temple, the Christian objection arising 
from that at Daphnfe : which recrimination served a 
double purpose ; to introduce what he had to say on 
his own baffled attempt; and to say it (which was 
the point) obscurely and darkly. Thus tlie Christian 
triumphs, which he intioduces to ridicule, are so re- 
presented as to have a more obvious reference to 
the temple at Daphn6, and a covert one to the 
temple at Jerusalem, by the choice of several words 
and circumstances which necessarily extend it to that 
further meaning. Thus, for instance, the circum- 
stance of their igjwrance of nature^ rm tsi^^ aJro 
wavjwv ii[if; diiotloi, by which he would insinuate, that 
the readiness in believing miracles arises from that 
ignorance.. But he could never intend this observation 
should be applied to the temple at Daphne, which he 
did not believe was set on fire by lightning. And 'thus 
again the words ^dvoH^, t^d^aifx^ fofAfxloi, the sword^ 
dartSj deathf which he adds to wuj , f XoJ, Jire, light- 
ningy necessaiily carry us to Jerusalem, where the 
eruption occasioned much human slaughter, M'hereas 
nothing suffered at Antioch but the temple of 'Apollo. 
And with these views the retortion on the Jewish 
writers will not appear so forced and unnatiua). It 

w^ 

Julian ordered to be removed : And soon after the temple at DaphnS 
was burnt to the ground. The Christians (says Sozomene) affirmed 
it was by lightning from Heaven : but the Pagans laughed at this, 
and said it was fired by the Galileans* 
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was a Christian practice to apply the language of the 
Old Testament to the events of the gospel dispensation ; 
and the disgrace of idols and idolaters being the con- 
stant subject of tliose writings, we ipay be sure, the 
Christians would not fail to apply every thing of this 
nature to the present occasion *. So that those scrip- 
tures being employed as divine decisions to confirm 
their cause, naturally became the object of Julian's 
resentment. 

3. This likewise well accounts for the title of 
Prophets, which he gives these Jewish writers or 
rulers ; and for his abuse of them under that character. 
It w'as to prevent the readers stopping at Apollo's 
temple, when it was the writer*s puipose to lead him 
silently to that of Jerusalem : to which only the Jewish 
prophets and \hm prophecies had any relation. These 
things then we may consider as certain marks of his 
further meaning. And, indeed, if he had it not, 
what reason was there for being so shy in the mention 

♦ Theodoret tells the following siory, very apposite to this sub- 
ject : He says, that when Julian was at Antioch, one Publia, a 
venerable matron, and at the head of a community of virgins 
devoted to religion, took occasion, whenever the Emperor went 
that way, -to chant louder than was the custom, in defiance of his 
impiety : they chose too to sing those ' psalms of David which 
ridicule the -vanity and impuissance of idols, a rm tM\u9 xufjiMh? 
t^ ao-^imat, atid particularly the following verses. The Idols of 
the Heathens are hut silver and gold, the work of men's hands : they 
that make them are like unto theni^ and so are ail they that put their 
trust in them, Julian (as 4ie had reason) was offended with this 
insult, and, as often as he passed by, ordered them to be silent. 
Instead of obeying, Publia exhorted her virgins to strain their 
throats still higher, and especially when they came to this verse : 
Let God ari^y and let his enemies be scattered. This provoked the 
Emperor to order one of his guards to bring out the old woman 
and box her ears, which (says the historian) Publia esteemed a 
great honour, and went on to torment the apostate with her psalm- 
singing, in the same manner as the author of the Psalmis torment* 
ed the e^il spirit in Saul. ' L. iii. c. xix. 
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of that idol temple? its destruction did not at all dis- 
tress him ; as he believed it to be set on fire by the 
CbristieMis. . But, in the other case, he had to do with 
the God of tlxj Chri$tians ; and he was not yet in an 
humour, whatever he might be afterwards, to cry, 
Vicisti, Galikee. 

4. It being now seen, that Julian in this passage' 
evidently refers to his defeat, the covert manner in 
which he owns himself overcome adds greatly to the 
weight of it. For no suspicion can lie against so 
oblique a reference to the fact, even in the opinion of 
those who could smell forgery in an open and direct 
confession. An impostor, piously disposed to procure 
Julian's testimony against himself, would never think 
of doing it so obscurely, as that it should escape the 
notice of those whom he principally intended to im- 
pose upon. 

Thus far concerning the Apostate's own testi- 
mony. But as there were three parties interested in 
this affair, the Pagans, the Jews, and the Christians ; 
our evidence might be thought defective, if any one 
of them were wanting on so important an occasion. 

We shall therefore, in the next place, produce tlje 
testimony of a. famous Rabbi ; who, though late in 
time, yet composed the work, from whence the fol- 
lowing passage is taken, on the traditions and records 
of the several a^es he writes of. This is the cele- 
brated R. Gedaliah ben Joseph Jechaja ; he lived in 
the fifteenth century, and, in his history called 
Schalscheleth Hakkabbala, expresses himself to this 
effect : "In the days of R. Channan and his brethren, 
" about the year of the w^orld 4349? our annals tell 
'* us, there was a great earthquake over all the earth ; 
** by which the temple which the Jews had raised at 

G 4 " Jerusalem 
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** Jerusalem with vast expence, at the command of 
** Julian the apostate, was thrown down. The day 
" after the earthquake, a dreadful fire fell from 
** heaven, which melted all the iron tools and iqstru* 
" ments employed about the work; and destroyed 
^* many, nay incredible numbers of th^ Jews *." I 
will make two remarks on this testimony, i. The 
historian's calling it an earthquake over all the earthy 
is in the language of the Jews ; and the same with 
that of the Evangelist, who tells us, that at the 
crucifixion, there was darkness ever all the earth f. 
2. This stor)' of a rebuilt temple, shews he had his 
materials neitlier from Pagan nor Christian writers ; 
who are unanimous that no more than the foundations 
were prepared. And, as there is no visible purpose 
why he should invent it, we must conclude, he found 
it thus related in the annals of the rabbins ; the com- 
posers of which might possibly draw this conclusion 
from what they found recorded of tlie immense con- 
tributions of their people. 3, The historian says, it 
was at the command of Julian; which, without bringing 
Christianity into the question, supplies his reader 
with a plausible account of this visible mark of the 
divine displeasure at the attempt J ; and consequently 
affords his brethren a principle on which tliey might 
believe the fact, consistently with their profession of 
Judaism. - 

^ la diebus R. Channan & socbrum ejus, anna circiter or bis 
conditi 4349, memorant libri annalium, magnum in orbe uni verso 
tuisse tern& motum, collapsumque esse templum quod struxerunt 
Judsei Hierosolymis, prascepto Ccesaris Juliani Apostatae» impensis 
maximis. Postridie ejus diei [quo mota fuerat terra] dc Coelo 
ignis multus cecidit, ita ut omnia ferramenta illus aedificii liques- 
cerent & amburerentur Judsi niulti atque adeo innumerabiles* 
Apud Wagenseil, Tela iguea Satan® 

t Luke xxiii. 44. } Book II. c. iv. 
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CHAP. V. 

HERE then, for the present, we shall rest ouc 
evidence; on the confession of our adversaries 
THEMSELVES : And, from the nature of the testi- 
MOKt, proceed to some considerations on the nature 
of the FACT, in order to the fuller establishment of 
this important truth. 

One of the requisite qualities in a forged miracle, 
that pretends to liye and do m ell, is, that the fact on 
which it rises be ^private, obscure, unconceming, and 
remote from general observation. And though these 
circumstances may sometimes attend a trw one ; yet 
that is but accidental, and hurts not its credit, so long 
as it is accompanied (which it ever is) with others, 
that supply their defects. But for a forged mirade 
to affect the distinction of public notoriety ^ would be 
too impudent a reliance even on religious credulity. 
To feign a miracle on a civil fact, which must have 
passed in sight of a. whole nation, would be rather 
an attempt to put out men's eyes, than to impose on 
their understandings* Hence it is we find, the lying 
wonders of him, whose coming was after the working 
of Satan*, so well answer the description which He, 
who came with all the power of the Father, hath 
given us of every subtile Impostor in general, that 
they love darkness rather than light, because thdr 
deeds are evil. 

Now the PROJECT to rebuild the temple of Jeru- 
salem was a public transaction, the most notorious 
and interesting of that age^ 

The Projector was no other tiian the Emperor 

• a Tbwt. li. 9. 
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of the world himself: a circumstance alone sufficient 
to draw the attention of the world upon it. 

His ATTEMPT produced other circumstances that 
would obtrude themselves even on the most incurious. 
Tlie principal Jews were called together from all 
quarters*: Alypius, a man of the first figure, was 
put at the head of the undertaking : immense quan- 
tities of materials were laid io; vast numbers of 
workmen were assembled ; and the impotent triumphs 
of the Jews gave an eclat to every movement which 
the restless though determined spirit of Julian was 
hourly pushing forward. 

The PLACE contributed no less to its notoriety. It 
was in the centre of the en^pire; and in the head 
quarters of the two religious parties that. then di- 
vided it. 

The TIME likewise was critical. The religious 
world had just suffered a surprising revolution* It 
had been suddenly brought back from the new opinions 
to a profession of the old. Yet the disgraced religion, 
by courage and constancy in suffering, still kept its 
enemies anxious amidst all their success, and fearful, 
amidst all their power, for what might be the final 
issue. • 

The ACTION too was capitally interesting: Tlie 
design of the project was to give the last blow to the 
credit of Christianity. And the honour of the new 
and old profession was staked on the event. '\ 

We have shewp that every body understoo4 Ju- 
lian's purpose to be no other tlian to put a ppblic 
affront upon Revelation. Paganism was big witli 

Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. 1. iii. ^.29. 

expectatiof 
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expectation. The Church in general was alarmed; 
but the more knowing and pious amongst them, to the^ 
very last, mocked and defied the impiety of the 
attempt *. 

Such were the various passions and interests wiiich 
concun-ed with the time and place^ to engage the at- 
tention, and excite tl^ impatience of all men for the 
evait 

But now, when full expectation on the one side, 
and continued alarms on the other, had set the woiid 
at gaze, the project suddenly disappeared* It was as 
it had never been ; and the temple once more pre- 
sented itself in its old ruins ; but with a worse face, 
of horror and desolation. A surprising issue of so 
much determined power, and immense preparation! 

A world, thus attentive and concerned, could opt 
but be desirous of knowing the cause of so siKiden a 
change of measures, if it w«-e a change of measares, 
that influenced tiie event. Did the emperor idbot^ 
Did his agents fail in their obedience ? or were the 
Jews, on better thoughts, become resigned to thdr 
visitation ? Was the purpose diverted by a foreign in- 
vasion, or by domestic troubles? Did some ho^Ie 
Barbarian, at that juncture, break in upon the emf»re; 
or some rebellious province suspend and weaken itf 
authority?' Or, lastly, did the Christians themselves 
defeat the insult, by opposing force to force? One imt 

• Cyrillus, post Maximum confessorem, Jerosolymis habebator' 
episcopus. Apertis igitur fundamentis, cake* c^mentaque a4» 
bibita: nihil omnino deerat, quin die postera, veteribus detar- 
biitis, novajacerent fundamenta; cum tamen episcopus, diligcoti 
considcratione habita, vel ex his quce in Danielis propbetia de 
temporibus legerat, vel quod inevangeliis dominus prsedixerat, 
persisteret nuUo genere fieri posse ut ibi a Judaei« lapis super la- 
pidem pone»etur. Res erat in expect atione.^Jinfiid Hist Eccl. 
1. X. c. 37, Sec. 

other 
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other of these causes must be given, to account for 
the defeat in a common way : and yet the astonished 
inquirer perceived that none of these had any thing to 
do in it The emperor's hatred to our holy faith 
kept increasing to his death : Alypius's fidelity to his 
master, and zeal for the old superstition, were with- 
out bounds ; and the mad insolence of the Jews proved 
them ready to storm heaven itself to get into their 
old quarters. The empire, in all other parts, was at 
peace ; and the only enemies it had, in these^ tvere 
the Persians ; who were too much alarmed by Julian's 
preparations, and too much taken up in putting their 
own frontiers in a condition of defence, to think of 
farther provoking him by new inroads into the empire. 
What then would be the state of mens minds on" 
tills posture of affairs ? Those who were at a distance 
would^ in their loss for a natural cause, be attentive 
to wimt was told them of a miracle * And those who 
were on the place would want no means of convincing 
them. For nothing was equivocal. The directors, 
the overseers, and the chief agents in this attempt, 
were all scattered and dispersed ; and, surely, by no 
panic terror. An earthquake, that let loose a sub- 
terraneous fire, joined to a heaven all in flames, tore 
in sunder the foundations, destroyed the workmen, 
and burnt up and consumed the materials. Effects, 
which were all the objects of sense, and, wliat is 
more, remained so for a long time after. For many 
of those who survived their fellows, bore about them 
the lasting marks of their punishment : and, another 
religious revolution coming on, the site of the temple 
was suffered to retain that face of ravage and com- 

• fi{*>it in) rh tqvov vyi rhi wofpu itiy^floi, Socrat. Hist. Eccl. 
1. iii. c 2o. 
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bustion^ which the escape of pent-up fires always 
leave behind them *. 

In this account then all parties must agree. And, 
by what remains of antiquity, it appears they did so : 
A consent, not procured in the way whereby Jalse 
reports / of the like kind have sometimes procured it. 
For this was no tfifling event, laid in a remote corner, 
seen but by a few prejudiced relators, and accom- 
panied only with ambiguous circumstances :, In which 
case, partly from contempt of a thing incredible, 
partly from neglect of a tiling uninteresting, but prin- 
cipally from an indolence that shuns the trouble of 
examining, many a monkish tale hath made its fortune. 
But here, had the fact been groundless, or the event 
different, their falsehood must have been known to 
thousands: and what was so easy to be disproved, 
the interests of thousands would have exposed. Had 
the circumstances been ambigtuncs, they could not 
have passed uncontroverteds* for This was not of the 
nature of the miracle said to be procured by the 
prayers of the thundering legion, which only gave 
testimony to the jxmer of Christ, a matter about 
which Paganism was very inditferent 2 This went to 
the quick, and exposed the impotence andjalsehood 
of their idols, a charge which always put the Gentiles 
out of temper. But if they were so cold in the causfe 
of superstition as to need a spur to vindicate its ho^ 
nour. This they had likewise in the triumphs and 
exultations of the Christian ministers ; who, in their 
sermons, their apologies, their histories, addressed 
both to friends and enemies, relate the event in all its 

mhiat ^firiay^, «^jit*» aXX* v retvnnit axia-ni. t^ rsrti fAoflufti ifAUt 
vaflii' %(p* if4,oj» ya^, i vfi ireMS ravra yiy^n Xf^vn — Chrys. adver. 
Judaeos, Orat. v. 
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drcarastances ; call upon the nymerous eye-witnesses 
to attest the truth ; appeal to the standing marks of 
the fact, the traces of a dreadful extenninating fire 
over all the place, and on many of the persons con- 
cerned ; and, lastly, defy the advocates of idolatry to 
gainsay the exactness of tlieir relation. 

Such is the illustrious miracle we have here at- 
tempted to defend. We have examined it on the 
severest rules of rational assent And we find ft 
established on that fiiU concurrence of happy circum- 
stances which, we might expect, should attend a 
miracle so singular in its nature, and so important 
and decisive in its use. 

But there is one circumstance almost peculiar to it, 
and, as it crowns all the rest, will deserve our most 
serious regard. It is this, that the attempt and the 
issue are so interwoven with one another, that they 
must stand or fell together. For whoever allows that 
Julian began to / rebuild the temple, wluch he could 
not finish, must confess the obstruction came from 
above, because no human impediment interfered. And 
whoever denies the obstruction must deny the attempt, 
because if there were no obstruction of that kkid^ 
there was none at all : and if there were none at all, 
then there was nothing to be obstructed. That is, 
Julian never attempted to rebuild the Temple ; an in- 
ference so furiously sceptical, as would ovatum the 
whole body of civil history. 
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HAVING now so well established the miracle, 
we have little need to mquire into the objections 
that may be made to k, any further than as we may 
be led by our own curiosity, or inclined to gratify tte 
curiosity of others, in seeing how far the cs^pricious^ 
ness of wanton wit can go in its frolics towards per- 
plexing the plainest and most evident of useful truths. 



CHAP. I. 



FIRST then it may be objected, "That the credit 
of the miracle rests entirely on the truth of this 
supposition, That the holy oracles of God hwoe &- 
claredy that the Jewish Temple should never be re- 
built : For if this were not predicted, the restoration 
of it did not fanpeach the divinfe veradly; nor, con- 
sequently, was its honour coQcomed ia frugtrating the 

attempt 
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attempt Now the word of God no where says that 
the Jewish Temple should neoer be rebuilt; on the 
contrary, it insinuates that it should. It predicts, in 
general terms, th^ totaly but not Jinal destruction of 
tiie Temple; and, in express words, says, That /e- 
ruMkm shall be trodden down of the Gentiles until 
the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. Which imply 
there was to be a period to the desolation, though the 
time be so obscurely marked as to make the fixing it 
uncertain." 

The objection is plausible, and well deserves a so- 
lution. On which account (the method of the Dis- 
course concurring) it was thought proper to obviate 
it in the very entrance on this argument : where it is 
shewn, from the nature of the Jewish and Christian 
religions, tliat the total destruction, mentioned in the 
Prophecies, necessarily implied afnal one : For tha^ 
in the order df God s dispensations, the Jewish and 
the Christian Religions could never stand together : 
when This became established, That was to be done 
away. But while the temple remained, Judaism still 
existed : when That was overthrown, the reUgion fell 
with it ; and consequently must rise again with the 
temple. But as this religion was mt to rise while 
Christianity continued, the Temple was never to be 
restored. The consequence of all is, that, if it were 
restored, Christianity could no longer support its pre- 
tensions, nor the prophets nor Jesus the truth of their 
predictions. 



CHAP. II. 



SECONDLY, The testimony of Amm. Mar^ 
cellinusy idecisive as it is, ha& been cavilled. It k 

suspected. 
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suspected, " That He is ho original Evidence ; but 
hath taken the account, he gives us of what then passed 
at Jerusalem, from the Ciiristian writers : the work in 
which we find it being composed near twenty years 
after the event, when the fathers had turned what 
there was of the natural fact into a miracle ; and, by 
their declamatory eloquence, had made it famous 
throughout the now believing empire.*' 

This objection abounds, with absurdities : but it is 
not of my invention. 

It supposes Marcellinus to have taken his account 
from the Christian writers, because there were no 
other to be had : for if theire w ere other, then the 
Historian s authority does not rest on their testimony ; 
or, if it does, it rests on a good foundation, the evi- 
dence of Christian writers, supported by the Pagan. 
But is it likely that an unbeliever, a man of sense, 
and a lover of trwth, should so confide in these of 
the new persuasion, speaking in their own cause, and 
unsupported by other evidence, as to deliver a fact, 
in terms of absolute certainty, w hich discredited a re- 
ligion he reverenced, and a master he idolized ? Could 
we, under these circumstances, suppose him capable 
of preserving the memory of so unsupported a story, - 
we should at least look to find it delivered in such 
terms of doubt and suspicion as he must needs think 
were justly diie unto it. 

But the Objector * seems to have attended as little 
to the situation and circumstances^ as to the character 
of the Historian. When tliis event happened at Jeru- 
salem, Ammianus was not in winter-q arters afar off 
in Gaul or Gerujany ; but near at hand, in the em- 
« peror s court at Antioch, and in an office of distinction. 
The objector, I suppose, will allow that Julian made 

* Lr.S. \ \ - »i-^ K^l 

Vol. VIIL H ^ • ; the 
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the attempt. The attempt, I have shewn, was in its 
nature, such as must draw the attention of the whole 
empire upon it. Ammianus represents it as one of 
the most considerable enterprises of his master's reign ; 
and that it was projected to perpetuate his memory. 
It miscarried. And is it possible the cause of the 
miscarriage could, at -that time, be more a secret to 
him than the undertaking ? Yet, if we believe the ob- 
jector, the first news he heard of it was from the 
Christian Priests. Be it so. I ask no more, to shew 
the objection devoid of all common sense. A courtier 
of credit, a curious observer of what passed about him, 
hears nothing of what happened in his neighbouiiiood, 
at the time it did happen, though in an affair that 
engaged all men's attention. Many years after, in 
hunting for materials to compose his history, he starts 
tliis story. And where, I pray, does he find it ! Why 
truly, skulking in the cover of a thorny and perplext 
invective, or flaunting amongst the meretricious oma* 
ments, and on the authority, of loose and prejudiced 
declaimers, records it, in his Annals^ as a fact un- 
questionable. Not, as was said, to derive credit to 
his master or his religion, but to entail eternal disho- 
nour upon both : and all this without giving either of 
them the least relief; as was easy i'^ be done by only 
telling from whom he had his story. 

In a word, we see, the objection anses out of this 
circumstance, The distance of time between the fact 
and the historian's account of it. But such a circum- 
stance can never support a conclusion of this nature, 
but in the case where a writer, who had an occasioa 
to record a memorable fact at the time it happened, 
omits to do so; and afterwards, at the distance of 
many years, sticks it into his history, without any 
r^^ont ^veh 'for his preceding silence. But this was 
23 not 
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not the case here : Amm. MarcelHnus tells the story 
as soon as .ever he had an opportunity of so doing ; 
which was when he retired from business to write his- 
tory. And the distance between that and the event 
is so far from taking from the credit of his relation, 
that, as was observed, it adds greatly to it 

For we cannot but conclude, that as a soldier and 
man of business, he kept a journal of every thing that 
passed ; ttiough we should not suppose, wh. t is equally 
probable, that as a lover of letters he had very early 
formed his design of writin;» history. In what, there- 
fore, concerned the transactions of those times, he 
had a sure and easy way of coming to the truth ; 
which was by comparing his own diary witli the later, 
and better dige^ed, accounts of others but indeed 
the nature of the fact, and the quality of the writer, 
5hew us, there was little danger of mistake. An au- 
thentic account of this vi hole matter was doubtless 
amongst the papers of state ; to all which our historian 
had free access. And if we should suppose his rela- 
tion to be no other than a faithful abstract of Alypins's 
letter to Julian, we should not, I believe, be a great 
way from the truth. It is certain, that a prudent 
historian, circumstanced as Marcellinus then was, 
could not have acted a wiser part than to relate so 
nice an adventure in the very words of the person, to 
whose conduct it was committed : for in so doing, he 
found himself in that rare situation of adherence 
Strictly to truth, without offending either of the parties 
who then strove for the possession of it Me may 
&rther observe, that this supposition clears up another 
ot^tion which has been made to his narrative. For, 

Thirdly, we are told, " that the testimony of Mar- 
cellinus does but half our business : for thougl? he 

H 2 '^' gi^a 
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gives a circumstantial relation of the fact, he speaks 
of it as a natural^ not a miraculous^ event." 

The former objection, we see, supposes he had 
gone too far ; This, that he hath not gone far enough. 
And yet I cannot understand how a professed Pagan 
could have said more, in conscience. This objector, 
^ure, is not so unreasonable to expect, he should 
have recorded the triumphs of the Gospel over hb 
own religion, in the ^words of the Christian writers, 
Because the other Objector had taken it into his b^ad 
that he was beholden to them for his account of the 
story. 

Thus fer we may be certain: Had Ammianus 
thought it an artifice or imposture, he would have con- 
trived to tell us so. For what should hinder him ? 
Not any regard to the leaders of the Christian sect, 
upon whom the scandal would have fallen ; for he is 
not backward, on every occasion, to expose their 
follies and perversities. On the other hand,' the 
general character of Paganism made him very easy 
not to form any distinct judgment about the matter. 
-Had he had any such inclination, he was fairly in- 
vited to it by what he found (and therefore honestly 
related) of the obstinacy of the eruption, resolutely 
bent to drive them to a distance '*. 

After all, a faithful historian, thus circumstanced, 
must be suflficiently distressed. 

But Ammianus's skill was great, like his honesty ; 
and he found a way to disengage himself with honour. 
Other considerations apaft, the fact was too notorious 
to be smothered, and too important to be passed 

• Hocque raodo elemento destinatius repellente, cessavit ia- 

- .^ * * '^' over: 
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over : at the same time, the mention of it was nice 
and delicate ; it was like walking over those burning 
ruins while yet hot with the breath of the avenger. 
Two things, in it, equally required management, the 
motive to the attempt ; and the nature of the defeat : 
the one affected the glory of his master ; the otl>er, 
the interests of his religion. See, now, his address, 
and how artfully he has come off! Julian gave diffe- 
rent reasons for his project^ as best suited the views 
he had on those to whom he told it. To the Jews he 
affected compassion for their sufferings, and reverence 
for their holy rites : To his Priests and Sophists^ we 
may be confident, he revealed his secret purpose to 
be the disgrace and ruin of revelation ♦ : And to his 
courtiers and military men he pretended, what was 
most to tiieir humour, the fame and glory of the en- 
terprise. Though Ammianus was certainly no dupe 
to his professions, yet he found it convenient, and he 
thought it fair, to convey that motive to posterity, 
which Julian had given to his corps. The defeat was 
next to be considered. To o^\n the miracle, would 
be cofidemning his Religion ; explicitly to deny it^ 
would be violating his Honour. He avoided this di- 
lemma, by employing the words of the original Re- 
lator : and when we see, in his account, the very Ian? 
guage of a narrative of State, we can no more doubt 
that he did employ them, than that Alypius himself 
sent his master a relation of the whole affair. 

But if the necessity of saying so much distressed 
his Principles, the necessity of saying no more crampt 
his Gerdiis; which was bold and swelling ; and prompt 
on these occasions, to pour along the torrent of his 
eloquence. Hear how pompously he describes an 

* See the note in p. 91. 

H Z earthquakd 
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earthquake at Nicomedia. — " Eminuere NicomediaB 
clades — " But the reader will find the rest below*. > 
He professes, we see, to tell his stoiy bntfly and 
truly: And 1 believe he did so. Yet his breuty 
does not hinder him from specifying the very^day, nay 
even the hour when | this or that circumbtance was 
remarked : nor his truth from giving us as minute a 
description of the various kinds of deaths as at a 
battle in Homer. How different is this from his rela* 
tion of the event at Jerusalem ! There he does not so 

• " — cujus ruinarum eventum vere brtciterque absolvam. 
*^ Primo lucis exortu die nono kal. Septembrium^ concreti nubium 
" globi nigrantium, betam paulo ant^ cceli speciem confudeniut : 
** et amandato solia splendorc, nee contigua vel app<»sita cernc- 
*' bantur : ita oculorum obtutu piaestricto, humo involutus crassas 
** cali^inis squalor insedit. Dein^ velut numine summofataleB con* 
" torquente manubich, ventosque ab ipsis excitante cardinibus^ 
" maguitudo furcntiunl' incubuit procellarum, et elisi literis fragor; 
* haec quae secuti typhones atque presteresy cum horrifico tremore 
** terrarum, civitatem et suburbana fundi tus everterunt.— Interim 
** clamor! bus variis ^xcelsa culmina resultabant, quocritantium 
*' conjugium liberosquCf^ si quid necessitudinis arte constriugit. 
*f Post horam denique secuh4dm9 multo ante tertiam^ aer jam sudus 
** et liquiduB latentes retexit-^nereas strages, Nonnulli enim 
** superruentium ruderum vi nimia con^trpata sub ipsis intericrc 
<* ponderibuB. Quidam collo tenus aggeribus obruti, cum su* 
*' peresie possent si qui juvissent, auxiliorum inop;4 necabantur. 
** Alii lignorum extantium acuminibus fixi peridebant. Uno icto 
** cajsi co?nplure8 pauUo ante homines, tunc promisruae strages 
'^ cadaverum cernebantur. Quosdam domorum inclinata fastigit 
^ intrinsecuB ferebant intactos, angore et inedid eonsumendos. — 
^ Alii subita ruinse magnitudine oppressi iisdem adbuc moUibus 
" conteguntur. Collisis quidam capitibus, vel humeris pra^fectis 
^* aut crunbus, inter vitae mortigque confinia, aiiorum adjumenta 
** paria perferentium impbrantes cum obtestatione magna desere* 
« bantur—" 

t He is alike circumstantial in dating that other dreadful com* 
motion which happened in the first consulate of Valeutinian and 
his brother — ** dicm duodecimum Kal. Augustas, Consulc Vaien- 
^' tiniano prinnun cum iratre> borrendi terrores/' SfC. L xxvi. c. lu. 
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much as inform us of the month iii which it happened; 
weshcHild even have been at a loss for the year, but 
that the Persian expedition directs us, to which the 
form of his annals hath connected it. And so far is 
he from dwelling upon the slaughter that followed, 
the too certain consequence of eruptions of this nature, 
that, had it not been for the Christian writers, we 
might have suspected his horrible balls of fire * had 
contained Httle more than a lambent flame, for any 
mischief that followed. 

Again, he is not content to relate the Nicomedian 
earthquake, and expatiate only on its effects: he 
is as particular in describing both the progfwstics that 
preceded it (such as the firmament overcast, and the 
day darkened with storms and tempests), and the 
symptoms that attended it (such as the lightning and 
whirlwind). While, 00 the other hand, his account 
of the disaster in Jerusalem is stript of all these 
circumstances of terror ; though they be tlie constant 
forerunners and attendants of fiery eruptions; and, 
if we may believe the Christian writers, did actually 
precede and accompany this : nor have we any reason 
to disbelieve them, because they speak (as we shall 
see) of certain pha^nomena, the natural effects of the 
disordered elements, which they erroneously ascribe 
to a different cause. 

But this is not all : Ammianus, to give us the most 
fearful idea of this desolation at Nicomedia, says, the 
conflict of nature was such, as if the God of Nature 
himself, armed with all the stores of heaven, was 
hurling his li^tning over a perishing world. But 
we find not a line of this imagery in the affair at 
Jerusalem. The Deity is there kept out of sight; 
though the repeated eruptions, which, he says, seemed 

^ MetHcndi globi flanunarom. 

B 4 obstinately 
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obstinately and resolutely bent to drive the workmen 
to a distance, drove hinri to the confines of superior 
agency. But he was unwilling, and for a good reason, 
to call his readers after him. 

Wiiat could occasion a conduct so different in a 
case so similar? Had he related the one as a noted 
fact, and the other but as an uncertain rumour, 
something might be pretended. But this makes the 
difficulty, he tells them both as facts, and facts of 
equal notoriety and truth. A difficulty nothing can 
'solve but what we have already shewn to be the case, 
the bashfulness of a backward evidence. 

In this light we see, that his relating the eruption 
of Jerusalem as a natural event, takes nothing from 
the reality of the divine interposition. When a Pagan 
bears testimony to a fact of this importance, we 
may be as sure it is a miracle as, when a Papist bears 
testimony to a miracle of no importance at all, we 
are sure it is a trick. 

But his reserve is so far from depriving us of the 
benefit of his testimony, that it is that which supports 
it. Had we found a Pagan speaking like a Christian 
Father on this occasion, his evidence had socm be- 
come as suspected as that of the Jewish historian,. 
M^here he speaks of Christ ; which one of the ablest 
and most candid of his critics has fairly condemned 
for an imposture; and another eqaally respectable, 
who would fain bolster up its credit, frankly owns, 
could never cQme firom him in the condition it is 
brought down to us. This mjracle, without question, 
embarrassed Marcellinus no less than the WoRKEa 
of miracles distressed the other Historian : whose 
case- the excellent Writer, just now mentioned, has 
well described. But had posterity made equally free 
with both, I should have despaired. of disengaging 

my 
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iny Author with the address and abilities he has 
served Josephus *. 

In a word, all we want of our adversaries is to 
have the fact acknowledged as Ammianus relates it. 
Its nature depends neither on His, nor on their, nor 
on our opinion of the matter, but on the nature of 
things. We think, indeed, that it speaks itself. 
But, for the sake of those who think otherwise, 
I propose, in the course of this examination, to shew, 
that it was an effect, which no power but that of 
the moral Governor of the universe -was able to 
produce. 

I proceed, then, in my subject; to which Hhese 
cavils are only the prelude. 



CHAR IIL 



THE next objection to the fact arises from what, 
one would have hoped, sliould have been the chief 

support of it, THE TESTIMONY OP THE FATHERS, 

But their credit amongst fashionable letters is now 
so low, that if they do not dishonour the cause 
they appear in, it is all m e are to expect from them. 
For, as a late writer f graciously allow.* us to believe 
I every strange thing except a miracle, so, to say 
the truth, we are apt enough to credit every strange 
relator of antiquity, so he be not a Father. And 
yet^ it is very certain, the fathers were, at worsts 

* See Mr. Forster's Discourse, intitled, " A Dissertatioa 
upon the account supposed to have been given of Jesus Christ 
by Josephus, &c. Oxon. mdccxlix." 

f In a book, intitled, '' Philosophical Essays concerning 
Human Understanding/ printed 17481 p. 199. 

no 
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no more prejudiced in favour of Religion, than their 
Pagan neighbours were prejudiced against it And 
whether these were philosophers, sophists, or states* 
men, if we read their works, we shall find that 
very credulity, prejudice, false reasoning, and ill 
feith, which these objectors pretend has been dis- 
covered in some of the most celebrated of the 
fathers. 

But what is it They have done, in the point in 
question, which proves so injurious to their own 
cause? ** Why, it seems, they diflFer greatly from 
Ammianus, in their relation of this extraordinary 
fact; by adding many circumstances to his; some of 
which are utterly incredible.** 

Whether it were the Fathers^ or their CattsCj which 
render their accounts incredible, will be seen in due 
time. At present let me observe, it greatly eases 
their defence, that it cannot be fairly pretended, tliat 
the Christian writers contradict the relation of Ammi- 
anus, in any the least particular. 

In th^ Second place. What I said before, of Mar- 
ccUinus's substractions, I here repeat of the Fathers^ 
additions; that they are so far from invalidating the 
fact, that they add greatly to its support We have 
shewn Marcellinus to be an unwilling Evidence, who 
hath cautiously avoided saying more than was just 
necessary to save "harmless his character of a faithful 
historian. It was natural then to expect he had 
studiously omitted such circumstances as made most 
for the honour of that cause to which he was neither 
a firiend nor favourer, 

Tliirdly, Admitting it was as is pretended, that 
mcredible things are to be found in their relations : 
this circumstance will scarce be deemed sufficient 

to 
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to overthrow a well-attested fact, by any who con- 
sider that such as are best established have never 
been exempt from these injurious pollutions. The 
miracles of Christ and his apostles have not escaped 
the adulterations of heretics. And if this were suf- 
ficient to discredit truth, there is hot a fact in civil 
history that would stand its ground. As to those 
who expect a certain innate virtue in Truth, of force 
to extrude all heterogeneous mixture, they expect 
a quality which was never yet found in it, nor, I fear, 
ever will. Nay, the more notorious a fact of this 
kind is, that is to say, the more eye-witnesses there 
are of it, the more subject it is to undesigned de* 
pravaiion ; as there must be, amongst a large cloud 
of evidence, some men of heated fancies : and' the 
greater the communication, and the firequenter the 
collision, of these u arm heads, the more active and 
inflamed vnll be the creative faculty of the mind; 
which, in that state, we find, has always been 
the seminary of false circumstances of the prodi- 
gious kind. 

But we should grant a great deal too much in 
allowing this to be the case here. Providence did 
not da its work by halves ; nor was penurious in 
the grace so seasonably bestowed upon the suffering 
church. For, what, we have shewn, was pcrfornjed 
in the sight of all men, we shall see, was faithfully 
commemorated by the most Celebrated preachers and 
apologists of that age ; and as soberly and carefully 
recorded by the best historians of the following. And 
if, travelling downwards in a blind and heavy road, 
it contracted some stains of the soil through which 
it passed, it was never so disfigured as to have those 
dirty features mistaken for its natural countenance, 
by any the least attMttve observer. 

The 
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The Christian Evidence for the fact are Gregory 
Nazianzen, Ambrose, and Chrysostom. These 
lived at the time it hap{)ened. The next age pro« 
duced RuFiNUs, Socrates, Sozomen, and Theo- 
DOfeET, whose testimony is perfectly consistent one 
with the other. In the last place aie PaiLOstORGius, 

ThEOPHANES, OllK)SIUS, NiCEPHORUS, ZONARAS, 

and Cedrenus, who, although distant and different 
in age, are so near allied in judgment, that they 
are here put together ; not to add credit to the cause 
they serve ; but, by separating them from their several 
contemporaries of a better paste and compound, to 
bear alone the shame of their proper folly or 
prevarication. 

The original evidence, as we said, are Ambrose, 
Chrysostom, and Gregory Nazianzen. Of these, | 
Ambrose lived far in the West; and having, as 
may be supposed, received only a general relation of 
the fact, he delivers it as generally. Have you not 
heard (says he, writbg to the emperor Theodosius) 
how when Julian gave command to rebuild the temple 
of Jerusalem^ the workmen were destroyed by a fiue 
sent from God * ? 

In 

* This is an epistle to the Emperor, written on a very 
singular occasion — A certain bishop had excited his flock to 
bum a Jewish synagogue : which being complained'of to Theodo- 
sius, he ordered the offenders to be punished ; and that the bishop 
should rebuild it at his own expence. The impiety of this 
sentence was so offensive to Ambrose, that, having reminded the 
Emperor of the fate of the Jewish Temple, he asks him, whether 
he does not expect the same dishonours should attend bis 
command, which followed the attempt of Julian. "Nonandisti, 
*' Imperator, quia cum jussisset Julianus reparari Templum 
" Hierosolymii, quod divino qui faciebant repagulum igne fla- 
^ grarunt ? Non caves ne etiam nunc faciat ? Adeo a te non 
'* fiiit jubendum ut Juliaaus. hoc jusserit," £p. xl. It was well 

this 
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In which may be discerned the different fortune 
that naturally attends truth and falsehood. A faWe, 
the further it goes, the more it gathers : for, like all 
untimely productions, coming out, at first, rude and 
unformed, it leaves room for charitable invention to 
give it shape ; which, by general contribution, soo6 
raises it to a bulk that looks considerable. Whereas 
the circumstances of a true story drop off, one after 
another, as it advances in its progress, till it becomes 
stript," and contracted to its essence : for there being 
precision in the testimony of the evidence, and con- 
viction in the nature of the fact, men, on its first 
appearance, are less solicitous, as they have lesi 
need, to support it by its circumstances, than to 
convey it by its essaitials. 

Chrysostom, indeed, was in the neighbourhood of 
the place. But, speaking to an audience as well 
instructed in the affair as himself, though he had 
fi^quent occasion to put them in mind of so dis- 
tinguishing 

this miracle was performed by God, to do honour to himself: 
Had it been to do honour to the bishops of his church, we see 
how little they deserved it! Here is one who violates the 
civil peace, and invades the religious rights of his neighbour ; 
and another who supports him in so doing, on the authority of 
the miracle at Jerusalem. In which they either foully pre- 
varicate ; or grossly mistake the purpose of God's interposition. 
They represent it as intended for an example to the magistrate 
to restrain the Jews from all excercise of their superstition-; 
when it was evidently for no other purpose than to support the 
truth of the divine predictions concerning the ruin of a certain 
temple. Theodosius was to expect the fate of Julian. And 
why? Because he was supporting those very rights of nature 
which Julian then violated: For the attempt to rebuild the 
temple was but one of the many arts he employed to extirpatp 
.the Christian Faith by violence. But it has always been the 
trick, and has often proved the defeat, of Intolerance, to place 
their miserable Principle on such fouriddtions as are found moat 
of all to discredit it. 
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Anguishing a mercy, yet always dwells in generals ; 
just as he would have done in referring to the cruci- 
fixion, or to any other the most known incident in 
the Gospel. Thus, in his Discourse against the Jews 
and Gentiles, speaking of the desdate condition of 
tiie temple^ he says — " For in our times that monarchy 
** who exceeded all men in his malice to our hrfy 
" faith, both lent the aid of the Imperial authority, 
'^ and became an associate in the design. Tb^ 
** began the work, but could make no progress; 
** for a FIRE, bursting from the foundations, drove 
** away, and dispersed all concerned in the under- 
" taking*.^ 

The only contemporary father j Aerefore, from 
whom we can expect a detsuled history of the evenly 
b Gregory Nazianzen, For he, not living at a dis- 
tance, like Ambrose; nor preaching, like Chrysostom, 
to those who knew every circumstance, buj residing 
in these quarters, and writing in defence of our holy 
faith, against Julian, in an appeal to the Roman 
Empire, was both qualified by his knowledge, and 
called upon by the nature of his performance, to be 
particular in his relation of the fact. 

Now, as his account must undergo a seva'e scru-, 
tiny, it will be but fair to give it in his own words. 
Speaking thqn of Julian, he says, 

" After having run throu^ a course of every 
^ other tyrannical experiment against the Fakh, and, 
** upon trial, despising all of them as trifling and 
** contemptible, he, at last, brou^t down the whole 
'^ body of the Jews upon us ; whom, for their ancient 

ac; tf^ fA.iKpo9 'tar^oovAdfiy h^vpi^^ecp, aXX» wv^ av^ rSf ^ifAiXtSw 

MWfii^ffttt mMtt^ avTcr^ iwi}^»a%9, Adversu* Judasos ct GeBtiles, 
torn, i. 

*' turn 
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** turn to seditious novelties, and an invetemte hatred 
" of the Christian name, he chose as the fittest 
*^ instruments of his machinations. These, under a 
** shew of great good will, which hid his secret pur- 
** pose, he endeavoured to convince, from their sacred 
*^ books and traditions, which he took upon him 
** to interpret *, that now was come the time fore- 
^' told, when they should return to their own Land, 
•* rebuild their temple, and restore the lazo to its 
** ancient force and splendor. When tliese things 
" had been thoroughly insinuated, and heartily en- 
*^ tertained (for deceit finds easy admittance when it 
^* flatters our passions), the Jews set upon the work 
" of rebuilding with great attention, and pushed on 
** the project with the utmost labour and application. 
** But when now driven fironi their work by a violent 
'^ whirlwind and a sudden earthquake, they fled to« 
** gether for refuge to a certain neighbouring church 
" (some to deprecate the impending mischief; others, 
*^ as is natural in such cases, to catch at any help 
" that presents itself; and others, again, inveloped 
** in the crowd, were carried along with the body 
** of flyers) : there are who say, the church refused 
" them entrance; and that when they came to the 
" doors, which were wide c^n but a moment be- 
•* fore, they found them, on a sudden, closed by 
" a secret and invisible hand ; a hand accustomed 
" to work these wonders for the terror and confusion 
" of thfe impious, and for the security and comfort 
" of godly men. This however is now invariably 
** affirmed and believed by all. That as they strove 
** to force their way in by violence, the fire, 
" which burst from the foundations of the templ^ 

* I think Gregory uses the word ewidi»a^i»F ironically, in thd 
$ense of pretending to interpret with a prophetic spirit. 

" met 
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** met nnd stopt them, and one part it burnt and 
** destroyed; and another it desperately maimed, 
** leaving them a living monument of God's commi- 
" nation and wrath against sinners. Thus the afiair 
** passed ; and let no man continue incredulous cou- 
** cerning this, or the other miraculous works of God. 
*^ But still the thing most wonderful and illustrious 
'^ was a light, which appeared in the heavens, of 
•* a Cross within a Circle. That name and figure, 
" which impious men before esteemed sj^ dishonour* 
" able upon earth, was now raised on high, and 
** equally objected to the common view of all inen; 
" advanced by God himself, as the trophy of his 
** victory over unbelievers ; of all trophies the most 
" exalted and sublime. Nay further, they who were 
** present, and partakers of the miracle we are now 
** about to speak of, shew, to this very day, the 
" sign or figure of the cross which was then marked 
" or impressed upon their garments. For, at that 
** time, as these men (whether such as were of us, 
*^ or strangers) were shewing these marks, or at- 
" tending to others who shewed them, each presently 
" observed the wonder, either on himself or his 
** neighbour : having a radiant mark on his body or 
" on his garment: in which there was something 
** that, in art and elegance, exceeded all painting 
" or embroidery *•'' 

This 

Ii»lS»t*;ir (fvXof nf»X»f TViP watXeuoiif Tt avTtiif utifinHa, t^ rh icad* rif4.S9 
rnnu^tp i/'froa-pLVKOfAnotf tp avroTq fjiXa^ Qvpt^yhp 7<aiu¥ t5 ttyyo^fMii^f 
lflr»Oi(a^A;v ti ^^Oii' ix tup mot,^ «^tok jSiCxwF x^ avoppiTUP, w^ pvp avroTig 
awoxufAtvop iiij xecltTi^tTr ik W iecMp, $^ top Fi<i» ci»ethifA,a^^ah , «c^ rSp 
vcupiup TO it^aT©- cip»vtuffco<rQah xj awox^y9rlojtAi»©*'et'»o»af vXa^/AoIi rfiP 
ivipohotp, i«'i» il ruvra, xj hipvi^vi, t^ ttxna-ip. wxaihop y»^ iJ? aTarijr ri 
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This is the only contemporary writer amongst the 
Christians who delivers the account of the miracle 
dlffkrently from Ammianus Marciellinus, that is, with 
additional circumstances. Let us see thenwhat handle 
he hath given to the objector. 

But before we come to examine what he reallif 
affirms, and takes upon his credit to support; it will 
be proper to set in a true light what he is only supposed 
to affirm, and what he does not undertake to warrant. 

He tells us, it was reported, that those who fled 
for re/uge to an a^oimng churchy whosfi doors were 
wide open but a moment beforey found them suddenly 
closed by an invisible j&(wer.— And, without question, 
They who could not then get in, did believe the impedi- 
ment to be miraculous! They did not consider, that a 
frighted crowd, all pressing to be foremost, would soon 

choke 

^ fo^oOvfitfit «<^? ri i^fof IraXsuwufUt'^ui il lith iffiai XftiX««^> it} 

»xflft/^y1t( i^fAHCM, o» ^l, owtf if roTq t«ivt«k f »Xbi ^t;fiC«»ff»y, Tf 

roK ^»tf^i QvpucwUrlpplii' ticrl f^h ot TJyaatw, v; «ft to Ufop avri^ 
«'^o0v^i|a1o, «XX' utawnflafAiuan Wfo^X^oUt^ ra7q ^A««(, iirHi^tiffat^ 

'BT^ 7«y TV9 aaiSSf ludAvX^iry ity rup nvciSSt a^f^lap, iil 

m%gt Tqv %laol99i oi/p ir«i^v axafR^M ut rS »r^S it; [rtff f^tv tLu^ifht^t 
N; ayaA*)0-fy-"»T«r( K T*rv KCttpiat ax^olf}p»aj-«K» fvAnv of qxcir i/aiI^v^ov 
Tiif t5 $iS xara run &fAM^«i>M9 awnXii<; t^ xmamq* rarro /am H 
r«(STf, t^ mfririTro i^nitUt ^t» fi«)i roT^ £xxaic tS ^» ^V9»iju<ri9» 
^O ^ tT4 4ra^a^|oTip09 1^ vi^if dMr^rifAyy tru f «( » t^ ^c^*f to» 
XT«v§of «i^«Va^f oy. j^ to -WfOTffO» i»i yi|« aT»fU*{o^iw> Tok «fliOK# 
xj fl-x^^* *; ^'o/** '«''^ " «^flnf ^Mti-t/lai -nrao'ij' iir/^(. 1^ yMa» T$owra»o» 
Ty Si&J T?$ uaret ru9 aa^tSSt »»wjo T^oiraW vavili wi^uA^Tepoi'— IwioiiiJ^- 
T4»^»» m le^ 9V9 Ttfc .i^TOf , 01 TV Sow^T^ ixiiyir dialou «} ^^«i» 
fof rort iutI»^fA»yOf^dK Tori; tS rttvfi r»/J*«w'»i'. i/*» ▼« y»^ Tot^T* 
hnyuro tk [i*t 5» Ti?» itiitlifuvf «fT 5» tSi l^y***] n ^*iiftfUy*>» S^vt ic; t^ 
davfAa iu^a vetf tau/l*;, i rZ vXnaioy ytyofityoy Jtolari^^ if, S wiifor 
5^fcf> roiSrov t» Tor<j taiifAaer^, vreiam »nrf/*«3? 4/ijf Jj^*, ft wi{»/fft 
-^^mfimi mmniXtirt^p U TtfTH t^ 7M«». Orat. iv. adv. Jul. 

Voju VIIL ^ I 
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choke up a uider passage than the door of a little 
oratory, like this where they sought for refuge, had 
the doors been still open. But he tells us they were 
suddenly closed: and, if they opened outward, the 
^ower that shut them could be only invisibk to a 
blind crowd, half frighted out of their wits. And, 
indeed, Gregory himself intimates, in the following 
words (where he speaks of the fiery eruption) that this 
was not the general opinion ; and particularly not his 
own ; for he insinuates what he deemed to be the true 
cause of the impediment, in telling us they st>we to 
force their way in by viokfice. But (adds he) that 
which followed, namely, the eruption, is now invari- 
ably affirmed and believed by all. As much as to say, 
time and cool examination,' which corrected the first 
reports, have left the miraculous circumstance of the 
impediment doubtful ; but have put that of tlie eruption 
out of all question. 

This being premised, we coipe to the circumstances 
additional to tlie account of Marcellinus. Gregory 
mentions three : i. A xvhirlwind and earthquake. 2. The 
light which appeared in the heavens of a cross within 
a circle; and, 3. The figure of a cross on the. bodies 
and garments of the workmen and assistants: These, 
indeed, Gregory delivers as unquestioned facts, doubted 
or contradicted by none : and of so trite and frequent 
mention in the divines and historians of this time, that 
it is observable he tells the main fact, the fiery eruptum^ 
not directly or absolutely, but only obliquely and occa- 
sionally, for the sake of a circumstance not so generally 
known. Of all these, therefore, it will be incumbent 
on us to give some good account. I shall try them on 
the test of Ammianus's relation, as that is made (though 
only for this purpose) the standard of the truth ; and 
doubt not but they will be all found very credible, not- 

withstandii^ 
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withstanding their different degrees of evidence ; the 
first, the whirlwind and earthquake, being necessarily 
connected with the eruption recorded by Ammianus ; 
the second, the cross in the heavens, a likely attendant 
on the then unquiet state of the elements : and the 
third, the cross on the garments, very comormnt \o 
M hat we know of meteorology. 

1. First then, as to the earthquake. Natural his- 
tory informs us, that fiery eruptions, of which it makes 
fi'equent mention, are always preceded by an earth- 
quake. And, indeed, the obvious nature of the thing 

' instructs us, it can hardly be otherwise ; the force of 
fire making its way through a heavy load, opposed to 
its explosion, cannot but throw the incumbent earth 
into convulsive stru^les, during the agitation. And 
this tumult in the inferior elements must needs com- 
municate itself to the adjoining parts of the superior. 
Hence it hath so generally happened, that the disorder 
below has been accompanied with the like above ; such 
as fierce whirlwinds and a troubled sky : this was the 
first signal of the like dreadful conflict in the desolation 
at Nicomedia, as Ammianus himself relates it — 
" Concreti nubium globi nigrantium, laetam pauUo 
" ante coeli speciem confuderunt, ventosque ab ipsis 
" excitante cardinibus," &c. Thus far, therefore, 
Gregory's account is not only agreeable to the usual 
course of tilings, in their unquiet state, but the appear- 
ances are told in their order ; the whirlwind^ the earth- 
quake, and ihefire. 

2. The light which was seen in the heave7is of a cross 
within a circle^ is the second thing we aie to speak 
to. Of this kind of phaenomenon, the ecclesiastical, 
the civil J and the natural history, both of ancient and 
modern ages, affords us so many instances, that it will 

I 2 give 
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give us very little trouble. Not to keep the Reader in 
suspense, it was neither more nor less than one of those 
meteoric lights, in a still and clouded sky, which ai^e 
not unfrequently seen in solar or lunar halos: And 
when the parhelia, and paraselenes, which sometimes 
attend them, are added to that appearance^ we can 
easily conceive how greatly the pomp of them must be 
increased. To support this account, we may observe, 
that this celestial cross was not seen till Ihe conflict in 
the sky was over : it being the night after the storm, 
and the night after that, as Theodoret * informs us; 
where, by the way, we may observe, this was a lunar 
halo. 

It was the same appearance, from whence (as 
Eusebius and others tell us) Constantine the Great 
drew the happy presage of an approachipg victory : it 
was the same which Cyril of Jerusalem saw over that 
city, in the time of his son Constantius ; to whom the 
good bishop sent the news, and^ indeed, endeavoured 
to make the most of it. The historians of the middle 
ages have, at diflferent times, occasionally mentioned 
the like appearances ; and, generally, .mentioned them 
as miraculous. Since the revival of learning, the Natu- 
ralists and astronomers have taken notice of such as 
happened in their times ; and have attempted to ex- 
plain their physical causes. . 

But here I find what I had farther to say, on this 
subject, already done to my hands, in a very ingenious 
and learned discourse f of the excellent J. A. Fabricius: 
to which, with much satisfaction, I refer the Reader : 

rf Bfava tS ffuln^ia rav^S rh <^x%^ feJlon^f. Eccl. Hist, 1. iij, 

C* 20. 

t Intit, '* Exercitati© critica, qua dispntatar, Crucem, qoam 
*^ in coelis vidisse se juravit ConstanUnus imp. fuisse phenomenon 
" naturale in halone solari." Vid. Bib. Graec. vol, vi. 

For 
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For it is not my way to repeat what others have proved 
before me ; or to defraud them of the praises due to 
their discoveries. 

1 will only make one observation. All these mete- 
oric crosses are represented as being encompassed by 
a luminous circle. A circumstance, which, if but com* 
mooly attended to, would have betrayed their original. 
But so far from that, the circle was brought as a con- 
vincing argument of their being miraculous. With this, 
Gregory triumphs * over the mathematicians or astro- 
logers ; and defies them to account for it by thdr rules 
of art Would the reader know the ground of so gross 
a delusiwi ? It was no more than this, the circle was 
so established an emblem of victory, that, like one of 
Epicurus's Simulacra (&e exuvias of bodks^ as these 
of mnds)j they regarded it as the moral phantom that 
proclaimed Julian's defeat. For' figure and rhetoric 
|md, in most times, but especially in those, been an 
overmatch for reason and science. 

3. But the last circumstance (says the objectors) so 
far exceeds all the common length of credulity, that 
its invention must have put fancy to the stretch, and 
even fraud itself to the blush : and this is, the mark of 
the cross impressed upon the bodies^ or garments^ of 
the people present. 

As extraordinary as this may seem, I do not despair 
of regaining those whom it hath most revolted. 

But first it will be necessary to call in a writer of 
the next class, and consider his words — ^^ When there- 
** fore (says Socrates) a vast number were assembled 
^ on the place, another prodigy happened ; for a fire 
*' FELL FBX>M HEAVEN, which consumcd all the work- 

* Kit ov wrof tx«*^ Toj» KTKAON ly tok ^or? fMi6^/*«^» ; olf^ 
TiK X^rS NIK«r ST£<!»ANOX. Orat. iv. 

J J . ^' men's 
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' ** men's tools*." As this historian is the only writer 
who explicitly t mentions lightnings and its effects ; it 
will be proper to consider its credibility. Under the 
last head we have shewn, how a fiery eruption must 
occasion a previous earthquake ; and this earthquake, 
a stormy sky. But air, put into a violent motion, 
always produces lightnings when it abounds with matter 
susceptible of inflammation. And those columns of 
air, which lie over places that labour with convulsive 
throes to cast out an enkindled matter from its entrails, 
must needs be impregnated with vast quantities of sul- 
phureous particles, which the earth, in that condition, 
exsudes from its pores, and which the solar heat draws 
upwards. But the natural history of these eruptions 
supports this reasoning. And Ammianus, whose evi- 
dence we have so often appealed to, gives us an 
example of it in the before cited case of the earthquake 
at Nicomedia, attended, as appears by his account, 
with a fiery eruption, like that at Jerusalem. Now 
this historian tells us, that there, the earthquake was 
preceded by lightning, as well as storms — " Concreti 
*^ nubium globi nigrantium, laetam pauUo ante coeli 
** speciem confuderunt — Dein velut numine summc 
^^fatales contorqueiite manubias ventosque ab ipsis 
" excitante cardinibus, &c. — ha^cque secuti typhones 
*' atque pres teres, cum horrifico tremor e terrarum'' 
The same, he affirms of that ipore dreadful earthquake 
which happened in the first consulate of Valentinian 
and his brother : " ^aulo post lucis exortum, densltate 

l( efotv^ xeclua-K^i^uv, mjoiila rot ruv oIko^/auf t^»XiT» oufBu^t, 
Soc. L. iii. c. 20. 

t Philostorgius, by the mode of his expression and by the 
order in which he puts things, seems as if he meant this fire, in 
the following words; tSto (aIv yup, nv^ iirififxiio raq tfyu^io-^uk 
ToX^^ft5*l«?, tSto ^l, auayo^ l^unviv. Ex. Lib. vii. C. p. 

*^ prsevic^ 
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" praevia fulgurum acrius vibratorum tremefacta con- 
'* cutitur omnis terreni stabilitas ponderis *." — 

Dghtning therefore, we see, is one of the constant 
concomitants in this desolation. 

Now Kghtning is formed by the ferment and explo- 
sion of sulphureous and bituminous exhalations from 
the earth, mixing with nitrous acids in the air. And 
as this mixture, or combination, is variously propor- 
tioned, according to the then casual concourse of ele- 
mentary partjicles, so its destructive effects are various. 
Sometimes it hath been known to scorch up the cloaths 
without penetrating the body ; and, sometimes again, 
to break all the bones without discolouring the flesh or 
deaths ; nay, even to melt the sword without injuring 
the scabbard. In the^rst case we must conclude, the 
sulphur predominated ; in the latter^ the salts. And 
according to this proportion, the lightning in question 
seems to have been formed.' For, they tell us, it 
melted the iron instruments, but hurt neither the cloaths 
nor flesh; on which it affixed a cross, without any 
sensible notice at the time of the impression. For I 
make no scruple to affirm, that this mark was the 
natural effect of lightning, so constituted. 

That lightning falls in regular figures, hath been fi-e- 
quently observed. The most unlikely, one should think, 
is the circular ; and yet, in that, it hath been commonly 
known to fall : the most likely is the angular, (and a 
cross is but $wo ^straight lines meeting at right angles); 
yet this, though not very rare, has been less common. 

But, it will be said, ** the fathers make it a matter 
of much more importances : and the f^tastic things 
they tell of these crosses exclude both nature and sober 
miracle ; and admit of no other cause but fraud or 
fanaticism ; even though we should substre^ct from the 

* L. xxy'u c. 10. 

1 4 account 
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account the contradictions that arise from their joint 
testimony. Gregory * and Socrates f say these crosses 
were shining md radiated: but Theodoret :j: tells us, 
they were not bright and shining, but shaded with a 
dark colour: again, Rufinus and Socrates affirm,, they 
were by no means to be washed out §." 

All this, it must be owned, hath the rank air of in- 
ventive prodigy. Yet view it well, and you see nature 
breaking in upon you. In a word, the fiuhers could 
have said nothing more corroborative of our account j 
whicli reduces them to a natural phsenomenon: for 
the qualities they give to these crosses, not only shew 
them to be meteoric^ but inform us of their very specific 
nature ; which was precisely that of the Phosphorus, 

They shone by night, and were dark, and smokey- 
coloured by day (for thus, the different accounts of 
their appearance, given us by Gregory and Theodor^ 
.arc plainly to be reconciled, by the testimony of 
RufinusJ) the very property both of natural and arti^ 
ficial Phosphori. Of the^r^< kind, are insects, rottair 
wood, shell-fish, tainted flesl^ *♦, scales, feathers, of 
certain animals, &c. Of thq latter, that solid body, 
in particular, made from urine (for almost all bodies 

* K«TarcfOf* 

t OvK IT! iMfloi fcJlotiiSt, «^^• Ix f4,t7ie^im KaiaffxtuetffiMWt X€«»*5- 
L. iii. C. HO, 

§ Ut etiam qui diluere pro sui infidelitate voluisset, nullo 
gtnere valeret abokre. lluf.-— umirxipup «J iTocr^^x"" ^•^»'J«?» 

ihpl Tfo«ry hivuaplo. Socr. 

II In sequent! nocte in vestimcnfis omnium signaculum crucis 
ita evidens apparuit. Hist. Eccl. 1. jc. c. 37. 

** Hossein the son of Ali, and grandson of^ Mahomet, was 
killed m aspiring to the throne in the Califate of Yesid. His 
bead was cut off aad parried by a soldier to the governor of 
Coussah; as it lay on a table in the night the wife of the soldier 
pretended that a lambent flame played about the bead, which 
might very well be. But this by the Partisans of Ali waa 
esteemed a great miracle* 

wiU 
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will afford it) with which, if one writes, as with a 
pencil on paper, the letters, in the night, will appear 
like flame, and, in the day time, present only a dim, 
smokey sufiiision. 

The reader will be further confirmed in this opinion, 
if he considers of what the artificial phosphorus b 
composed ; which is chiefly a fixed salt, obtained by 
a long process by fire ; in the course of which much 
of this element seems to be imbibed : so as to give the 
minute parts of the phosphorus the proper motion and 
Station to produce light. Now the salts were pre- 
dominant in the lightning in question, as appears by 
its violent efiects on metals, and its innocuous contact 
with softer bodies. And we can easily conceive how 
fliat hi^ ferment, by which lightning is formed, may 
produce a natural phosphorus, in the same manner as 
a long process by fire%iakes the artificial. 

This will account too for the difficulty in washing 
out the marks. Those on the bodies would sooner 
disappear ; tiaose on the habits more slowly. And it 
is observable, tliat, though Gregory tells us, the curious 
yet produced (when he wrote) the marks on the gar- 
ments ; he says nothing of those on the bodies. 

And now, I presume, the candid reader may be 
disposed to abate his wonder, and inclined to give the 
fathers credit for the facts, how much soever they 
might be mistaken in the immediate cause of them : 
and the unbeliever, from the fate of so promising an 
objection, may be taught the use of modesty and diffi- 
dence, when he opposes bis own reason to the ti-uths 
that establish Revelation. 

But, to put the matter farther out of doubt, I shall 
produce a passage from the Adversaria of the famous 
Isaac Casaubon, written while in England, and, as 
Ids son Meric conject,ures (to whom we are indebted 

for 
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for it) about the year 1610-1 1. It follows in these 
words : " This day the Lord Bishop of Ely * a prelate 
" of great piety and holiness, related to me a won- 
** derful thing. He said he had received the account 
" from many hands, but chiefly from the Lord Bishop 
*' of Wells, lately deadf, who was succeeded by 
** Bishop Montague ; that in the city of Wells^ about 
** fifteen y^urs ago J, one summer's day, while the 
** people were at divine service in the cathedral 
*^ church, they heard, as it thundered, two or three 
" claps above measure dreadful, so that tlie whole 
•^ congregation, affected alike, tlirew themselves on 
** their knees at this temfying sound. It appeared, 
" the lightning fell at the same time, but without harm 
** to any one. So far, then, there was nothing but 
" what is common in the like qases. The wonderful 
" part was this, which afterwaMs was taken notice of 
** by many, that the marks of a cross were found to 
** have been imprinted on the bodies of those wha 
•* were then at divine service in the cathedral. The 
" Bishop of Weils told my Lord of Ely, that his wife 
*' (a woman of uncommon probity) came to him, 
** and informed him, as of a greeA miracky that she 
" had then the mark of a cross impressed upon her 
** body. Which tale when the Bishop treated as 

* Doctor Lane. Andrews, afterwards Bishop of Winchester. 

t Dr. John Still. 

X The following note was communicated hy a learned friend. 
R. W. 

" Hoc etiam anno [1596], in agro Somersettensi, nrheculae 
" episcopalis, coi a fontibjjs Velles [Wells]- nomen, templum — 
" die dominico, magnd plebis frequentid, fiilmine concussum, & 
** ardere visum; ingenti populi consternatione, planctu & lamen- 
" tatione : fiamma undique circumvolitans omnem multitudinem 
*' circumplexa est, majore formidine qukm damno, quippe vestes 
*^ 8c capilli ambusli, intactis corporibus." Rob. JohnstX)ny Renim 
Pritannicarom Historia, L. vii^ p. 223.^ 

" absurd, 
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" absurd, his wife exposed the part, and gave him 
" ocular proof. He afterwards observed, that he had 
^ *' upon himself, on his arm (as I take it) tlie plainest 
^' mark of a >^. Others had it on the shoulder, the 
" breast, the back, or other parts. This account 
" that great man, my Lord of Ely, gave me in such 
*^ a manner, as forbade me even to doubt of its 
" truth*" 

Here, then, we have the very same event, happening 
from the same cause, the burst of lightning. The 
only difference is, that here the cross appeared upon 
the bodies only : there both on the cloaths and bodies. 
A difference which the more or less subtilty of the 
meteoric matter would occasion. 

The fact, we find, is as well attested as a fact can 
possibly be. A bishop, of the greatest name in his 

* Rem miram mihi narrabat hodie Dom. Episcopus ElienstSt 
sanctae pietatis Antistes. Dicebat se accepisse h, multis, sed 
praecipue h Dom. Episcopo Vellensi nuper mortuo, cui successit 
Dom. Montacutus : evenisse ante annos circiter xv, in urbe Wella, 
sive ea dicenda. Valla, die quadam aestiva, ut, dum in Ecclesi4 
Cathedrali populus sacris vtcabat, duo vel tria tonitrua inter plura 
audirentur, supra modum horrenda, ita ut populus universus in 
genua fA»» offd,^ procumberet ad ilium sonum terribilem. Cou- 
stitit fulmen simul cecidisse, sine cujusquam damno tamen. Atque 
base vulgaria. lllud admiraqdum, quod postea est observatum h, 
muhis, repcrtas esse crucis imagines impressas corporibus eorum^ 
qui in aede sacra tum fuerant. Dicebat Episcopus Vallensis D. 
Elieusi, uxorem suam (bonestissima ea foemina fuit) venisse ad se,' 
et ei narrasse pro grandi mi^aculo sibi in corpore impressa >J4 . 
signaextare; quod cum risu exciperet Episcopus, uxor, nudato 
corpore, ei probavit verum esse quod dixerat. Deinde ipse ob* 
servavit sibi quoque ejusdem ►J^ manifestissimam imaginem im- 
pressam esse, in brachio, opinor: aliis in bumero, in pectore, in 
dorso, aut alia corporis parte. Hoc vir maximus, Dom. Eliensis, 
ita mihi narrabat, ut vetaret de veritate historiae ambigerc. Ex. 
Advers. Is. Casaubon. apud Mer. Casaubon. in tract, intit. O/ 
Qredttlity and Incredulity^ p. 118. 

time 
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time for virtue and knowledge, receives it from an 
eye-witness, and a party concerned^ a bishop likewise 
of an irrciproachable character, and tells it to a man 
whose candid honesty and well-digested learning had 
rendered him one of the greatest ornaments of the 
age in which he lived. This account his son, a man 
of learning likewise, and of approved integrity, finds 
under his father's^own hand, in his Adversaria, and 
gives it to the world ; with tiiis additional information, 
that 1^, the son, who had been beneficed inSomerset- 
shire, had never heard the fact disputed, but had 
frequently met with several who pretended to a perfect 
knowledge of it. 

'Jo this let me add, that rd^on was out of tlic 
question. Here was no church, or churchman, na 
sect or doctrine, to be confuted or established, by the 
attestation of a prodigy. The great critic speaks of 
it as a physical, though a wonderful event. The very 
bishops deliver it to one another, and to him, as only 
an escape of nature. The bishop's wife indeed, at 
first, seemed a little planet-struck with superstition ; 
and while she thought herself only distinguished with 
this badge of sanctity, was very willing it should pass 
for a miracle. But the honest bishop laughed her 
out of this conceit : and when she found how small 
a part of the honour was likely to fall to her share^ 
she seemed content to submit it to her husband's better 
judgments 

Now, as religion and religious purposes had iwthing 
to do in this wonder, that extraordinary philosopher *, 
once before quoted, w ill permit us to give it credit 

It is indeed so well proved, as to bear much weightier 
observations than any 1 have to lay upon it : what I 
have to say being only this, !• That the two or three 

♦ The author of Philosophical Essays, See. 

dreadful 
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dreadful explosions perfectly agree with what hath ' 
been observed of the componency of that lightning 
which produces such an effect; namely, that it 
abounded with nitrous and 6xed salts. 2. The rela- 
tion says, it was some time after tliat the crosses 
were found upon the bodies of the patients ; and that 
the bishop observed one upon himself on talking with 
his wife about it. This may give light to a passage 
in Gregory, which has the air of mystery, and yet 
amounts to no more than what the simpler and less 
sublime pen of this modem ciitic explains. The 
words of Gregory are these : As they were shewing 
these marks J or attending to others who shewed tkem^ 
each presently observed the wonder^ either on himself 
or his neighbour ; a radiant mark on his body or his 
garment. 

But suppose it should be said, ** That th^ circum- 
stance of lightnings on which we pretend to explain 
this phaBnomenon, is not sufSciently established; as 
it is mentioned but by one historian ; and only in two 
words; and by the general name of a Jire from 
Hewoenr Whoever says it, will gain little, if his 
design be to invalidate the circumstance; and yet 
less, if he thbks that the discredit of that circum=- 
stance will deprive us of the means of accounting for 
the crosses. For it appears, fiom the nature of things 
already explained^ tiiat B.Jire from beneath might 
produce thb effect as naturally as a^refrom above. 
And by a relation, as well attested and notorious as 
the fact preserved in Casaubon, we have a famous 
instance of its having actually produced it. The 
excellent Mr. Boyle, in hb discourse of some un- 
heeded causes of the insalubrity and salubrity of the 
air, gives us the following history from Kircher and 
others: — " And that the subterraneal effluvia may 

^^ produce 
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** produce effects, and therefore probably be of na- 
^ tures very uncommon, iiTegular, and, if I may so 
" speak, extravagant, may appear in tliose prodigious 
" CROSSES that were seen in our time, viz. in ttie 
'* year 1660, in the kingdom of Naples, after the 
^* eruption of thejiery mountain Vesuvius ; of which 
*^ prodigies the learned Kircherus has given an ac- 
" count in a particular Diatribe : for these crosses 
*' were seen on linen -garments, as shirt-sleeves, 
** women's aprons, that had lain open to the air, and 
•' upon the exposed parts of sheets; w^hich is 
" the less to be admired, because, as Kircher fairly 
" guests, the mineral vapours were, by the texture 
" that belongs to linen (which consists of threads 
^ crossing one anotlier, for the most part, at or near 
" right angles) easily determined to run along in 
" almost straight lines, crossing each other, and con- 
'^ sequently to frame spots resembling some one, 
'* and some another kind of crosses. These were 
" extremely numerous in the several parts of the 
" kingdom of Naples ; insomuch that the Jesuit, that 
" sent the relation to Kircher, says, that he himself 
" found thirty in one altar-cloth, that fifteen were 
" found upon the smock-sleeve of a woman, and that 
" he reckoned eight in a boy's band : also their colour 
" and magnitude were very unequal, and their figures 
" discrepant, as may appear by many pictures of 
" them drawn by the relator; they would not wash 
" out with simple water, but required soap ; Xheitdura- 
*' tion was also unequal, some lasting ten or fifteen dajrs, 
^' and others longer^ before they disappeared*," 

1. The first observation I shall mak;e on this curicwas 
narrative, is, that these Vesuvian cro^^e^ appear to 

* AVorks of Mr. Boyk, in folio, vol. iv. p. ^93. 
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have been impressed only on the garments, and not 
on the bodies : just contrary to those occasioned by 
the lightning at Wells; which were on the bodies, 
and not on the garments : while the Julian crosses 
appeared on both. The reader, therefore, if he 
likes it, may suppose, without any absurdity, that in 
the case at Jerusalem, the crosses on the bodies 
were caused by the lightmng ; and the crosses on the 
garments, by the eruption from the foundations. 

2. The Vesuvian crosses were extremely numerims; 
which agrees well with the relations of Sozomene 
and Theodoret, the last of whom says, their garments 
vf^v^ filled with them. 

3. These Vesuvian crosses were hardly to be 
washed out: which exactly agrees with what Socrates 
and Rufinus tell of the same remarkable quality in 
the crosses at Jerusalem. 

4. Lastly, we understand, that the marks of some 
of these were of considerable duration ; as were those 
mentioned by Gregory Nazianzene ; which, he says, 
continued to the time he wrote. 

So much then for the contemporary evidence; 
which, though fathers of the churchy are come off, 
we see, with honour : and most so in a circumstance 
of a very delicate nature. 

In the next class are Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomene 
and Theodoret. And all they add to the miraculous 
of Gregory's relation, are these two particulars: 
1. The lightning, or a fire firom Heaven, mentioned by 
Socrates. And, 2. this other circumstance, told us 
by Theodoret, that when they began to dig the founda- 
tions^ and carry out the earthy an incredible number 
of people was employed all day long upon the work. 
But in the nighty the earthy thus taken out, returned^ 
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of its awn accord, from the *cdley into which it had 
been thrown^. 

The case of the lightning hath been considered 
already, where it was brought in to explain the nature 
of the crosses. And, on that occasion, its close con- 
nexion with the rest of the phoenomena was examined 
and explained. 

What rests to be accounted for is only the filing 
again of the foundations with the earth that had been 
thrown out. And this appears to be one of those 
natural events, which, when men's minds are possessed 
with miracles (whether real or imaginary) they are 
wont to explain into prodigies : of the same nature 
and origin,*doubtless, with that imagination in Gregory, 
that when the crowd, which were tumultuously breaking 
into the church, had stopped up tiie passage, they 
were kept back by an invisible hand. For admit the 
fact as Theodoret relates it, that ^e foundations were 
filled again, and the valley^ into which the earth 
had l>een thrown, was emptied; nothing was more 
natural than for an earthquake to do both, if it did 
any thing at all. The usual effect it is observed to 
produce, being an entire alteration in the face of 
things ; such as the filling what is empty, and the 
emptying what is full. Cassiodorus, called the Senator y 
(who abridged the Tripartite History which Epipha* 
nius Scholasticus composed out of those of Socrates, 
Sozomene, and Theodoret), smooths what looked too 
rugged in this miracle, by the lightness and currency 
of his expression, node vero spontanea terra de vallc 
crescebat f ; suffering the reader to go at his pleasure 

fiilfmio. Eccl. Hist. L. iii. c, ao. 
t L. vi, c. 43, 

into 
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into the solution here given : la support of which H 
will be proper to observe, that the shocks of the 
earthquake were repeated at different times. Gregory, 
we see, tells us of one which happened by cfey, whea 
the labourers were driven for refuge to a neighbouring 
church. On the other hand, Socrates as expressly 
mentions one by night * : the very same (as appears 
ih)m the similarity of the effects) which Socrates 
speaks of, in these words : On the coming day^ when 
they were to begin with the foundationy a great earth- 
quake happened^*. Sozomene's cast out stones Jrom 
the foundation ; so did that of Socrates ;];• It (wert- 
turned a portico, and crushed to death several who 
were then abiding in it^: And this Theodoret ex- 
pressly says happened by mght, and to men asleep ||. 

The order, or, to speak more properly, casual 
disposition of Theodoret's relation, is this :-^The mi- 
raculous filling again of the foundations — The disper- 
sion of the lime and sand by tempests— The earth- 
quake — After that the eruption, and then, for a close, 
the fall of the portico. 

From hence I would observe, 1. That, though 
Theodoret, by the turn of his expression, would seem 
to insiiluate, that the eruption followed the earth- 
quake very speedily*"*; yet we see, by Sozomenc, 

* A(^ T^? yvKloq anayi.li fA.iy»i IviytvofAivoi. L. iii. Cap. 20#- 

•f Aiytlcci t5? fWi^tr^jf , xafi tip mpurop ^f^iXtoy ^/xsAAoy oToli^tadrnt, 
0^%%<rfiAP yi9ic%oc% fjLiyetv. L. V* C. 22. 

J 'AptQpao'i r^q Xidtf? ruf waXa* Sf/xgXt6> t3 KaS. Socrat* 
*Tiro ^f x>i6pe tv( y^c ix /Sadpoiy uptti'o^pai rtiq AtGtf^ Sos^om* 

§ Km* ^tifAOtriai Troeti gy alq HuriXvov adpooy tietlipfCvio^f tj •» 
«Ails? iy»MtlaX>j f Oe*?!?, c^ fAr avriKet avaXoplo, &C. Sozom. 

II Kai NiJjtL^ ^s tfUf/LiroXKur iv tm €Dr«Xa{«crj» %kMtvUp\ui troft 
nuhftx^yi /xsv «0po6;; av9 ro opo^ai to otK^iifAitfAU* req 31 xci^t^hphif 
ffvptx*'^'* awaflo^. Theodor. 

** Tlpej'top fAtp (TtKTfMi tyhi\» p^iyiro^-^litniyi i4 in iht^eiVf flTtf 
1% vSp ofva-ffOfAipvp ^tf4it\it^9 ipoifafiAp, &C. Tb«odor* *' 

' Vox,. VIII. K th«rt 
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thdre was a considerable space between ; sufficient to 
clear again the foundations from the ruin they had 
3uffered*. But lest it should be said (as it hath 
beenr observed there were shocks of an earthquake at 
different times) this miglit be what immediately pre* 
ceded that eruption, it will be proper to take notice, 
that the reflection Theodoret makes upon it is the 
Tery same with, and, indeed, appears to be borrowed 
4rom, what Socrates makes on the earthquake, which 
he expressly says happened by night f- Now, be- 
tween this, and the eruption, he tells us, there was 
time sufficient for many to come out of the country 
to Jerusalem, whither tiie fame of the earthquake had 
brought them;}:. But Theodoret s own expression 
helps us to ascertain the thing. He says the fire 
broke out, Ix rm ofvccofAafw ^siAthtiav^ from thefounda- 
tions which were ready dugy in order to be built 
upon, which supposes what Sozomene says, to be true, 
that there was time to repair the disorders which that 
shock of the earthquake had occasioned. 
, And thus Cassiodorus understood him : For, speak- 
ing, as we observed above, of this miraculous return 
of the earth, he says, efvery thing was prepared anew §. 
By this time the Reader begins to see day, throu^ 
, the thick confusion of Theodoret's cloud of circum- 
stances : in which, his addition of the wonderful, in 

m^9 amvim iairtt^«^or. Koy^ it i^iM ri t^ Mrtpof iM;^^p«f rS 
tfytff t^ wv^. Sec. Sozom. 
f As^ ^ U Ttf ytpofAua *litiai»( xaTf^affi. Socrat. 

Km ras matliXui ayLvirn^ rSv ^W9 iKotpjit xadwXnitt, Theodor. 

#fo^ vroh^Mt Irt^t rtfas-M Imyitilcu. w^ y»^, &c. Socrat. 
§ Nocte vcro spontanea terra de valle creicebat. Solutis itaque 
. prioris etiam fondaioenti reli^uiis, nova omnia preparabant* 
L. vi. c. 43. 
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filling again the works, amounts only to this, that aH 
earthquake, in the night, tumbled some rubbish into 
the foundations ; and forced some out from a valley 
into which it had been thrown* 

The disjointed parts in Gregory, Socrates, and 
Sozomene, and which are still further distorted by 
•Theodoret, the Latin Historian Rufinus fairly reduces 
to their place. " Behold (says he) in the nighty the 
^^ last that preceded the day for laying the founda- 
" tion, a prodigious earthquake arises, by which, not 
*^ only the stones of the foundations are cast abroctd 
" and dispersed, but almost all the edifices, that were 
" about the place, are thrown down and levelled. 
" Public porticos also, in which a great multitude of 
^* Jews, who were observed to push on the work with 
" most vigour, had their abode, being thrown down, 
" bury all that are found under them in their ruins *.'* 
Thus Rufinus, hy fairly puttir^ together the several 
parts of one event, hath shewn, that levelling the 
ground, and overthrowing the porticos, were the 
simple consequences of the earthquake : while Theo- 
doret, by disjointing them, and delivering the effects 
separately, and without their common cause, hath 
. made two miracles out of one natural event. 

The Reader now sees what the fathers have to 
say on the occasion. He has had their testimony 
l«ud at large before him. Let us stop a moment 
then, and cast a genferal eye upon the whole. I per- 

* Ecce, Nocte, quae ad incipiendum opus jam sola restabat, 
Tcrrae motus' ingens oboritur, et non solum, futadamentorum 
saxa longeque lateque jactantur, verum etiam totius peue .loci 
aedificia complana&tur. Forticus quoque publics, in quibi^s 
t Judsonim mdltitudo, quaft operi videbatur insistere, com* 
xoauebat, ad solum deducts, omnes Judseos^ qui reperti sunt, 
oppresscrt, L^x. c. 37, &c. 

K 9 iuad« 
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8uade myself we shall see such a concurrence and 
consistency in the accounts of the two parties; so 
perfect an agieement betwgen the Pagffn testimony, 
and Xht first class of Christian writers ; so close a de- 
pendency between these and the second class ; and such 
a connection and enchainment of one fact to another, 
throughout the whole, as will force the most backward 
to confess, that the hand of God was of a truth in this 
wonderful defeat. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, Julian, and Ambrose, speak 
simply of the fiery , eruption; Chrysostom goes one 
step further, and tells us of its fatal effects. Gregory 
enters more minutely into the affidr : he ushers it in 
with what is always found to be tlie precursors of 
this dreadful judgment, stomis and earthquakes: 
and closes the scene with two meteoric phaenomena, 
likely enough to succeed it, though, indeed, not so 
much in the way of common observation. 

The following writers, Rufinus, Socrates, Sozo- 
mene, and Theodoret, add little to these relations. 
But the manner in which they tell their .story (at the 
same time that it confirms, and explains the accounts 
of those who went before) proves they are not mere 
transcribers fi^om their predecessors ; at least not from 
such of them as now remain ; which amounts to the 
same as if they themselves were original. 

Thus, for instance, Gregory, indeed, mentions the 
cross upon the garments ; but it is to Socrates only, 
who speaks of the lightning, that we owe the know- 
ledge of the catese. 

So agelln, Gregory calls them lucid crosses ; but 
we are indebted to Rufinus, Socrates, and Theodoret, 
for the discovery of their specific nature; who tell us, 
that they shone by nighty were dark-coloured by day, 
fuod could not easily be washed out, 

Thii 
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This will lead us to observe another mark of truth 
in these relations ; That the most wonderful circum- 
stances, such as the qualities, of these crosses, and the 
lucid circle round the aerial cross (circumstances which 
might seem to be made at pleasure for the sake of the 
marvellous) prove to be the very qualities which be^ 
long physically to their respective natures. 

Nay, where their prepossessions had led them to 
find prodigies in .accidents the most common; as 
where Gregory ascribes the impediment to enter the 
church-doors to an invisible hand; and Theodoret, 
the filling up the foundations, to be the return of the 
same earth back to its post; they have themselves 
honestly recorded those veryjacts which enable us to 
rectify their mistakes : Thus the confusion of the crowd, 
which Gregory mentions, wlien they were endeavouring 
tumultuously to force their way, very naturally ac- 
counts for the impediment: and the earthquake^ 
Theodoret speaks of, could not but produce that new 
face in the foundations, which he took to be mira- 
culous. 

Once more. The fathers indeed record many 
dreadful circumstances : but then none of them prove 
false terrors. If there were storms and tempestSy 
they do their work; the Sfind and lime are dispersed^ 
When the lightning falls, the tools and instruments 
of building are consumed and melted : the earthquake 
overthrows porticos: The Jiery eruption tears in 
pieces the foundations : and not one of these attacks 
upon impiety, but what dispenses, mtums, or destroy* 
the a^embled worlfmen, and thieir abettors. 

After this too we are told, the vg-rious effects it had 

♦upon the minds of all, how ditferently soever interested- 

This is of more importance tl^an appears at first ^ght 

Inveintipa aod feble i» nqt wont to go thus for. It may 
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tell us of appearances', but it will never venture to 
speak of effects, which the hearer could immediately 
idisprove. That which has a fairy entrance, has a 
fairy exit Here the effects are mentioned that the 
truth may be examined. Chrysostome actually ap- 
peals, for the reality of the eruption, to the sight of the 
burnt and shattered foundations, and to the maimed 
and scorched survivors amongst the workmen. And 
All of them might have appealed, for the reality of 
the storms and lightning (which dispersed the lighter 
materials, and consumed the heavier, together with 
the toolfe and instruments of work) to the conduct of 
Julian and Alypius : For what other reason can be 
assigned, I do not say, for their deferring, but for 
their giving up, the whole entcrprize * ? 

Having now discoursed so largely on the several 
circumstances of this event, and yet (by reason of the 
occasional mention of them) not having been able to 
preserve the order in which they happened ; it may 
tend to support, or at least to illustrate, what hath 
been already said, if we give a general view of them 
iu one continued and connected relation. 

And here our principal Guide will be the nature of 
the phenomena : for though the Christian Writers will 
not be useless, yet their perpetual violation of the 
OTder of time makes it necessary to regulate their ac- 
counts on the reason of things. 

In excuse of their conduct, something is to be 
ascribed to the literary genius of those times, which 
was inaccurate and immethodical ; something to the 
nature of their evidence, collected from discourses, 
where the mention of this illustrious event is only 

Bot!. L. V. c. 22.— Ka* etvToP f It^A»«w»] xj rhf 'la^ecUi ik fV^aTw, 
Pj^n^Amt f^al^X^iw Mltrfi^iiSy. Philwt. filist. Eccl. 1; viL c. gj 

I * brought 
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IjTought in to support some particular point of doctrine 
or morality then in question ; but the principal sourte 
of their neglect of order, was a false persuasion that 
every circumstance was miraculous and out of nature. 
Tliis hindered them from inquiring into the order of 
time, and would have prevented them iirom finding it, 
had they been disposed to inquire. Besides, "the con' 
Jusion of time supported their system of the miraculous^ 
by separating the causes from the effects: and the re^ 
-gulation of it would have looked like an impiety, as 
seeking for tiiat in nature whose source was only in 
<jod. This too will account why the fault was not 
reformed by the Historians who followed the original 
evidence; and whose business it was to reduce to 
order the confusion in the occasional works of their 
predecessors. However, whether the miracles became 
camally mukiplied by a neglect of chronology, or that 
4:hey purposely uegjlected it, in order to multiply them ; 
yet multiplied they were; aa we have shewn, in our 
inquiry into the nature of the circumstances. And 
nothing can better support the truth of the deduction 
arising fronrthis inquiry, than the placing each circum- 
stance in the order in which it happened. This we 
jihall now endeavour to do. 

1. The first signs the Almighty gave of his approacb- 
ii^ judgment, were the ^/orwi^, tempests j ta\A whirl-' 
winds. For the incumbent air coold not but be affected 
with the ferment, at that time working in the earth, 
jQnd exsuding through its pores. These instruments of 
vengeance performed their office, in the dispersion of 
the loose materials *. 

Hiet. £ccl« 1. ill. c. oo. 

K4 a* After 
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2. After th^Q followed the lightnings the usual con- 
sequence of the clash and collision of clouds, driven 
forcibly together by storms and tempests. The effects 
this produced \\eie,Jirst, destroying the more solid 
materials, and melting down the iron instruments * : 
and secondly y impressing that prodigious mark on the 
bodies ;and garments of the assistants. For vfh^% 
Socrates says is remarkable, that the night after (for 
this lightning, by his account, was in the day J the 
fihining crosses appear^ upon their garments f : which 
•was as soon as they could appear, with that eclat 
But it may not be improper to observe, that Rufinus 
seems to have mixed together the fire from heaven 
ajnd the fire from tlxe earth ; for he gives all the effects 
of lH)fh fires, mentioned by others, to the single o^e he 
himself speajcs of :I:^ 

3- The earthquake came next : w hicli, Socrates says, 
happened 111 the night \; that night, in which the 
marks upon the garments were first observed. Its 
effects were these. It cast out the stones of the old 
foundations (which gave occasion to a remark, that 

* IIup ya^ c| 'OYPANOT xeclxaKn-^o^, mutlcc t» ruv «(xo^o/a«» 
f^yac>^T» hsf^ei^iv, ?» yyir i^Ti ifTFo rni fXayo^ ocTro^JiVfAiPttg ra^ 

iwAaJf o«r« trpo? to k^yot i^fil^^wa, it^op o* ipya^o^oo*. Socrat. 
1. iii. c. 20. ' '• ' • ; 

-fKccl y^^ rn i^x*f^*V '^*^h ^f^«y*'^«<- -5*«t;^5 oWJiwiiiir^, ,.to*5 

I ^des ^rat quaedaui — in qjua ferramenta aliaque operji n^ces- 
saria servabantur; e qua subito globus 'qui dam ignis emicuit, ei 
per medium plateae percurren^/adustis et exterminatis qui adei*ant 
Judaeis, ultra citraque ferebator.'' Hoc it^rum ssej)iusq«e et frc- 
quentissime per totum ilium diem repetens, pertinacijo^opuli 
temeritatem flammis ultricibus coercebat — insequenti nocte ia 
\«3tim«nlii» oo^um sig(iacubjHi> crw^% &c, 1^ ^. q^ 37,:. * 
^ § K«J ^^ t5« Nvi3^9 ^»^ ^t><^ #fFiw^r<H itf^ifit^^^ 
XJtn? Tit ^«A(»i ^^(jAiW, &c.. li. iii. c.^^,, ..i A . ^ ^'. • 

; . the 
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the prophecy of Jesus was now literally fulfilled) ; it 
shook the earth into the new-dug foundation (of which 
Theodoret, we see, made a miracle) ; and it overthrew 
the adjoining buildings and porticos. 

4. Then followed the Jiery eruption *, which de- 
stroyed and maimed so many of the workmen and 
assistants ; and at length forced the undertakers to givQ 
over the attempt as desperate f* But it is to be ob* 
served, that this eruption was attended both with 
storms and tempers above, and with an €4irthqi4akc 
below J. This, Gregory, an* original evidence, directly 
aJ^rms ; and it is altogether consonant to the nature 
of things. An earthquake cowld not but immediately 
precede so violent an eruption ; ai^d it is highly pro- 
bable, that this tumult communicated itself to the 
neighbouring air. I mention this, because it contri- 
buted to the embarras we find in the accounts of the 
evidence ; some of whom have confounded this latter 
storm and earthquake with ihejbrmer. Another ob- 
servation I would make is, that, according to Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, the fits of the fiery eruption con- 
tinued longer than the Christian writers represent the 
matter. Those of them who say the most, seeming to 
confine the eruptions to one day §, if we except the 

Sozom. L. V. c. 22. 

mwi^^curdp Ti xj ru oIkbTa ic<Ai>J^wf. Theodor. 1. iii. C. 20. 

Tvt tia-oht, iffv^ Hmcrih &c. 6re^. Na». Or;*t. Lx. 
,' § 'EvtvifjLslo fd,h if Tovra to ^Z^, ^i oAijj rni V«g*?' Soc;rat^ 
Li iii- c^ 20. Hoc iterum saepiusque et frequentissime per totaiB 
^am diem irepetens, fl^rrtnarif JopuU teineritatem f)a;mmis ultri-. 
cibus coercebat. ; . . 

abridged 
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abridged account of Philostorgius, which intimates, 
they continued as long as any one attenipted to go oa 
with the enterprize * : and they would hardly desist for 
the impediment of a single day. It is absurd to sup- 
pose they did : and Ammianus*s words clearly imply 
they did not f : consecjuently the eruption lasted much 
longer; and continued to be repeated as often as the 
projectors began to renew the attempt, tUl it had fairly 
tired them out. This, the reader will find, is of im- 
portance to establish the divine interposition. Yet the 
Fathers are so impatient to be at their favourite mira« 
cles, the crosses in the sky, and on the garments, that 
they slip negligently over what oo^t principally to 
have been insisted on, the fiery eruption ; and 
leave what was truly iniraculous, to run after an ima* 
^nary prodigy. The great St Chrysostonae, indeed, 
must be excepted out of this censure. He would not 
suffer the change to be put upon him ; but judiciously 
lays the stress upon that which would bear it 

5. The last appearance was a lucid cross m the hea-- 
^oens, circumscribed zvitkin a luminous circle. Nature, 
put so suddenly into commotion by its Creator, was, 
on the despair and dispersion of his eneniies, as sud- 
denly calmed and composed. And then appeared, in 
the yet clouded firmament, this noble phaenomenon, 
in a lunar halo. And what could be conceived so 
proper to close this tremendous scene, or to celebrate 
this decisive victory, as the cross triumphant, incircled 
with the HEROIC symbol of conquest ? 

C'KTfMf iKuv^vn. Philost. Hist. Eccl. L. vii. c. 9. 

t Metuendi globi flammarum prope fundamenta crebris asisul- 
tibus erumpentes, fecere locum exustis aliquoties operantibus in- 
•ccessum : hocque modo demento deitinatiw repellente, cess(rvtt 
kceptam. L. zxiii. c. i. 

The 
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The order, here given tp the several parts of this 
event, is further supported by Marcellinus $ narrative 
of that parallel disaster at Nicomedia ; which we have 
already employed, and more than oncej though for 
different purposes, to illustrate the fact in question. 
And it is remarkable, the Roman historian not only 
records the same circumstances, but assigns to each 
6f them the same order of time. 1. It began with 
storms and tempests. •' Concreti nubiuni globi nigran- 
tium,** &c. 2. Then followed the lightning, " Dein 
velut numine summo fatdes torquente manubias," &c. 
3. Then the earthquake. ** Horrifico tremore terrarum, 
eivitatem et suburbana funditus everterunt" 4. And 
lastly i}aQ fiery eruption. " Palantes abrupte flamma- 
rum ardores," &c. 

The order, so carefuHy preserved by Marcellinus, at 
Nicomedia, is, we see, totally neglected by the Chris- 
tian historians, at Jerusalem. And what but this could 
suggest so different a conduct ? He related what he 
rightly understood to he, in the whole, a natural event; 
7%ey, what they falsely conceited to be, in every party 
miraculous. 

To conclude this head, let, me observe, That, in an 
aggregate concurrent evidence, a minute uniformity. 
on the one hand, or a real inconsistency on the other, 
equally tend to the discredit of the fact in question.: 
In the first case, we justly suspect the evidence to be. 
concerted ; in the latter, the fact to be ill founded. 
Because, where men relate what they receive from one 
common object, their accounts must be as various as 
the variety of tl^e several recipients ; which is just so 
much as to give a different colouring to the same 
things, not to alter the thirigs themselves. When we 
g^, Ihetefore, the minutest uniformity in the colourings 
we conclude themnot to be originals, who fairly repre- 
sent 
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sent from nature, but copyists, in concert from one 
another. And where, again, that common object, from 
which men receive their intelligence, is real^ there, their 
accounts can admit of no inconsistency, because the 
nature of things is invariable. But if this object be 
the creature of th^ imagination^ begot by the disor- 
dered passions, which are always changing, the testi- 
mony of the deluded observers will never be secure 
from contradiction. 

Now the Christian testimony which we have exa- 
mined, on this occasion, appears to be entirely free 
from both these suspicious circumstances. They tell 
it, indeed, in the whole, variously; but with ^ perfect 
consistence of all it3 parts. They shew, by this, they 
wrote neither in concert, nor at random; but drew 
from one common olyect, and an object that was real. 

Having explained^ the general came of that variety, 
in concurrent evidence, which most establishes its 
credit; it may be proper to consider, the pectdiar 
ca2/^e, in the evidence in question. 

Where a notorious fact consists of many circum- 
stances, the observers, according to their different tem- 
pers and dispositions, will be differently affected. 
Some will be struck with tkts circumstance, some with 
that. - Hence onie man will speak of a cause without 
its effect : Another, of the effett without the cause. 
This relator will run two circumstances into one ; That 
will split one into two. And if, of these circumstainces, 
there are some not rightly understood, the order of 
time will be neglected : and, from that neglect, another 
embarras, in the evidence, will arise, a different order 
assigned by different writers to the same circumstance. 

Lastly, let me pbaerye, i%is^n(A every ajjipmranccy 

neither, of ^ (ionQcrt€4 dgJ^Qimnty ov irreQoncU^d 

42 ^ contradiction^ 
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conti^adictiony that should make us lightly reject a 
testimony of (otherwise) established credit. A single 
circumstance, in the event before us, will shew how 
easily, in either case, we may be betrayed into a 
wrong judgment. Nazianzen, Rufinus, Socrates, 
Sozomeiie, Theodoret, ai^ so exact, and in so per- 
fect agreement, about tl)e cross upon the garments 
(while each, in his turn, overlooks more material 
circumstances) that if we take it in the light they 
place it, of a great and amazing prodigy, we should 
be apt to suspect it only a studied ornament to their 
relation. Yet the finding, on examination, that the 
properties, they assign to these crosses, lead to the 
discovery of their real nature, this entirely acquits 
them of invention. Again, what on the other hand 
has a stronger appearance of contradiction than one 
of them affirming that these crosses were shining 
and radiated \ and another, that tliey were sombrous 
and dark-coloured? Yet this apparent contradiction 
assists us in the discovery of one of their physical 
properties ; and that discovery helps us to reconcile 
the contradiction ; as we find they were black by day, 
and lucid by night. 

I chose to let this single circumstance of the crosses 
supply me with these instances of the contrary 
qualities (of too great conformity, and too 4ittle con* 
sfetency, in a concurrent evidaice) which equally 
tend to render it suspicious ; because, ^indeed, these 
contrary qualities frequently exist together, in the 
testinaony oi false witnesses to the same fact. 

We come now, in the last place, to that refuse 
of evidence, which we threw together as of no 
account ; Philostorgius, Theophanes, Orosius,^ Nice- 
phoru3« ZQQara3| Cedrenus^ and their fellows. 

These 
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I'hcse men, like impertinertt playert, have only the 
language of others, without any sense of their own ; 
save, that they* sometimes, presume to add their 
own inventions to tiieir author's conceits. Thus Phi- 
lostorgius and Theophanes clap on a couple of 
senseless lies, to the well-composed relation of their 
predecessors ; which, like wens in a fair-proportioned 
body, stick out so unsightly as never to be mistaken 
for its natural members. 

The first of them tells a story (which Nicephorus 
has repeated) of a certain cave laid open by the 
workmen, in which was found the Gospel of St. John, 
miraculously preserved*. As this was apparently 
invented in favour of the religion qfreliques^ I shall 
deliver it up to the inquisition of Dr. Middleton. 

Theophanes tells his tale on better grounds. He 
affirms, that the marks of the cross were not only 
found at Jerusalem ; but at Antioch, and other cities ; 
and that they appeared on the coverings of the altars, 
on the church-books, and on the sacred vestments f. 
Well fare Theophanes, for a punctual relator. I 
fancy Philostorgius would have been at a loss to 
produce his miraculous gospel: But without doubt, 
Theophanes knew where to find enough of his own 
manufacture, to save him from blushing, had he been 
of so weak a complexion. 

l^iriit Hfniriid TtiaTfUmt xtfi}Oii(» i-o/biitf arr^ rivo^ «r«^f^»|«v> 

%v^i9iuh /SiCXioy tLvr^ www.%Xfjaw9, Hist. £ccl. vii. c. 14: . 

«XXoK iff^fAOCi rut 'EzxXnerioif, a^ it tfAoiioti « fi^tot X^trt^tZtf «XX» 
* MJ 'Uiaictt iirtv6?ia^t to ani^Mt t5 rttv^i» i f*itot h 'U^^9?^fiQt% «Mit 
«} it [Atluip^iiai j^ &XX(ii( wi^tffu ClUTOnog. p« 44* 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE Reader hath now the whole of the church- ^ 

evidence laid before him. It hath been largely and 
minutely examined; and, I presume, so fully ex- ■ " 

plained and vindicated, as to make it needless to 4; 

take notice of any particular Writer, who hath ob- ^' 

jected to its credit 

Yet the remarks of M. James Basnage, on this "' 

collective evidence, are so very extraordinary, and 
his authority in the learned world so high, that I "^ 

might be reasonably accused of neglect, should I pass '-^ 

him over in silence, though a great part of his censure /^ 

hath been already obviated, ^^ 

This very learned man, whose candour, exactness, ?? 

and strength of reasoning, have advanced him to the t 

first rank in letters, hath, amongst his other excellent '% 

labours, enriched the Public with a History of the ^ 

JewSy from the beginning of the Christian iEra, down | 

to the present times ; composed in a judicious method, ; ' 

interspersed with many curious inquiries, and abound- • %^^ 

ibg in a vast variety of good learning. 

In the sixth book of this work, he gives us, what 
he calls, an Exajmnation of those miracles which 
defeated Julian's attempt to rebuild the Temple: 
where, to speak freely, I find not one of those quali- ^4 

ties, which have rendered him so deservedly famous 
amongst the Protestants abroad. 

After having told us what share Julian had in the 
attempt, and how easily he brought the Jews into his ;:^^? 

measures, he goes on in this manner : 
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* •* It is said, that God hindered the building of 
** the temple, by three succeeding miracles. Three 

" ancient 

• On dit que Dieu Temp^cha par trois miracles consecutifs. 
Trois historiens anciens, Socrate, Sozomerie, & Theodorct, ra- 
portent unanimement ces fiaits. Sozotnene m^me. qui, k peur 
que quelques incredules ne les regardent comme fabuleux, renvoie 
CCS increduks k la deposition des temoins oculaifes, qui vivoient 
encore lors qu'il 6crivoit. Le premier de ces miracles fut un 
tremblement de tcrre, qui arriva lors qu'on nettoioit les fonde- 
mcns de Tancien temple pour en jettir des nouveaux : et ce 
tremblement de terre renversa les materiaux. II y a deux 
variations sur ce premier miracle; car Theodoretfle fait pre- 
cedcr de je ne sai quelle vertu divine, qui raportoit la nuit les 
anciens materiaux & les ordures ^u'on avoit 6tees, et ensuite d'un 
vent miraculeux, qui dissipa' les pierres, quoi qu'on eut jettc 
dessus une prodigieuse quantity de chaux et de ciment pour 
les effermir. Secondement, Sozomene fait mourir par ce trem- 
blement de terre un grand nombre </c personnes, qui etoient 
venues Ih en qualitc d'ouvriers, ou de spectateurs, et qui furent 
ecras6es sous les ruines des maisons voisines et des porches, 
jBous lesquels ils s'^toient retirez. Le second miracle fut un 
feu, qui, s<5rtant des fondemens qu'on venoit de poser, consuma 
une partie des ouvriers, et mit le reste en fiiite: Tun fait de- 
scendre ce feu du ciel, et les deux autres le font aortir de terre. 
Socrate le fait durer un jour entier pour consumer les hoiaux, 
les peles, et tous les instFumens destinez k I'ouvrage. Sozomene 
raportc avec quelque incertitude la mort des ouvriers, II marque 
m^me qu'on varioit un peu ; les uns assiirent que Je feu les 
avoit consumez, lors qu'ils a^oient vonlu entrer dans le temple ; 
ce qui ^toit impertinent ; puis que les fondemens 6toient k peine 
achevez; & les autres soutenoient que cela ^toit arrive, lors 
qu'on commen9a k remuer la terre, et k la transporter. II y a une 
quatrieme variation sur ce miracle ; car on ajoAte que les Juifs 
reconurent malgr^ eux que J. Christ ^toit Dieu, et qu'ils ne 
laisserent pas de perseverer dans leur enterprise; ce qui est 
contradictoire. Mais il n'importe : leur fermete donna lieu h 
un troisieme prodigie. Car ils s'aper^urent le matin qu'il y 
avoit nn grand nombre d'6toiles raionnantes semees sur lenrs 
habits, qu'ils voulurent effacer sans pouvoir y reussir, Soeomene 

<y ajoute des ^toUes qui 6toient faitcs ^vec autant d'axt^ que 

n 
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" ancient historians, Socrates, Sozomene, and 
" Theodoret, unanimously relate these fects. And 

" as 

si elles y avoient 6te mises par la main de Fouvrier. Theodoret 
s'ecarte un peu ; car an lieu d etoiles raionnantes il en met de 
ootres, ce qui representoit mieux lie crime et le supUce des Juifs, 
et k ta^me terns il en fait ecraser plusieurs qui etoient endormis 
Bous uu porche. Mais la graude variation roulle sur I'efifet <e 
cc troisieme miracle ; car les ans assurent que les Juifs se 
retirerent chez eux d,u»si endurcis que s'ils n'avoient rieii v{i. 
Mais les deux auties pretendent que laplupart se firent Chr^»tiens, 
et que le bruit de leur conversion alia jusqu'aux orcilles de 
rEmpereur Julien. Nous avons crii devoir remarquer ces dif- 
ff rentes circonstances, a fiii qu'on puisse mieux peser la veritS 
de ce r6cit, Les uns trouveront quelque plaisir h multiplier le 
nombre de ces miracles, comme Theodoret, kt j ajo^ter m^me 
cc que les Ecrivains modemes en ont dit. Mais il est juste 
que les autres y trouvent aussi les raisons qu'on pent avoir de 
suspendre sa foi. J'ajeuterai seulement deux choses. L'une, 
que la preuve que Sozomene allegue pour montrer la verite de 
ce qu'il avance, est tr^s foible. II en appelle ^ Vevenement^ 
4c soutient qu'ou ne pent plus douter de cette longue suite de 
miracles, parce qiie le temple ne fiit point achev^. Mais cet 
historien avoit-il oubli^ que la permission ne fut donn^e aux 
Juife, que lors que Julien partoit pour ton expedition contre les 
Perses^ dans laquelle il tut tu^, & qu'ainsi on n'avoit pas besoin 
de tant de mjracle? pour emp^cher la structure d'un edifice ? 
L'oposition des Chretiens, qui profiterent de Teloignement du 
piince, sa mort, et Televation de Jovien, enemi des Juifs, suf- 
fisoient pour arr^ter tout court ce dessein. D'dilleurs, il renvoye 
«es lectures en lermes vagues, k des temoins oculaires, sans 
nommer, ni indiquer personne. Enfin Cyrille de Jerusalem, qui 
fetoit aiors Ev^que de cette ville, devoit ^tre sur les lieux, puis 
que ce ftit lai qui rassura le peuple par le moi'n d'un oracle de 
Daniel^ qui avoit pr^dit, k ce qu'il croyoit, que louvrage ne 
reussiroit pas. Cependant Cyrille n'a jamais parle de tous ces 
miracles. Ce n'est pas qu'il ne les aim4t. II ^crivit, dit-on, h 
Constantin le Jeune, pour lui apprendre qu'il ^toit plus heureux 
que son pere, sous Tempire duqud on avoit trouv6 en terre la 
croix du fils de Dieu, puis que le ciel lui faisott voir u?i prodige 
phis ^ciaant: c*! it une croix plus lumineuse que le soleil, 
que toute la vill de Jerusalem avoit vue au finpament un lo^ig 
Vol. VIII. L «sp«<^* 
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" as to Sozotnene, in particular, who is apprehensive, 
^^ there might be certain unbelievers, who would give . 
" no credit to them, he sends such to the depositions 
" ofthpse who had been eye-witnesses, and were yet 
'^ living when he wrote his history. 

• " The Jirst of these miracles was an earthquake, 
« which happened at the time they were clearing 
" the old foundations, in order to lay new: and 
'^ this earthquake overthrew their magazines of ma* 
" terials. 

" There are two variations on the subject of this 
" first miracle. For Theodoret makes it preceded^ 
*^ I. by I can't tell what divine power; which, in' 
" the night, brought back the old materials and 
" rubbish into the place from whence they had been 
" taken: and 2dly, by a miraculous wind, which 
" dispersed the stones, though they had been covered 
** by a prouigious quantity of lime and mortar, to 
** bind them into one solid mass. The second va- 
** riation is in Sozomene's me king 'this earthquake 
^ destroy a great number of people, who viere there 



tipece de terns. Pourquoi parler de cettc croix,„ et se talrc sur 
ces miracles? II apt end aux Juifs qu'ils verront le sigue de la 
croix, lequel precedeia la venue du fils de Dieu, & ne dit pai 
un seul mot de celled qui av'».'ent ote attach^es miraculeusement 
h leurs habits. Ce Silence d'uu Evcque qui etoit sur les lieux, 
qui aimoit les miracles e( la conversion des Juits, est suspect, 
lors qu'il n'y a que des-temoins eloignez qui parlent. Cepend.»nt 
il ne faut pas dissiniuler^ que si un des Chronologistes Juifs 
scut lent, que le temple ne tut point b^ti a cause dt- ]a moit im- 
prevue de Julien, un autre assure qut- ce temple, rebati h grandf 
frais, tomba, et que le hndemain wi gi and JeUy qui vint du del, 
fondit les Jei renieffs qui rest ok tit, ^ Jit perir une wvltitude in^ 
nomhrabie de Juifs Cet aveu des Rabbms est d'autant plus 
considerable quM est injurieux a la nation, et que ces messieurs 
Be sont pas accoiatumex h ^copier les Ouvra^es des Chr6tienf» 
Eaftuagei Hist. 4eft Juifs, Lib. vL c. 18, 19. 
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" in quality of workmen or lookers-on, and were 
" buried under the ruins of the neighbouring houses 
" and porticos, whither they had retired for shelter. 

" The second miracle was a fire, which burst 
" from the foundations tbey were then preparing; 
" and destroyed one part of the workmen, and put 
" the rest to flight. 1 • One of these historians 
" makes this fire to descend from Heaven ; the other 
" two bring it from beneath. 2. Socrates says, it 
" continued the whole day, and consumed the pick-^ 
" axes, shovels, and all the tools and inctruments 
" destined to this service. 3. Sozomene relates the 
** death of the workmen with some uncertainty. 
" Nay, he observes, that here the evidence • variecl 
" a little; some affirming that the fire destroyed 
" them 6ts they were striving to enter the temple 
** (which was certainly an icjle story, since even the 
" foundations were hardly, finished ;) while others say, 
** it happened when they first began to break ground, 
" and carry off the rubbish. 4. There is a fourth 
" variation on the subject of this miracle ; for it is 
'* added, the Jews confessed, though in spite of 
" themselves, that JeTsus Christ was God ; and 
" yet they did not cease to persevere in their attempt : 
" which is a manifest contradiction. 

" But no matter for that: their obstinacy gave 
" occasion to a third miracle. For, in the morning, 
" they perceived a great number of shining stars 
'* scattered over their habits ; which they tried to 
" efface, but in vain. Sozomene adds, there were 
" of these stars so artfully formed, that the hand of 
** a workman could not have done them better: 
" Theodoret deviates a little here ; For, instead of 
" the shining stars ^ he speaks of black ones. Such 
" as indeed more properly marked the crime and 

L 2 ^^ punishment 
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*• punishment of the Jews. And at the same time, 
** he crushes tp deatl:i a great number, who were fest 
" asleep under a portico. 

^* But the great variation of all turns upon the effect 
^ of the third miracle. For one assures us, that the 
** Jews returned home as hardened - as if they had 
" seen nothing : whereas the other two pretend, that 
" the greater part embraced the Christian faith ; and 
" that the news of their conversion reached even to 
^* the ears of Julian himself. 

** We have conceived it to be the diity of a faith- 
** ful historian to take notice of these differences, in 
" order to assist the reader, in forming a right 
*^ judgment of the truth of the whole relation. Some, 
^ doubtless, will find their pleasure in multiplying 
** the number of these miracles, like Theodoret; 
" aiid even in adding every thing which modem 
" writers have said to set them off. But it is no 
" more than fitting that men of a different turn should 
** be made acquainted with the reasons there are 
*^ to suspend their belief. 

** I will only add these two observations to^ what 
" has been already said. The wie is, that the ar- 
** gument Sozomene brings to prove the truth of 
" what he advances, is a very weak one. He appeals 
" to the issue; and maintains, we can no longer 
*' doubt of this long train of miracles, since the temple 
" was never finished. But could this historian forget 
" that the Jews did not obtain their permission to 
" rebuild it till the time of Julian s setting out for 
" his Persian expedition, in which he perished? 
" As this was tlie case, there was little need of all 
*^ these miracles to hinder the erection of a single 
" buildings surely, a sufficient cause for cutting short 
" an enterprize of this nature may be found in the 

5* oppositioa 
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" opposition erf the Christians, who might take 
^ advantage of the prince's absence in a remote 
" region, of his death there, and the advancement 
" of Jovian, who was an enemy to the Jews. Besides^ 
*^ the Wstorian refers his readers, in a v^ue, in- 
*' definite manner, to the eye-witnesses of the feet, 
" without pointing out one single person by name. 

'' But lastly, Cyrill of Jerusalem, who was, at that 
" time, Bishop of the place, and must have been 
" upon the spot, since it was he, who confiding in 
'* a prophecy of Daniel (which had foretold, as he 
^ thought, tibat the attempt would prove unsuccessful) 
" encouraged and animated the people to repose 
" their confidence in God. Notwithstanding, this 
" same Cyrill has never taken the least notice of 
" these many miracles : and yet it certainly was not 
" because he was no fi-iend to miracles: We are 
" told he wrote to Constantino the Younger, to 
" inform him, that he was more happy than his 
^* father, under whose empire the cross of Christ 
" had been found here on earth, since Heaven, to 
" gmce his reigp, had displayed a more illustrious 
*' prodigy: which was, a cross much brighter than 
" the sun, seen in the firmament for a long time 
** together, by the whole city of Jerusalem. Why, 
^* now, was that cross remembered, and all these 
*^ miracles forgotten? He assures the Jews, they 
^^ shall see the sign of the cross ; and that it wiU 
" precede the coming of the Son of God; and yei 
*^ he says not one single word of those which had 
^ been miraculously affixed to thdr habits. The 
^ silence of a fiishop, who was upon the place, who 
*' loved miracles, and laboured for the conversion 
^^ of the Jews^ kx>ks very fuspidous ; while at the 

ju 3 ^ same 
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^* same time, they, who do speak to it, lived at a 
** distance. 

" However, it ought not to be dissembled, that, 
*' if one of the Jewish Chronologists niaintains, that 
** the sadden and unexpected death of Julian pre- 
" vented the rebuilding the temple ; another of them 
** assures ,us it was rebuilt, and that, when this was 
" done at a vast expence, it tumbled down again, 
" and, the next day, a drea^ul fire, ithich fell 
" from Heaven, melted all the iron instruments that 
" remained^ and destroyed pn inmmterahle multitude 
*^ of Jews. This confession of the Rabbins is the 
" more considerable, as it reflects dishonour on the 
" nation; and these gentry are not wont to copy 
" from the writings of the Christians." 

Before 1 proceed to a particular examination of 
this long passage, I shall make these two general 
remarks upon it. 

pirst, that the learned ^ critic goes all the way 
upon a false supposition ; namely, that it was the 
purpose of these three historians, in their accounts 
of this event, to place.the several circumstances, at- 
tending it, in the order of time in which each of 
them was supposed to happen. I have shewn they 
had no such purpose, and have explained the cause 
of their neglecting the order of time *. This was fit 
to be taken notice of, because the main force in his 
objections arises from the contrary supposition. 

My second remark is, that the learned critic em- 
barrasses both himself and his reader, by ^sing, without 
explaining, the ambiguous term of variation : which 
may either signify a contradiction; or, only a simple 
dit^ersity. His reasoning requires you should apply 
it in the former sense ; but ins facts commonly go no 
* See pp. 134, 135, 

h^er 
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higher than the latter, ' This was proper to observe, 
because a contradiction discredits a concurrent evi- 
dence : while a simple diversity never hurts, and often 
supports it *• ' * 

When a writer s purpose is not to confirm the fact 
in question; but to render it doubtful and suspe(^ed; 
it will lye upon him to give a good account of every 
part of the evidence by which it may be suppt^rted : 
because no conclusion can be drawn against a fact tiU 
the whole testimony J^r it hath been fairly invalidated. 
It is otherwise when a fact is to be established. In 
that case, it may be sufficient to select and urge only, 
the most material. Now the learned critic beijins his 
discourse in this manner, It is said, that God hindered 
the building of th^ temple by three succeeding miracles. 
Three ancient historians^ Socrates, So^omene, and 
Theodoret, tmanimously relate these facts. 

His process against the miracle is regular and in 
form. He first names his witnesses: but does he 
name them all? So one would be apt to conclude, both 
firom the nature of the case, and the critic's turn of 
expression: at least one would never suspect* that he 
had omitted any of the first and original evidence. Yet 
he has omitted all of them. Not only Ambrose, Gre- 
gory, Nazianzene,.and St. Chrysostome ;' but even the 
testimony of Marcellinus himself. This is a proceeding, 
liVliich bears as hard against the ingenuity of the 
writer as against the strength of his conclusion ; and, 
with regard to hb argument, the utmost this method 
can effect is only to discredit the witnesses he does 
think fit to produce and examine ; while the fact itself, 
supported by others, of greater and unquestioned au- 
thority, remains entire. But let us view his confuta- 
tion in the light he would have it seen. 

♦ See p. 139* ^ »««• 

L4 H^« 
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His objection to the earthquake^ which he calls the . 
FIRST miracle^ is, that there are two variations con- 
cerning it. 

The Jirst is, that Theodoret makes it preceded, Jirst^ 
hy I carit tell what divine power, which, in the nighty 
brought back the old materials and rubbish into th^ 
place from whence they, had been taken ; and, 2dly, by. 
a miraculous wind, which dispersed the stones, though 
they had been covered by a prodigious quantity of lime 
and mortar^ to bind them into one solid mass, 

1. As M. Basnage himself ! here states the case, we 
see this is of the nature of those variations, mentioned 
just before, that imply no contradiction, but only a 
diversity, A case almost essential to the truth of an 
accumulative evidence, not given in conceit. One 
witness delivers a circumstance omitted by another; 
and omits a circumstance which the other hath deK- 
vered. Thus Theodoret i? here said to relate two 
circumstances preceding the earthquake, of which 
Socrates and Sozomene are silent : and Sozomene to 
relate an effect of this earthquake, of which Socrates 
and Theodoret are silent. Now, not to repeat what 
hath been just observed of the real credit these diver- 
sities carry with them ; what can more strongly support 
the trutli of this earthquake, attested by three histbrians, 
than that, when on^ had only recorded the fact itself, 
the other txvo preserved the memory of those circum- 
stances, which, we have shewn *, this fact was most 
likely to produce.^ 

a. But on the learned critic's false suppQsitioa of 
wj order of tim^ observed in th^se accounts, he might 
h&ve impcoved this variation vokx a contradiction* 
^ See ppi, i{i8^>3iKa]iilpp. i%^^M%k 

And, 
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And, considering he had this imaginary advantage, one 
would wonder he did not use it. For, in the order of 
Theodoret's relation, the filling up the foundations goes 
before the earthquake ; whereas from the accounts of 
Rufinui^ and Cassiodorus, explained on ^the reason of 
things, it appears to have been after^ and the effect 
of the earthquake. But, as it hath been shewn *, that 
the historians had it not in their purpose to observe 
the order of time, the objection, even when thus stated, 
is seen to have no weight However, admit, the his- 
torians had it in their purpose to observe the order of 
time, and that they differed in placing some of the 
circumstances : what follows ? Not that the facts were 
felse: but that the witnesses were men of credit, who 
did not write in concert. Is not the whole body of 
civil history full of facts believed by all mankind ; 
abQut the order of which, as they stand connected in 
time to one another, historians do, and will eternally 
difier? I have now accidentally lying before me Dn 
Hody's learned account of those illustrious Greeks who 
brought tba use of their language into the west of 
Europe ; where, speaking of Emmanuel Chrysologus, 
jt appears that a number of writers, contemporary w ith ^^^ 

hkn, aflfem, that he first taught at Venice, then at 
ilorence: while aa great a number, and of equal 
cr^it, aJB&najust the contrary, that it was frst at ^^ 

Florence, and afterwards at Venice. In the mean 
while no body «ver doubted that he taught in both 
places. — And here the distinction between a natural 
and stiperfrnturai fact (frequently, and indeed, properly 
urged io these disputes) hath no place. For AL Ba&« 
nage's objection stands on a cm/, not a physical^ 
reason. 

* See pp, 134, 135" 
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,; 3. Lastly, He tells us, Tneodoret says, a miraculous 

mnd dispersed the stones^ though they had bee?! covered 
by a prodigious . quantity of lime and mortar to bind 
them into one solid mass. But the best -is, Theodoret 
says IK) such thing. The candid Critic should not have 
made liis miracles still more wonderful by a false ex- 
position of them. The whole affair, indeed, we think, 
r wa^ one continued declaration of the divine displeasure : 

} but ^'here God en)ploys natural instruments to execute 

his judgments, ihey^ usually work according to their 
capacities : and Tlieodoret's wind does no more. His 
: words are these — " When tbey had laid in, and dis- 

g " posed on heaps, many thousand measures of lime 

f ^* and plaster ; violent storms, whirlwinds, and tem- 

f^ ^* pests, unexpectedly arose, and dispersed them all 

r " about *." Here we find nothing told, but what this 

clementtry agency might well perform. So that one 
cannot conceive what it was tliat induced this learned 
^* man, first to lay so strong an embargo on his heavy 

weight of stones, and then to disperse them again so 
lightly ; unless, because, as he says, the Fathers loved 
to talk of miracles, so he loved to laugh at them. But 
he should have chosen a fitter subject for his mirth* 

His second variation about the earthquake is, in 
Sozomene's making it destroy a great number of people 
who "were buried u^nder the ruins of the neighbouring 
houses and porticos. Here the variation is still more 
^ imaginary. Sozon^ne is not alone in the fact. Theo- 

doret likewise mentions it; though, by placing the 
fiery eruption between the earthquake and the fall 
-^ • ^ ^^^ porticos, he hath separated the cause from 

t^ }^i?Mifiu viff»i u^fQtfs toKiif^tiu Hilt, Eccl. 1. iii, c. 20. 
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the eff'ect *. We should therefore place this instance 
amongst the supports^ not the object ionSy to this illus- 
trious event. 

The SECOND miracle, according to M. BasnageV 
representation of things, is the Jire from the foundations : 
and concerning this, he assures us, there are no less 
than /owr variations. 

Thefrst is, that one of the historians makes the 
fire to descend from heaven \ the other two bring it 
from beneath. 

The assertion is grounded on a mere mistake of the 
text. Socrates speaks of one fact, when he says, ** A 
** fire came from Heaven, and consumed all the work- 
" men s tools t ;" Sozomene and Theodoret of another^ 
when they say, " A fire broke out of the foundations, 
" and destroyed many of the workmen themselves *.'* 
And nothing but much prejudice, or little attention, 
could have blended two consistent ^ into one inconsistent 
fact. The fire from heaven^ and the fire fi*om the , 
foundations^ were ditFerent events : and distant from 
each other in time as well as place. All the mystery 
is, that Socrates mentions the former, and omits the 
latter; and Sozomene and Theodoret mention the 
latter, and omit the former. The nature of things \ 
as well as the rules of interpretation, supports this 
distinction : and, physically speaking, it had been more 
to be wondered at, if the storms and tempests had not 
produced lightning, than if a fiery eruption had not 
followed an earthquake. 

* Se« p. 129. 

lU^Oiiei»> L. iii* c. 10. 

Sozom. L. V* c. 22—- r«r0^ Ik rut •^va'^ofAttut ^tfjUxU/9 atii^ctfMtp 
•Aiin^ Til» f^vTUvUf mirfn^i. T&eod. I. iii, c. 2o. 
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The second variation is, that Socrates says, thejire 
amtinued the whole day; and consumed the pick-^aves, 
shovels, and all the tools and instruments destined to 
the mrvice. 

Tliis variation is as fanciful, as the supposki(»), on 
ivhich it rises, is false; namely, that Socrates here 
' speaks of the same fire mentioned by Sozomene and 
Theodoret. For if he meant a different (as he certainly 
did)) then its continuance for a whok day is no varia^ 
tion, even in the lowest sense our critic usesjt, of oi^ 
writer's recording a circumstance (rf the same fact, 
which another hath omitted. 

A third variation (says M. Basnage) is, that Sbzth 
mene relates the death of the workmen with some 
tmcertamty. Nay, the historian observes, that here 
the evidence varied a little. Some affirmng that the 
Jire destroyed them as they were strivmg to enter th4 
temple (which was certainly an idle story, since the 
Jbundations were hardly Jinished) ; while others say^ 
it happened when they first began to bre^ ground and 
Xflrry off the rubbish. 

That Sozomene relates the death of the workmen with 
some uncertainty is a strange misrepresentation : his 
Vfonh are these. It is said, that afire burst suddenly 
Jram the ruins,, and destroyed many. <And this thing 
is confidently reported and believed by oM^ no one man 
twr calling it in question *. Could a writer possiUy 
express more confidence in a Fact related? Let tfa^ 
Reader judge. 

Indeed, Sozomene does observe, that, though, in 
the fact ifcrclf, all were agreed ; yet, in one circum- 
fitance attending it, the evidence varied a lit^ A 

ihii Af Tiki Ti J^ miT^&Qbh t^ v»( iiuHi t^Jt&^at. L* v. c 22. 
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passage of Gregory Nazianzene ill understood appa-- 
rently betrayed him into this groundless remark. But 
if Sozomene mistook Gregory, M. Basnage has much 
more grossly mistaken Sozomene. 

Gregory delivered his account of the eruption in 
these words — They fled together for refuge to an ad* 
Joimng church — As they strm>e violently to force their 
way in, the fircj which burst from the foundations of 
the ten^, met and stopped them; and one part of 
them it burnt and tkstrqyed^, Sgc. Sozomene, allud- 
ing to this passage (after he had told us, that the fact 
i^the fire's breaking from the foundations was believed 
by ailj and contradicted by none) says, Indeed there 
w this small difference in the circumstances ; some say 
theflmne met them as they werefordng their way into 
the churchy and produced the effect spoken of above; 
while others say, it happened when first they began 
to clear the foundations f. Sozomene, we see, under- 
srtood Gregory, as if he had meant, that the flame 
which met those who were striving to enter the church, 
happened at some time different from that which was 
said to destroy the men working at the foundations. 
But he certainly mistook Gregory; who supposes 
plainly enough, that this destruction happened at the 
very time they were digging the foundations. Gregory 
not only assures us that the fact as he tells it, stood 
unquestioned by all (which he could not have said had 
it related to another time) ; but he expressly says, they 
fled to this church as to a refuge from the whirlwind 
and earthquake. Now the evidence is unanimous, that 
the whirlwind and earthquake happened as they were 
• See pp. Ill, 112. 

ixf Ojpcif* I49 Vt Ct 22* 
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preparing the fuunddtions. In a word, what Sozomene 
mistook for a variation, properly so called, was two 
different relations of the different parts of the same 
event. Great numbers ^rf from the whirlwbd and 
earthquake ; and these the fire, \\ hich burst from the 
foundations, destroyed as they were striving to enter 
the church ; others stood \h€\Y ground ; and these were 
destroyed on the spot. Unwarily, Sozomene mistook 
Gregory's narrative of the state, in which the same 
eruption seized souie of the sufferers, for the narrative 
of A different eruption. But though the ancient rela- 
tors of this fact had indeed spoken of different erup- 
tions, and, in ascribing the same general effect to all, 
had yet represented the workmen as destroyed, while 
busied in different places, and in different occupations : 
What then ? Would this have taken off from the credit 
of their relation ? By no means. On the contrary, it 
must have added to it. For we have seen in part, and 
shall see more fully hereafter, that the^^^ of this fiery 
eruption were so obstmate as not to give over till it 
had brought the directors to despair of the under- 
taking. 

But to return to Sozomene : an attentive writer 
might have fallen into Hs mistake : What drew M. 
Basnage aside is not so easily understood. To in- 
terpret Sozomene eis saying, that it was the new^ 
halt temple^ into which these • unhappy sufferers 
strove to enter, when his whole history shews, the 
foundations were never finished, implies strange in- 
attention to his, subject ; or confidence in the implicit 
faith of his readers. But let Sozomene speak for 
hinaself. He says, the fire met them as they strove 
to enter lU to U^ovy into the church or temple. And 
to know what place he meant by these words, we 

must 
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must have recourse to his author, Greg. Nazianzene : i 

Who, \i\ the relation aJi^ady given at lai^ge *, says, 
that when the Jews had procured the countenance 
and assistance of Julian to rebuild the temple, they 
addressed themselves to the undertaking, with great 
alacrity and vigour; but, being driven from their 
work by a whirlwind and earthquake, they fled for 
refuge to a certain neighbouring church, ivi n rwf 
7ff\7i(rioy UpS»y apparently a Christian Oratory, built i \ 

amongst, or adjoining to, the ruins of those sacred 
places, formerly included within the walls of the 
temple. This particular, Sozomene takes from Gre- 
gory : And what the latter expresses by ivi n twv 
wXn<r(oif UpSvy the other calls zU ro Ugov, into the 
church. Yet M. Basnage supposes, he meant the ^ 

Jewish temple rebuilt. But perhaps he might be 
betrayed into this absurd interpretation, from what 
followed in Gregory; who says, that while they 
were striving to force their way into this church, 
ne fire Ix ra /ip5, met and stopped them. The question ■.] 

is what he here meant by U^h ; doubtless the same ■ 

with iipwy, going before, the Jewish Temple, near 
which the Christian Church or Oratory stood. But 
what temple? Not a new one rebuilt, but the old 
one in ruins : Ix t3 Ufi signifyuig the same as «x twv j 

l^ifAiXicoy T8 mSy and with elegance ; for Upoy is the ^ 

generic word, and signiBes aa well the site of a 
holy building as the building itself. It appears, at j 

least, that Sozomene understood the word U t3 Ups '.\ 

in this sense, from his making all the vaiiatiun in 
Gregory's account from the rest, to consist in his 
assigning a different time for the destruction of the 
workmen; and from his expi ess affiruution, that the j 

•-F/ompp. iiQ— .M2, J 

witnesses 
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witnesses all agreed in attesting, that the fire came 
from the foundations of the ruined temple. And it 
appears, he understood Gregory rightly; who, in 
his turn, affinns, that the evidence were unanimous 
in attesting the fire came h t3 i«p?, by which he 
could mean nothing but thejbimdatiom of the ruined 
temple ; because it was in that only they were una- 
nimous. Nor, for the same reason, could Gregory 
mean, nor could Sozomene so understand him, that 
the fire caitie fi-om the churchy into which they were 
forcing an entrance. And Gregory seems to have 
well weighed what he says; for in this very place, 
he carefiiUy distinguishes between uncertain rumour 
and established evidence. 

But, indeed, in every view, the learned critic's in- 
terpretation is insupportable. The whole tenor of 
Gregory's relation, (which is in perfect harmony 
with the rest) shews that the obstruction began 
before they had laid the foundations. 

On the whole, then, we see, this va^iationy con- 
cerning the eruption, is as imaginary as the rest. 

M. Basnage proceeds; and tells us, there is a 
fourth variation, concerning this miracle of the Fire ; 
which is, that the Jews confessed, though in spite of 
themselves, that Jesus Christ was God ; and yet 
they did not cease to persevere in their attempt; 
which (says the Critic) is a manifest contradiction. 

Though J would not call this a contradiction, yet 
I readily confess it to be a high improbability. 
However, be it what it will, the Critic alone is to 
answer for it. In a word, the charge is entirely 
groundless, not one of them affirming, or intimating, 
the least word of any such matter ; but on the con- 
trary, plainly declaring that this tmfemm of the 

Jews 
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Jews wa3 QOt tUl 4l^ had given up ike en^^Hze, 
Its des^rate. 

The words of SocRA^rEs are these: " The lews, 
'^seized with extreme afiiight, were forced, in spite 
** of themselves, to confess th^t Jesus Christ was 
*' God; yfst, for all that, they would i^ot obejf his 
^^ mil; hut> f^ men fas|; bom^ ip. r^igiops prejudices, 
'^ stiU continuied ia their 9I4 ^upqrst^n. Nor did 
" a third miracle, which happened alterwar^s (the 
** shining crosses) bring them to the true fi^th *." 
^Jhis historiai;! qpiealcs only of the Jews. 

SozoMENX speaks both of Jews and Gentiles; 
imd in the oi:der here named. — ^^ Sk^mc (aays he) 
**'o» the instant, judged that Christ was God, 
^' and jthat the neator^tion of jthe temple was dis- 
^^ pl^^g tp him : while Qjthers^ not long iiftiery wept 
^ " oyer $0 |be church, and werp baptised f." 

Theodoret, again, speaks only of the Jews.; for, 
after having related the whole ^eries qf miracles, the 
last of which (in the rank he places the^i) was the 
crosses on their garments, be goes on in this manner : 
"The enemies of God seeing these things, and 
^' fearing his hand, now advanced, might fall upon 
" themselves, fled away, and returned every map to 
" his place ; confessing him to he God, whom their 
" forefathers had aflSxed to the tree :j:." 

firiyryo^fMr, iK .fir»ru' r^q »X«6f»flK. iy*9 aurii* cf^at^hi ravins 
tfxlfWi^fK. L. iii. c. 20. 

i — ToTf iaU axhinei i x^/Gij ^Iv iT^ai rlt Xp^rov^ x^ [jA uft^^mt 

i^vidn^Mt. 1^0 v. C,. 22. 

X ravra oiM»rl^to^ dj»0-«/*fyoty N; t«( ^ciiX»TtfCfian>w(( ogpi^litra{i$Qa 
m.irii^»am9 rt t^ r» oUfUi ic«}iX«fo»» Qfoy o/aoAotS/Ic; to* virl rut 
m^oy»Mt Tf |oX*; wpotf^Xn^Oi/I*. L. iii. c. ^o. 

Vol. VIII. M Now 
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Now let tfec impartial Reader but refffcct, that 
this circumstance of the confession, is related, by 
each of the historiians, as happening after dl the 
dfestructive interpositions, which hindered the work; 
and he must fieed» conclude, that M. Basnage hai 
^ven a false representatfon of their accounts. 

Socrates lets us know, in what their obstinacy 
lay : not in persbting in their project ; but persevering 
in their superstition. 

SoaoMENE mentions only their sudden confession ; 
and had he not opposed it to Ae lasting convermn 
of tiie GentHes, it most be owned that, from him, 
we could conclude nothing of tiieir obstipacy : bu^ 
as he hath so opposed it, we find Ms account to be 
perfectiy conformable to tiie relation of Socrates; 
and discover even a hint m tiie words, 9^ i^n m^i^Vhcn 
T? dvMiWii r! uxMf tiiat t^y did desist on their 

€onfcssio». 

TitEODORET is fuller tliaw either of &em, and 
explains what might be, otherwise, thought doubtful 
in Both. He marks the obstinacy of tiiose, who 
(Sozomene says) iJw the instant , concluded that Christ 
^as Godr B»i tiie despair of those who (Socrates 
says) continued m tkeir obstinacy. 

Nothing caw be clearer, or more consistent than 
this whofe account of their behaviour. Yet M • Bas- 
nagp tttsares us, ** They are represented a$ con- 
iessfaig Christ, and at the same time persisting in 
their attempt*' It would be hard to think it a 
designed misrepresentation : and still harder to con- 
ceive how he could fall into an involuntary error, 
in a case so evident, unless we suppose he mistook 
the sense of Socrates* expression, »x i7r#/«v JH airn ri 
iixni^di—they did not obey his will: as if it meant^ 
they were not obsequious to this declaration of his will 
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m the prodigies ; whereas 3'«An/A« is here used in the 
common theolo^c sense, of the whole 'uill of Christ : 
as appears from what follows, which, by necessary 
construction, is explanative of what went before 

ii\ yap TO tfHov ^o^fit,x ro vftpoy iinytyi^iyoy lU 
niXTIN— — 

But here, perhaps, it may be objected, Tliat even 
what we ourselves allow these ancient writers to have 
said, creates a difficulty, which will, deserve some 
solution. " The Jews are represented as confessing 
the divinity of Jesus Christy and yet persisting in theii- 
old superstition: surely a, state of mind made up 
of very discordant principlea." It is true, the ob- 
jection will deserve to be considered : aad the rather 
as it is not impossible but this might be all M.* Bas- 
nage aimed at; though he missed the mark by a 
caieless expression. However, the objection is 50 
obvious ; and the account has, at first sight, so much 
seeming incongruity, that, I conclude^ these Historians 
were well assured of their fact, before they would 
venture to trust it to the public judgment. And, 
when it comes to be examined, I persuade myself, 
the reason of things will give us the same satisfaction 
in its truth, which concurrent evidence gave them> 

If we admit these prodigies to have happened, in 
the manner they are related, we cannot but conclude, 
that those, against whom they were directed, how 
hardened and determined soever, must be seized 
with suddea astonishment and affright Now, in this 
slate, the mjnd, hurried from its basis, catches at 
any thing which, promises protection. Nothing there- 
fore was so natural as tlieir applying to the object 
ofeptjkd; which, at tbkt moment, could, be thought 
no other than Jesus of Nazareth. His power, then, 

M 2 Vould, 
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would, m spHe of all old impressions, be instant 
taneously acl:nowledged. This is what Socrates meani^, 
and well expresses^ by saying, that, in tkeir extreme 
fright^ they were forced^ in spite ff tkemsehes^ to 
conjesi that Jesus Christ was God. 

So fer €very thing was just as the working o£ 
human nature would be, when not. hindered by any 
foreign impression. 

But they must know nothing of its workings, who 
can imagine, that new and contrary directions^ pro- 
duced by such accidents, in minda warped by the 
strong atti'action of inveterate prejudices, and hardened 
by a nati(»)al obstinacy, could be regular or lasting. 
When the fii^t was over, Hoe mind would return 
mecbmically to its old station ; and there it would 
rest, especially if it could find, or even invent for 
its support, any solution of the phaenomena con* 
sistent with tiieir former sentiments concerning Jesus : 
and these, we shall see hereafter, they might, and 
did invent. S# that now we are ready for the con<-^ 
eluding part of the account, which Socrates hath 
given us of thk matter.— Fe^^or ail thaty they would 
not obey his willy but ^ as men fast bound in religious 
prgtuHces, still continued in tkeir old superstition. 
He talks, we see, like one who understood what he said ;: 
That their hasty cofifession was owing to their sudden 
fright; and their fixed ijvpiety, to thek inveterate 
habits. All here is so much in order, that the con- 
trary had been the unnatural thing. Had they told 
ns, either that the Jews were not frightened into 
a confession; or that they were frightened into a. 
conversimi; the fact had been equally incredit^e; 
because, the first case implied the absence ai passions; 
and the latter, a fi-eedom ifrom prejudices; neither 
of which agreed with tbem, as men or as Jews. 
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But they relate, what Tvas perfe<^y consistent with 
i^h, that thc^r stubborn ittetal was softened in the 
^flaeoes, rad grew hard again m itbese abated. And 
iiave we not matiy examples of tiie Mke behaviour is 
more modem reprobates, who are in the otii^ es^ 
Ireme of belie;ring nothing? What sentiments of 
religion did we not hear on a iate occasion of terror, 
where they were never lieard before f But what 
symptoms of sobriety remained, when the danger 
was supposed to be over ! The ot&nded Deity, which 
tliey then taw dressed in terrors, was afterwards 
laughed at, as the phairtom of a frightened imagi** 
station: aifid that good prelate, who was then so 
much reverenced for his pastoral care in warning 
them of the danger of falling under the justice of ao 
offended God, was soon after pursued with a torrent 
of abuse, as an evil citizen, who maliciously pro^ 
jected to fright them out of their wits. Now, if 
Free'thinking can thus keep its hold, when it hath 
nothing to rely on but the mere vanity of its pro-: 
fession; what must we think of mperstitim^ which 
hath a thousand faijci^l resources to suppoflr me* 
in an old habit? 

We Gome now to what M. Basnage iaills tfee third 
ndradc, And, concerning tlas, he reckons up as 
many variations as in that wttch w«ot before. But it 
will be proper first to see how he repregseats the miracle 
itself. His words are ^is^^^tMr obstinacy gave 
occasion to ^ third mracle. For, ifi the mornings 
they perceived a gr^ai mwbtr of shinh$g stars scat* 
tered over tkeit hcMts. His authority for calling these 
marks, stm^s^ isSozomene: who, indeed, ^ves them 
that name : but, as I conceive, very erroneously ; by 
mistaking the sense of Gregory Naaianzene, whom he 

U 3 J>«^ 
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here follows*. Gregory's words are, H»7«rif^ iv; 
which Billius translates, stellahts mmirum ipse nmsque 
distinctus ; foilowing the interpretation of Sozomene, 
who calls them downright stars, ^ rpiwau nyH AZTPASI 
fffgiroiyuy^i^iyx rei Mfif^cH». iTy(0¥. But I apprehend, that 
Gregory meant no more by K(tl(irip&*9 than that the 
mark had -a star-like t*/M&Vmce; not a star-like j%ure. 
And my reasons are, i . Because he bad just before' 
affirmed, that'these marks were crosses; and, pro- 
ceeding in his relation, he acquaints us with iheir 
quality, that they were xolarf^oi, or shining. A cir-. 
cumstance that would first catch the observaticm ; 
though, as we have shewn f, it may be naturally ac-r 
counted for. He uses the same term to express the 
shining feathers in a peacock's train — to wlspov KvxXoli^S^ 
wptrW? TO ;>(;|&u(ra*yW ^ KATASTEPON [f. — 2. So- 
crates, if he borrowed fi-om Gregory, gives this sense 
to his words ; or, if he did not borrow from him, at 
least he teaches us how to understand him. His ext 
pression is o-fffAYiisg fxvpn AKTINQEIAEI2, shining 
impressions of the cross. They were like stars in ra^ 
diancCf but in Jigure they were crosses. Nor da 
Rufinus, Theodoret, or Cassiodorus, who all re^ 
member the crosses^ speak one word o{ stars; no, not 
even Tbeophanes, who studied them well ; and seems 
to have had the manufeicturing of a spm ious sort, iq 
imitation* of them. 

Thus much was proper to be said j For, though 
this difforence of figure does not in the least affect 

♦ Jt appears he followed Nazia^zene from what he further ob- 
Bcrves of their elegant form:— «jf M *rtfpy»x% -anpow x»i«r»/J*er<^. 
goz.— «p<»o-»}{ *V«fy*x^f 4^pi'^#', i vifupyti i^wrpctfiet^ wo»x»AoT«^9r L^ 
T^T« tJ yiv6T«». Nuz. . . . . 

t See p. 12Q, & Beq. \' % Orat. x^^xiv, 

ov\r 
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otrr reasoning on its physical cause, yet it much im- 
payrs tts moral meaning as ^ symbolic mark. Wbicfa^ 
as Sozomene could not but see, it shews his honesty 
at least, in not concealing a mistaken circumstance, 
though it took off from the awful significance of the 
impression. 

With pur Qritic^s leaye, therefore, we will call 
them c^Qssss. An4 i^ow |et us see what he h^th jtQ 
object to then). 

^e preludes his re;fiections M^ith ttjis oblique remark. 
These .shining stars they tried to effofie, but in vain^ 
This is sai4 Xo insinuate discredit 0;n the fact, by aQ 
accession of fhe wonderfi^i. But we have shewn, that 
the di$culty of washing ^em out was a natural effect 
of their shming quality * ; at least, a property they 
bad in common with other the like appearances Iq 
later tinies f. So Jthat this witi st^nd no longer m 
;pur ^Ay^ 

Ife x;9mes to Jiis variations, by which, as we ob- 
served b^ore, he sometimes means additions ; some* 
times differences; ffnA sometimes, agaii^, contraSc- 
tions. 

Thtjirst is ike lowest spedes of a variation, that 
is to say, an addition.- — Sozomene adds, there were 
of these stars sg artfully Jormfi4> ^hat the hiC^ of a 
fvprkmofi coul^nof have dam them better • Sp^mcne, 
ff& we observed, b^nrowe^ this p^tipulsy: from Gregory^ 
And if Soprates W Tbepdoret on>it ^t, it was not be- 
cause they were ignorant of it^ much Jess because 
they did not believe %. JJoweyer, suclj who know 
jthat najtgjre frequepUy cast$ the caixed substances, 
produced by fermei^l^op, into negular figures, and 
pften, with that elegance of design which art can but 
iamdy imitate, will have no f eason to doubt of thp 

* P* 131. t P* 125> itf* 
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truth of this circumstartce, after it hath been ^hewn*, 
that the marks were entirely meteoric. 

The second variationf is, that Theodoret dedates a 
little here ; for^ instead of the shining star^^ he speaks 
of black ones. Such as indeed more properly marked 
the crime and punishment of the Jews. These last 
words are slyly added to recoipmend the ingenious 
turn of Theodpret's addition : and to sh^w his Reader, 
that the Father knew how to invent with judgment. 
But to leave his justification to the nature of the fact, 
which we are just coming to, when we have observed ; 
that M. Bg^snage should here have changed his lan-r 
guage, and used crosses instead Qf stars ; fqr Theodoret; 
Cloes not intimate a syllable about stars, it is true, 
then, he does indeed say, that the crosses on the 
garnierlts of the J6ws were of a dark colour— -In 
[AiXciUfi; xj^oixi — \Ve have seen, that the matter of these 
presses was of the nature of the Phosphorus, whose 
property ft is to shine by night, and to be darkr 
coloured by dayf. Now if otie Writer were td 
describe their appearance by night, and another their 
appearance by day, Must not This say, they were 
radiant and shining; and That, that they were ^rk 
coloured f And to miich for his second variatiofi. 

The third isy that Theddqret, At the same TiiiE, 
crushes to death 4 ^reat number who ts>emfast asleep 
ttnder a portico. The force pf this objecUori, such as 
it bdth, lies in the time. For as to the /^/ of the 
portico, fiufinus and Spzom^ne concur with Thepdoret. 
But it is by no means true, that Th€K>doret says, it 
lyas at the same time. If we siipiiose that he observes 
order in this inciderit, we n^ust concludfc the fall hap- 
pened before. For the series of h^s relation stands, 
thus— a portico fell by night— on th6 same night, 
• f . lio, • -j- See p. 120, & seq. 
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and ort the IbUowirtg, a cross in the sfcy — Aen the 
crosses on the garments *, The truth is, the fall of 
this porticQ had a very sufficfent cause. SozomenQ 
plainly int|mateS| and Rufinus expressly says, it was 
thro^vn down by the Jirsf e^thquake Miiich pre€€de4 
the fiery eruption f, 

We cpme now to what the li^rned Critic calls the 
great variation of alL 

Which, he says, turns upofi the effect of the third 
tniracle. For one assures us, that the Jews retui^nei, 
home as hardened as if they had seen nothing : whereas 
the other two pretend, that the greater part embraced 
the Christian faith. And that the nexvs 6f their con- 
version reached even to the ears of the Emperor Julia^i 
himself 

Tliis, I confess, is to the purpose; and, were \% 
true, would be a considerable pbjectioq to the credit 
of their evidence. But the contradiction charged upon 
them is groundless and imaginary. He who (our 
Critic says) assures ^, that the Jervs returned home, 
(IS hardened as if they had seen mthingy is Socrates ; 
whose wo»|s are these ; " The Jews, seized with a 
^* horrible consternation, were forced, in spite of 
^^ themselve$, to confess that Jesus Christ was 
'^ God. Yet for all that, they would not obey his 
^' will. But, as men fast bound in religious preju- 
^* dices, still continued in their old superstition :. nor 
" did a third miracle, which happened afterwards, 
^' bring them to the true faith^T-They were hardened, 
^ therefore, according to the saying of the apostle, 

fif^ h ra ^fattf-^fi^ »vt» ^ tut 'leiawjf ia^iiaHet. L. iii. c. 20. 
f See pp. 129 — 131. 

'' and 
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'^ and east away tiie gpod which was then laid befc^re 
'^tbemV 

This, without doubt» is a plain assertipn that the 
gross body of the Jews concerned in this attempt re- 
turned home religionlesQ as tbey came ; without either 
their temple^ or any holier worship. So far, therefore, 
b allowed; and he hath it to make his best of; 
which, we see, he is willing enough to do ; for he 
takes notice, that th^ other two historians^ Sozomene 
and Theodoret, contradict Socrates, and pretend, that 
the greater part embraced the Christian faith. 

This then is the point to be examined. But let me 
previously observe, \^ That both Jews ^nd Gentiles 
joined in the attempt to rebuild the temple ; and had 
both of them the stigma of the cross upon their garr 
ments, as Gregory Na^i^nzepe and Rq^us inform 
i;s t» Nay, from Gregory we learn, it was impresse4 
on the habits of such of the believers^ likewise, as were 
present And, indeed, but for this circumstance, the 
false miracle of Theophanes had never been invented, 
or at least had been differently fashioned : for he covers 
the very church-books aqd sacred vestments wifh 
crosses.^ And, what is chiefly worth observing is, 
that this falling pf the ;:ros$es indifferently on alj 
parties presenjt, confirms the physical accoivit we have 
given of tjieir nature. ?. My i^econ4 observation is, 

t»$ prWif tSj 4^i»6iU? 5yw avri^, — mtgevftitrro if i^a top 'AararoAci?, 
i<J TO uyoL^lv U x'f^*' '^X^i^*'i «f/»w1oi». Socr. L. iii. c. 20. 

«J /AiVott— -0/^5 Ti y*^ tflft?Tfli hrryuri r^f, tlr I9 t5» ^/lu1fp«l^9, i»V 
5rrai> ^Uuw — Naz. Orat. i^. — In sequennti nocte in vestijnentie 
omnium signaculuii;i crqcis. Rut L. x. c, 37. 

Th4 
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That as Socrates records the effect of this miracle on 
ttie Jews, so Gregory Naananzene records the- effect 
of it on the Gentiles : for this Father having insulted 
and triumphed over their Mathematicians and Astro- 
nomers on the subject of the aerial Cross; goes on to 
speak of that upon the habits of the persons. present ; 
and concludes his account in this manner: So great 
was the astonishment of the spectators^ that almost 
4zll oftherUy as at a common sign^ with one voice in-- 
vokedfor mercy the God of the Christians^ and strotot 
to render him propitious with hymns and supplications^ 
And many of than^ without procrastinating ^ but, at 
the very time these thifigs happened^ addressing them^ 
sehes to our priests with earnest prayers, were ad^ 
nutted into the bosom of the church *, <§v. Where 
we may observe the different language of Nazianzene 
ou this occasion speaking of tlie Gentiles, from that 
of Socrates, who spoke of the Jews. The first says, 
Toif rm XfifictifHy dvaKOtXtTvioti Otoy ; the Other, »%oile^ 
dfA^hitHP rov Xpirov &iO¥ AeToiflf;. The Gentiks implored 
the protection of the great God of Heaven^ whom they 
had before neglected: the Jews were forced to own 
that Christ to be God, whom they had before 
r^ected. - 

This being premised, we come now to Sozomene and 
Theodoret; who, our learned Critic affirms, have 
contradicted Socrates, in pretending that the greater 
part embraced the Christian faith. 

I will give the passage of Sozomene entire. After 
these things [namely the earthquake and fiery enip- 

* To7a.ttrn rut Ipvfurut tt^ccwKft^ig, m^ f^^p^ f*^' iiraA^ uaift^ 

4ir«^oA«$, <»AX« ma^* »vT» ru¥ QviJtSaivlup mfoaifmfjsiilaf roTf itptva'19 
Drat. ix. 

tlo%] 
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tion], another tniracie happened, more iUustrious €md 
wmderfttl than the foregoing : for, on a suddeUy and 
witkotit hvmofi agency^ every mans habit was im- 
pressed with the sign of the Cross. — The consequenee 
of this was J that som^ on the instant ^ concluded Christ 
to be God, and t/iat the ^restoration of the temple was 
fispleasing to him. fVhik others, not bmg qfter^ 
went over to the Church and were baptized; and by 
hym/ts and supplications^ in behalf of the guilty y ew- 
ideavoured to appease the wrath of the Son of God*. 

As evident 513 it certainly is timt Socmtes spoke 
only of the Jews; and Gregory Na^anzen^ only of 
the Gentiles; so certain is it, that Sozomene, whQ 
$obk from both of them, speaks both of Jews and 
Gentiles. 

He says, every maris habit teas marked with a Cross, 
Thii^ is, as Greg. Naz. had said before, every ma^ . 
indifferently, whether Jew or Gentile. He then men- 
tions the consequence of this prodigy, not on the Jewa^ 
l>nly, but oA die Gentiles ; ijc t»t» il — And as it wa» 
reasonable to expect it would have a, different effect 
m these different bigots ; he Jirst speaks of what iL 
had upon the Jews, that, on the mstant^ tfiey con-- 
fessed Christ to be God. This is no njore thari 
Spcrates had said. They only differ in the naanneF 
of telling : For while Socrates goes on to k^^rm us, 
in express words, that the confession was not lasting^ 
and that they presently fell back into their old super? 
stition J Sozomene oMjtents himsdf tp lead his reader 
jko die same conclusion, by opposing this sudden flash 

•pitf^fo* tS mtvHMVH t3 ne^' oi i\, dK siq fjuuffup vrpoa-i^p.o tJ 
.royXftro¥ i>AffMf\: Eccl. IJist. 1. v. c. 22. 

of 
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of convictiony to the real and lasting cemcersion <rf 
the Pagans, as he found it recorded by Gregory. 
Others (says he) not Umg after went aver to the 
dmrchy 9!c. Riwn hence it appeiurs^ that Sozomene 
is so ^u* from contradicting Socrates, on this article, 
that he lends him all the support a concurrent testi- 
mony can aflford. 

Theoboeet comes next And him too the learned 
Critic hatfr involved in tlie same charge of contradic- 
tion; bi|t with much less pretence. For he, Ukc 
Socrates, speaks only of the Jews ; and, in such a 
mann^ too, as if he had Socrates all the way in 
his eye. The whole of what he says is to this effect : 
The very garmetas also of the Jews were JUled with 
crosses — which these aiemes of God semig, nndfear^ 
ing that his handy waw? exerted^ might fall upon thtm-- 
sehesy fed away, and returned every man to hisplact^ 
confessing him to be Gody whom their forefathers 
w^xedtothetree*. 

And now, what is there that can countenance M. 
Basnage in saying, that Theodoret pretends the greater 
part embraced the Christian faith ? Is not ti^e cdnr 
fession he records the very same ^th that which, 
Socrates tells us, so soon passed away in their re- 
turning infidelity, insinuated in the v^y words, ri 
•Txcrft jt«T«Aa6ov? We conclude, therefore, against the 
learned Critic's objection, that, in this Article, there 
is a. perfect harmony amongst the three iiistorians. 

But it will be said perhaps that, in clearing away 

this objection, I make room for anotlier, that may 

: prove mor€f stubborn, and difficult to remove. ^ For 

|vA^ vfQffi^iiilct. Ecd, Hist. L. iii. cap. {2o. 

it 
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it seems incredible that so illustrious a miracle should 
have made no impression on the Jews ; and yet have 
had so considerable an effect upon the Gentiles. An 
objection, which seems to be redoubled upon one 
who hath affirmed *, that a Jew's conviction of the 
truth of Christianity must, on his pwh notions of the 
unity f be necessarily attended with a conversion: 
while that Polytheistic principle of intercommunity did 
not imply the necessity of a Gentile's conversion under 
the same conviction.'* 

To thb I answer. It is veiy true, that a miracle 
performed before a Pagan, and not directly addressed 
to him, made, for the most part, but a small im- 
pression .on his religious notions; because that general 
principle of Paganism hindered him firom seeing, that 
the evident truth of another religion necessarily im- 
plied the falsehood of bis awn. It was different with 
the Jew ; who, being a worshif^r of the true God, 
must necessarily regard his attestation, by miracle, 
not simply as an evidence of the truth proposed, but 

^ as an obligaticm upon all men to embrace it. Hence 
the apostle Paul, who best knew the different geniuses 
of the two opposed Religions, says. The Jews reqture 
a signy and the Greeks seek after wisdom: Zofiar, 
the reli^ouft principles of their philosophy: in the 
chief of which waa the doctrine of intercommumty. 

Had the Jews therefore considered this miracle at 
Jerusalem, as an attestation to the truth ofChristimiity, 
they must have embraced it And to affirm they did 

; 90 consider it, and yet not embrace it, would, it must 
be owned, be saying something strangely incredible. 
But this was not the case. In their fri^t they might 
call out upon Christ as God; but when that was over, 

• See Divine Legation, Book XL Sect. 6. See also Book V . 
Stet* 6. 

their 
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their prejudice regained its hold, and drew them back 
to their ancient superstition; ho^^ever it could not 
have kept them there, but that it enabled them to find 
a purpose, in this miracle, very well consistent with 
Judaism: and this was God's anger at their pro* 
phaning a work so holy, by consenting to put it under 
the direction of a Pagan emperor. This would b6 
easily credited by those who had learnt from their 
sacred Books that an Israelite was struck dead but for 
stretching out Ihs hand to uphold the falling ark. 
When, therefore, they saw and felt these severe marks 
of His displeasure, To what would they ascribe it» 
but to their accepting the impure assistance of an 
impious Gentile to rebuild the house of the Divine , 
presence? For could it be expected (would their 
leaders now say) when God had denied this honour 
to the Man after his awn hearty because his hands 
were defiled with blood, that he would confer it upon 
a Pagan, a Warrior, and a declared Enemy to that 
Dispensation; a leal for which was David's great 
merit with the God of Israel? ^^%^^ by the passage 
quoted above^ from R. Gedaliah ben Joseph Jechaiah^ 
that some such reasoning as this, which a Father f of 
tiie church seemed to think did not want its weigb^ 
enabled them to own the miracle witliout blushing. 
But had they even wanted so plausible an evasif]^, yet 
their prejudices would not have suffered them to be 
nice in a case where the whole of their Religion lay 
at stake : In such cases, they were not used to be 
delicate; as appears by a parallel instance, in the 

• P. «7- 

t St. Ciuysoslome, speakiag of tbe readinees oC tibe Jewa io 
^cept JuUan't assistaBce, 8ays,^K«^ ^x ji^x&mU •$ ftotf J a^ 
mmiaxfftU^ 9etf» M^^ mctSSq m^ "ZXhit^ roiSr* alrSikf^ i^ rit 
fimfii UtiM x*^f^ ntthSili^ iv* rm rSf ayU/» tinajip/*^, Hoou v« 
adv. Jud« 

bui^ii^ 
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baoglicig solistbns th^ idvented to evade the conse* 
quences arimiig fi^m ^e tniracles of Jesus MmselC 
Sometimes tbey ascribed his pofwtt (its the Gqs^ 
tells us) to tlie assistance of the evil itsemon.; and 
sometimes again (as the books of their traditioM in* 
form us) to oertam spells or charms stdm from &e 
femple of Solomon. 

However^ though the miracle at Jerusalem xvas too 
notwious to be questioned in that age ; and so was to 
be accounted for in the manner we have seen ; yet ia 
aftertimes it was thought safer to deny it y thou^ still 
by the modest way of an implication. Thus (as we 
bave seen above ^) R. David Gans pretends, that the 
xnkcarriage in the Persian war prevented the j^ehujlding 
their temple — Nam Ccesar in beUo Persico pemt. 
Another of them invents a very di&rent tale (for jalse- 
hood is rarely constant), and pretends that a sly trick 
of the Samaritans made both the Jews and the £m« 
.pfflror, in their turns, weary of the project But so 
ibolbh a story wiH hardly bear the telling. However 
the reader may find it below f. And in this manner 

too 

* T*. 73, note. 

* t In diebus R^ Jehosuah Hananise filii, man'davit Impenitor 

«t Templum reced^caretur. Papus aut^ro, $c Jvliaitus opiparas 

^ihensas^ praeponunt Judseis k captivitate advenientibus (ad opfis 

' adjuvandum) ab Hako ad Antiochiam. Cutei vero seu Samaritani 

-Imp^ratori asserunt, quod si Hierusalem restanretur, Judseos a 

\^ontriliieiidi9 vectigalibus cessaturos, indeque ab iiladefectnros^ 

^ibus Jj^peralor : Quomodo inquit, licet oiihi ab incepto reoedere 

,pcist mandati promulgationem ? Ad quod Samaritani, Pominc, 

'inquiunt, praecipe ergo, ut locum prioris Templi mutenti vel ui 

augeatur aut diminuatur in longitudine ye) latitudine circa quinque 

eubitos, itaque, mllo cogente, opus destitnent. Huic seAtentiae 

^^acquievit Imperator ; atq«^ juxta earn, novum mlsit Jttda;i» maa- 

'datum in valle Bet-^Rmari aggr^atis, quo aodito, in ntfs^nmn 

(rcHFumpuBt fietum, indequc furore perciti de defectione'loqsuiitur ; 

sed Magnates defcctionis consequentiis valde perterriti, implorant 

a |>rsedict* 
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too they treated the miracles of Jesus : for though, at 
first, they only triefl to evade their force ; they ven- 
tured at length to deny their reality. 

On the whole, then, we see, That the inveterate 
prejudices of the Jews ; their obstinacy in the wrong ; 
and \he\T aversion to the Christian name, would hinder 
a miracle from having its proper eflfect upon them, 
could they but contrive either to put it to the support 
of their own superstitions, or, at least, to turn it from 
the condemnation of them, ^e see, the miracle in 
question might be thus evaded. Who then can doubt 
but they would evade it ? The consequence was, their 
continuance in error. The Christian writers tell ui 
they did so continue. And we now find, They say 
libthing but what is very probable. 

The contrary effect of this miracle on Pagamsm is 
as easily understood. For though the principle of m- 
ttrcommuruty supported a Gentile against the pqwer 
of miracles at large ; yet when he found one of them 
levelled at himself, as its direct object, the case would 
be altered. He would then feel the point in questioa 
brought home to him ; and the circumstances of aftHgh| 
and desolation (if, as hem, the miracle was attended 
with any such) would keep off prejudice till reason 
had passed a fair judgment The Jews and Gentiles 

joined 

a praedicto R. Jehosuah, ut populum alloquatur, eumque ad pacem 
ftdducere conetur, quod fecit sequent! fabula. Leo a frustulo 
i)ssis in ejus gutturc infixo admodum afiflictus, magnam Bpondet 
mercedem cuicumque molestungi os ab ejus gutture averruncaret, 
Accedit Grus, os averruncat, 6i mercedem petit, Cui Leo, Jacta 
te ipsum, inquit, quod ingressus es in Leoiiis os in pace, 8t 
cgressus es in pace. Sic^ fratres, sufficit ut ingressi simus sub hnjus 
gentis potestate in pace, & egrediamur in pace. Haec sunt Beresit- 
Raba verba iideliter translata, ex fine cap. 64. Hoc accidit^anoo 
ab orbe condito circa 4833, secundum R^ David Gans in eju» 
Zemah David. ^ 

Vol,, vni. N 
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joined cordially in this project. The prime motive of 
the Jews was ^fond desire toAe restored to thek 
country and religion ; but tbalt of tlie Gentiles, a malh- 
cious purpose to give the lie to Revelation. Aiid, 
without doubt, the moral impression on the defeat 
would be relative to the motive of the attempt They 
thought to dbhonour tlie holy faith; and they added 
new credit to it So that a consciousness of their inr 
tentions would add proportionable facility to their 
conversion. TliC Jewish evasion would not serve their 
purpose* At most, it could only make them waver 
between the Church and the Synagogue ; a state of 
no long continuance. Sozomene assures us it was soon 
over ; In a little time (says he) ic tU i^^^piv, th^y 
'went aoer to the Churchy and were baptized. 

But, before we leave this subject, it may be proper 
to observe. That general expressions, relative to par- 
ties, and bodies of men, are not to I)e understood 
universally. Thus when the Historians tell us, all 
were marked with the cross. They do not mean every 
individual present; but all indifferently, of every de- 
nomination. So again, when they say, the Pagans^ 
were converted, and the Jews remained hardened, 
They do not mean every particular man ; but the far 
greater number in either party. And thus St. Chrj ^ 
sostome directs us to understand it^ where he says, 
that theJewSjfor the most part ^ remained hardened*. 

It is scarce worth while to take notice, that what M. 
Basnage affirms (of Sozomene and Theodorct's saying, 
That the news of the Jews' conversion reached even 
the ears of the emperor Julian himself X is as mistaken 
as the rest V<k Sozomene says nothing of the matter: 
and as to Theodoret, his words are as follows : These 
things came to the ears of Julian^ for they were cried 
• Tom. V. Oratxlv* 
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up, and in the mouths of all men ; but his heart xvas 
hardened like P^haraoKs * ; where we see, by rawT* 
he means the miracles. For it was not the conversion^ 
which was in the moutlis of all men, but the miracles. 
And Julian's resisting these, was what made his case 
like Pharaoh's. 

Our critic, having now well canvassed the evidence^ 
tells us foj' what purpose he hath given himself tliis 
trouble ; It was to mpplif those sober persons, who do 
not believe the miracle, with ai^gumeiits to fortify 
fkeir doubts. But as if something was still wanting 
to so good an end, he resumes his task, and says, he 
mil add two observations more. 

The^r^^ is. That the argument Sozomene brings^ 
to prove the truth of what he advances, is a very weak 
one. He appeals to the issue ; and maintains, we can 
no longer doubt of this long train of miracles since the 
temple was never flushed. But (says the critic) has 
the historian forgot that the Jews did not obtain their 
per^mission till the time of Julian's setting out for his 

. Persian expedition, in which he perished? There was 
then little need for all these mii^acles, to hinder the 
erection of a building. Surely a sufficient cause qf 
cutting short an enterprise of this imture jnight be 

found in the opposition qf the Christians, who might 
take advantage qf the Prince's absence in a remote 
region, his death there, atidthe advancement qf Jovian 
to the Empire, who had an cwersionfor the Jews. 
Besides, the historian refers his readers in a vague 
indefinite manner to the eye-witnesses of the fact, with^ 
vut pointing out one single pei'son by name. 

Here are many things asserted, that will deserve to 
be examined. 

mafavP^jiiJi rhf x^p^ifldr Wxxifvttv. L. iii. c. 20. 

K 2 • I. He 
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1. He misrepresents the matter, in saying that 
Sozomene gives the unbuilt temple As a pioof of its 
being obstructed by a miracle. To such reasoning, 
I own, M. Basnage's observation of Julianas absence 
and deaths S^\c. had been a good reply. But Sozo- 
mene 's argument stands thus : " The yielding up 
the place, and leaving the work imperfect, i[^!ls><h 
TO t^yov xoclxXivovleg^ is a proof of the miraculous- 
interposition.'* Now, it is one thing to see a work 
unfinished ; and another, to k7zow who left it in that 
condition. From the first (which is as M. Basnager> 
represents it) Sozomene's conclusion would not hold -, 
from the latter (which is as Sozomene himself puts 
it) his conclusion may be very fairly drawn. But. 
to !ln*s it may be objected, ** That, at tlie time So- 
xomene made this observation, the two different 
representations amounted to one and tiie same thing ; 
because all that the reader could see, was a work 
unfimshed; and, for the rest, he had only thie 
historian's word." This our adversaries will allow to 
be fairly put. But they are not aware, that when 
Sozomene wrote, the face of things, upon the place, 
was such as was sufficient to convince his readers 
that the Jews and Gentiles were forcibly drivers 
from their work; namely, the marks of a desolating 
earthquake, and a consuming fire. Chrysostome tells 
us, these existed when he wrote;, and it would be 
absurd to think that such kind of marks could be 
obliterated so soon after. 

' Thus far in defence of the historian s argument, 
falsely represented by the critic. I proceed to con- 
sider the false fact^ which the critic has advanced, 
in support of hfe false representatiori. He says, 
that the Jews did not obtain their permission to're^ 
build the temple, till the time Julian set out for Afe 
1 6 Persiaa 
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-Persian expedition. This he grounds on the words 

of Socrates, KtXiiu riyj^ xfi^so-So* tIv SoAojUwv©^ ya©*" 

^ ciiToq Im Ui^a-o^g riXotvvB. Whicll the Latin translator 
renders, Solomouis templum prot'mus instaurari jubet. 
Ipse interim ad bellum contra Persas proficiscitur. 
But ln\ lii^(ro(4 %xx\)vs does not signify he forthwith 
l^egan his march, as if it had been fVJ liiproc^ 
"^optvslat; but that he began the war against them, 
'by putting every thing jn a hostile motion; which 
he might do while he staid at Antioch. Aad Amm. 
Marcellinus, who was, at that time, with Julian, 
and of his court, tells us, that the eruption whicti 
put an ^id to the project, happened before his master 
left Antioch. 

But the critic's iizference from this will deserve a 
tnore particular consideration — so that there wa^ 
little need of all these miracles to hinder the erection 
of a single building. Surely a sufficient cause for 
cutting short an enterprise of this nature may be 
found in the opposition of the CkristianSj who might 
take advantage of the prince's absence in a ranote 
region^ of his death there^ and the advancanent (f 
Jovian^ who was Ofz enemy to the Jews. 

Here are two things reprehensible in this inference, 
1. A false state of the case; 2. and a groundless 
iiWimuUion. 

I. He speaks as if these miracles Were worked 
only to hinder the simple erection of a building for 
superstitious worship; the error of Ambrose, taken 
notice of above. Whereas there was much more iu 
the affair. Its erection would have contradicted the 
prophecies, and opposed the declared nature of the 
gospel dispensation. In the first case, there seemed 

N^ no 
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no sufficient reason to interfere; in the latter, an 
interposition was necessary. 

2. He hmmmteSj that the real obstruction came 
from the Christians in Julian's absence ; — from his 
unexpected death; — and from the succession of a 
Christian to the empire. This, we see, is only his 
opinion ; I think differently : and had I nothing but 
my conjectures to oppose to his^ here I would leave 
it : but, without betraying the cause I have under- 
taken, I cannot omit to remind the reader, that the 
critic's insinuation is utterly discredited by the con- 
current testimony of two unexceptionable witnesses^ 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and Julian himself: from 
both of whom * we learn, that the affair of the temple- 
project was all over before the Emperor removed 
from Antioch. 

But there is still something behind the curtain : 
which, either prudence or modesty, made the critic 
backward to subject to the abuse of every licentious 
reader. But I am always for letting truth be trusted 
with itself: therefore, to disguise nothing, I would 
obsei-ve, that one of the strongest objections to the mi- 
racle seems here to be obscurely insinuated. Whether 
he saw it in its full force may be doubted. However^ 
here it is : and the reader shall have no reason to 
complain that it doe$ not come with its best toot 
forward. I will suppose then M. Basnage to make 
the following objection : 

" That> admitting the re- edification of the temple 

was both contrary to the words of the old prophecies, 

and to the nature of the new dispensation; yet, as 

the projector of this affront upon religion was sud- 

* See pp. 67, 68. 77, & seq. 

denly 
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denly cut off, and succeeded by a Christian Emperor, 
before any considerable progress could be made, 
tiiere was no need of a miracle to defeat the at- 
tempt; and God is not wont to make a needless 
waste of miracles.^' 

The objecrion, we see, is specious, and, at first 
view, will be apt to Impose upon us. But let us 
weigh its real value. 

The case is agreed to be this : the two inveterate 
enemies of the Christian name conspire togethei', 
though with different views, to blast its credit, and 
dishonour its pretensions; and this, in a point sa 
essential, that the religion itself must stand or fall 
with the issue of the event. 

They put their design in execution. Th6 materials, 
are collected, the workmen assembled, the founda- 
tions laid, and the superstructure now advances 
without stop or impediment In a word, every tiling 
succeeds to their wishes. When, on a sudden, one 
of the most common accidents in the world blasts 
the whole project ; a giddy headstrong prince * pe- 
rishes in a rash adventure against a fierce and subtly 
enemy. 

In this case, what would the world have thought ; 
the world, w^hich never thinks favourably of religious 
novelties ; and which this bold defiance of tlie power 
of Christ had set at ga2e, and made impatient for 
ll\e event t ? Would it not have said, that Christianity 

* The temper and character of this prinoe was -eo well 
koov/n, that, when he consulted the Gads about his Jate, the 
priests were in no danger of discrediting th^ir oracles by a 
mistaken conjecture. 'J hey told^him he should die a violent 
dtath. This he himsdf informs us of in his last harangue to 
his friends. — Nee fareri pudebit, interiturum me ferro dudum 
4idici fide fatidica praecinente. Amm. Mar. 1. xxv. c. j, 

t See pp. 90, 91. 

nf 4 ii?as 
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was beholden to a mere accident; while the power, 
that should have supported it, was not at hand to 
vindicate its credit and reputation? And it was well 
if they had said no more. For the popular story, 
which the malice of the Pagans, and the indiscre- 
tion of some Christians, had set agoing, that Julian 
was assassinated by a Christian soldier, would, in that 
case, have been enough to raise suspicions tliat the 
faith had been propagated, at first, Jby as indirect 
means as it was now supported. 

The Jews had twice before projected the resto- 
ration of their temple-worship : once under Hadrian ; 
and once again, under Constantine. At those junctures 
the attempt hiad none of this malice and formed 
impiety against the divinity of our holy faith. The 
Gentiles then gave the Jews no assistance or support : 
and it was in them a simple, natural desire of re- 
turning to their own land, and of re-establishing their 
country-rites. But still, it being contrary to Gods 
religious economy, the design was defeated by the 
polici/ of Hadrian, and the zeal of Constantine; 
and these civil impediments were sufficient to cover 
the honour of religion. For, in these two instances, 
God's transaction was only with his church. He 
I promised to support it to the. end of time, and he 
equally performs his promise, whether that protection 
be conveyed by the mortal instruments with^which 
he works in the course of his general providence, 
and whose Windness is guided by his all-seeing eye ; 
or whether it be immediately afforded by the sudden 
arrest and new direction of nature, irresistibly impelled 
by liis all-powerful hand. 

But tlie case was different in the affair before us. 
Here God had a controversy with his enemies. His 
power was defied, his protection scorned, and his 

Godhead 
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Godhead dared and challenged to interpose betweea 
therti and his servants. At this important juncture, 
to let a natural event decide the quarrel; and to 
urge that as a proof of his victory, would be taking 
for granted the thing in question.. For the affair was 
not with his friends, who believed his superinten- 
dency; but with his enemies, who laughed at and 
despised it. Not to shew himself, on this occasion^, 
in all the terror of offended majesty, must have 
exposed his religion to the same contempt as if the 
very pinnacles of the new-projected temple had beea 
completed. 

But tliis is not all. A prophecy, such asr this, 
concerning the Jinal destruction of the temple, is of 
the nature of a prohibitory law. For Gods /ore* 
telling a thing should never be^ contains in it a /;/y>- 
hibition to do it : because that information is founded 
in his own will^ or command ; not in the will or com- 
mand of another: therefor^ that xvill binds all, to 
whose knowledge it arrives. This law came to the 
knowledge of our projectors, as appears from their 
very impiety in defying it*. But it is of the nature 
and essence of Laxt\ to have penal sanctions. With- 
out them, all laws are vain; especially prohibitory 
Iccws. Now these transgi'essors were as culpable ia 
beginning the foundations, as they could have been 
had they lived to finish their work. Therefore to see 
them escape punishment, and safely and quietly go off 
when the change of times forbad them to proceed (a 

* ndvla it rot, a?\Xcc hvT^^et ?> tS novyfxivHy $a<n,\g7 xj roT^ 
£aXo»; *'£XX|}Ci, jcJ voiam 'itf^aw*?* oi ju.s» ya^ an *Itf^a*oi? cvvtrlBi, . 

v^(i>Myiloa,¥U9 Mcirai^ m^opftio'iy hiKsyXJ^m* Thtod. 1. iii. c. 20. 
Sozoip. i. V. C. 23» 

change. 
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change, which had nothing in it more wondei-ftil than 
the death of a rash adventurer in battle) must have 
argued, that God was no more concerned in the issue 
of tliis,. than of alt other natural events ; and conse- 
cjuentlys that tliese boasted prophecies^ and this pre- 
tended gospely were tfie inventions of men. I believe 
modem infidels would scarce have spared us, had they 
taken church-history at this advantage- 

But now, by a timely interposition, the lionour of 
religion was secured : And, an exemplary punishment 
being inflicted, the revei-ence of his laws, the credit of 
his messengers, and the regal dignity of his Son^ Mere 
ail amply vindicated. 

While I am upon this subject, let me observe, 
what, perhaps, I might have found a better place for, 
that the forbearance of Jovian and Valentinian ta 
revenge, on those for^^'ard creatures in power, tli6 
insults and injuries oflfered on this occasion to many 
peaceable and honest men, is no slight proof of the 
reality of a miraculous interposition. For it shewed 
the church fully satisfied that God had avenged his 
own cause. Gregory Nazianzene ends his Discourse 
agcdiist Julian with an excellent persuasive to forgive- 
ness; wherein he exhorts the Christians to sacrifice 
their resentments, as a Thanh offerings to God: 
tw>1»^«/*«v (says he) tm 0fw ^o^^ifr,pio^ 

Thus having set this objection in the best light we 
were able, both for the honour of religion, and the 
credit of M. Basnage's criticbm ; and seen to what it 
amounts : we leave it to the reader to make his con- 
clusions on the general question. 

M. Basnage goes on in these words, — Besides^ the 
historian [$ozomcne] rejers his readers in a vague 
iadefinite piwmcr to the eye-witnesses of the fact^ 
li/pithout pointing out one single person by name. 

Objectors 
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Objectors are often too careless where their random 
reflections will light. This will fall upon the Apostles 
narrative as well as our historian's. St. Paul, arguing 
against some who denied the Resurrection from the 
dead, confutes them by the Resurrection of Jesus; 
who was seerij after he was risen, of above Jive hundred 
brethren at once^ of xvhorn (says he, without specifying 
any one by name) the greater part remain unto this 
present^ but some are fallen asleep *. 

Sozomene writes a general history of tlie church, 
for the use of the whole Christian world : and speaking, 
in its place, of the event at Jerusalem, he concludes 
his account in this manner : Should these things seem 
incredible to any one, those who have had their iff or- 
mationfrem eye-witnesses, and are yet alive, will con- 
firm it to him f. Of which number, if he himself w as 
not one ; yet, at least, he had lib account from one. 
In either case, tliis was proper satisfaction to a doubter. 
And it had been impertinent to add, that " amongst 
these were John, Thomas or Andrew of Jerusalem ;'* 
obscure names, which would have given his reacier no 
more satisfaction, tlian what his general information 
had conveyed before. But it may be said, that St. Paul, 
besides his vague account of five hundred, adds the 
names of Cephas, James, and himself. And so, doubt- 
less, would Sozomene have done, had he eitlier seen 
it himself, or known any tliat had, with whose naujes 
his reader was as well acquainted, as the Corinthians 
were with Cephas, James, and the rest of the Twelve. 
What he hath done was what common sense dictated 
he should do. But M. Basnage seems to expect in a 
general history all the circumstance and precision of a 
prods-verbal 

* 1 Cor. XV. 6, 

However, 
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However, thus much we learn from these vagiie 
words of Sozomene, that he was not a mere copier ; 
but, to verity his story, went as nigh the fountain-head 
as l>e conld get. Ai>d this being the practice of these 
tliree honest and judicious historians, we need not 
wonder tliat o?ie should mention this incident, and 
cmtkery that, just as tliey received their information 
fi-oin the most credible of the Jirst ear-witnesses they 
could find then alive : which too, by the way, is sufti- 
cient to take off all M. Basnage urges on the- head of 
variatiotis. But had we taken his vakiatioxs from 
him, what were lie then ? An artist without the proper 
tool of liis trade; for a professed objector never borrow- 
ed more tlian this from the magazine of Quintilian — • 
Artifigis est intenire in actione adversarii qua inter 
seinetipsa pugnent^ aut pugxaue vidkantur. 

We are now come to the end of this long piece of 
criticism, which concludes in these words : But lastlf/y 
C^ril of Jerusalem^ who was at that time^ Bishop of 
the placed and must have been upon the spot^ since it 
tras he', who, confiding in a prophecy of Daniel (which 
hadforetoldy as he thought, that the attempt would 
prove unsuccessful) encouraged and animated the peo- 
ple to repose their conjidence in God. Notwithstandlngy 
this same Cyril hath never taken the least notice of 
these many tniracles : and yet it certainly was not^ 
because he was no friend to miracles : we are told he 
wrote to Constantine the Younger^ to infonn hitn, that 
he was more ihappy than his fat her y under zvhose empire 
the Cross of Christ had been found here on earth; 
since Heaven, to grace his reigny had displayed a more 
illustrious prodigy : which zvas a cross much brighter 
than the Sun, seen in the firmament for a long time 
together y by the whole city of Jerusalem. Why nam 
was that cross remembered^ and all these miracles 

forgotten f 
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forgottai ? He assures the Jews they shall see -the sign 
of the cross; and that it mil precede the coining of the 
Son of God; a fid yet he says not one W07*d of those 
tvhich had been miraculously affixed on their habits. 
The sile72ce of a Bishops who was upon the place^ who 
loved miracles^ and laboured for the conversion of the 
JewSy looks very suspicious ; whilCj at the same tiine^ 
those ivho do speak to it lived at a distance. 

The supposed fact, as here stated, concerning CyriTs 
testimony^ is indeed a materiai objection to the miracle* 
What shall we say then ? Would not any one conclude 
that this learned man, a real friend to Revelation, and 
faithful historian, had weighed it well before he ven- 
tured to pronounce upon its consequences, in so public 
^a manner ? Who would suspect that he has taken for 
granted one thing, which every body knows to be false; 
and amther, which nobody can know to be true ? 

lie takes it for granted, that th^ works which notr 
remain of Cyril were written after the event; whereas 
they were all written ie/bre. These are the Catecheses 
ad competentes^ the Catecheses mystagogicce^ and the 
Epistle to Constantius : the two first bear date about 
347, and the latter in 351; those, sixteen; this, 
twelve years before the miracle in question. And the 
worst is, the learned critic could not but know it. 

If he had no intention to deceive by this captious 
insinuation, we must lay the blame on. his careless 
expression ; and that his argument from Cyrils silence, 
when set in tiie best light, stands thus : 

" The pretended miracle at the temple of Jerusalem 
happened in the year 363. Cyril lived to the year 
386, so that we cannot but conclude, he wrote and 
preached much within that period. He appears to be 
fond of recording miracles : but he had peculiar reasons 
to celebrate, and expatiate upon, '^Ai^. It favoured 
•" hi$ 
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his clMuitable zeaJ for the conversion of the Jews ; but, 
above all, the glory of it reflected much lustre upon 
himself, as he had predicted the defeat. Had lie there- 
fore known it to be true, he must have recorded it. 
But the silence of antiquity concerning his testimony 
shews he did not record it. For to whom but to Cyril, 
the Bishop of the place, and tlien upon the spot, should 
the ancient relators of the fact have appealed ? Yet 
he was not forgotten in the crowd : for they tell us of 
his faith in the propkecy of Daniel. We must, there- 
fore, conclude, that the event, vvhateyer it was, had 
struck the good bishop dumb; and that his silence 
proceeded from that sort of confusion, which we now- 
a-days see in the modester part of our Reoelation^ 
Prophets^ when some unexpected event between the 
Turk and the Emperor has disconcerted the scheme 
they had chalked out for the direction of Divine Pro- 
vidence. 

It will hardly be thought, I have not done the argu- 
ment justice. Let us see then what can be said to it. 

T . Whether Cyril left any thing behind him (except 
what he wrote before the event) is not any where said. 
Some perhaps may conclude from Jerom, that he 
wrote nothing after this time : For, in Jerom's cata- 
logue of ecclesiastical writers, the works mentioned 
above are given as a complete list of what Cyril wrote : 
and it is scarce to be supposed that any of his writings 
should have perished between his time and that of 
Jerom. 

2. Cyril might write many things, and yet none re- 
lative to this aSmr ; or in which h^ could properly 
introduce it. 

3. He might have given the history of it in all its 
circumstances, and yet these three historians (to whom 
M. Basnage's observation h confined) not been guilty 
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of any neglect in not mentioning his testim(Miy by «amc* 
Or if it were a neglect, it was the same tliey committedl 
in passing over two otlier contemporary writers, Gre- 
gory Nazianzene and John Chrysostome ; one of wliom 
has spokea felly, and the otlier frequently to the 
miracle in question. But to this, perhaps^ it may be 
replied, *^ That though they have not quoted them, 
yet they have referred to, and borrowed from tliem*" 
How does the objector know that? — From the homilkt 
of the one, and the invectives of the other, now re- 
maining. — ^^^ery well : and for aught he knows to the 
contrary, had any of Cyril's supposed works been re* 
maining, we should have found them quoting from, and 
referring to him; especially, as they relate several 
circumstances, mentioned neither by Gregory uor 
Chrysostome. Had Gregory's works been lost, we 
had been as unable to know that they borrowed fixMa 
hinij as we now are that they borrowed from CyriL 

4. As to their recording the good bishop's prophetic 
cmtfidence in the divine interposition, and at the same 
time overlooking his testimony to the miracle that 
followed, a very good reason may be given ; and such 
a one as does honour to their judgment. Cyril was 
singular in the first case ; and but one of many in the 
other. They took, tlierefore, from him what no other 
could supply : and what was to be found every where 
(tlie testimony to the miracle) they left in common to 
0ie church. 

5. As to the objection, from the circumstance ct 
Cyril's loving miracles, let me observe, that if it could 
be proved from a work of his written after 363, that 
he had neglected any fair occasior\ to record the defeat 
of Julian, the objection would have some weight But 
in the total uncertainty whether he did record the story 
or no^ it turns against the objector^ as the circum^ 

stance 
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stance of Cyril's loving miracles adds probability to 
the afBrmative, that, if he did write at all, he would 
find room for a subject he loved to write upon. 

6. But since the learned critic hath been pleased 
to speak slightly of this excellent prelate, as if he were 
both fanatical in interpreting prophecies, and bigotted 
in believing miracles ; so much will be due tx> the 
virtues of a worthy man (how far soever removed in 
time and place), as to vindicate him from unfair asper- 
sions; due especially from us, as this justice to his 
character m ill be seen to reflect credit on the shaire he 
took in opposing Julian's attempt. Tliere is a story 
recorded of him, for which every good man will 
reverence his memor5\ He had an ecclesiastical squab- 
ble with Acacius Bishop of Ccesarea, about M etropo- 
litical jurisdiction. Cyril despised so frivolous a con- 
test; and refused to appear before the Palestine Synod, 
to which his factious adversary l^ad delated him. 
Whereon, the Synod agreed to depose Cyril, for con- 
tempt. But to give their sentence a shew of credit 
against so distinguished a personage, they added this 
crime to the other, that once, in a desolating famine, 
he disposed of the treasures 6i his church to feed the 
poor. This action, so becoming a faithful minister of 
Jesus Christ, fiilly shews, that, whether he had a right 
to metropolitical jurisdiction or no, he well deserved 
it. But the crying part of this sacrilege is yet behind : 
it' seems, that in the sale of his sacred wardrobe, a 
reverend Stole, interwoven with gold, and made yet 
more illustrious by the sanctity of its giver, Constan- 
tine the Great, came at length, in tlie ceaseless round 
of property, into the possession of a notorious pros- 
titute, who flourished with it on the public stage. 

M.Basnage concludes his remark on Cyiil in this 

mKCiTitt : The mlmce (fa bishops who was upon tkt 

- place^ 
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place J looks very^ifispicious ; while^ at the same time, 
those who do speak to it lived at a distance. Admit- 
ting the bishop was indeed silent, How could thFs 
learned man, who forms his charge on the information 
of the three Historians, say, that those who speak to 
the miracle lived at a distance; when Sozomene 
plainly tells us, that, at the time he wrote, there were 
several still living, who had it from the eye-witnesses 
of the fact? Here then, for the silence of one man, 
M'c have the testimony of via??i/. — But Sozomene speaks 
of none by ?2aTne — Who knows, then, but the bishop 
mio;ht be 'amongst the nameless? It hath been many 
a bishop's fate. However, the testimoiiy of the people 
on the place is directly asserted by the historian ; and 
the silence of Cyril only inferred by the Critic, from 
his not finding him amonr^st the witnesses. 

And, w^ith these reflections on the good prelate, so 
unworthy the learning, the sense, and the ingenuity 
of M. Basjiage, he concludes his objections against 
the miracle. 

What follows is to shew his impartiality. " However 
'* (says he) it ought not to be dissembled, that if one 
*' of the Jewish Chronologists maintains, that the 
'* sudden and unexpected death of Julian prevented 
*' the rebuilding the temple ; another of them assures 
'* us, it was rebuilt ; and that when this was done at 
" a vast expence, it tumbled down a j^ain ; and, the 
" next day, a dreadful fire from heaven melted all the 
" iron instruments which remained, and destroyed an 
" innumerable multitude of the Jews. This concession 
" of the Rabbins is the* more considerable, as it re- 
" fleets dishonour on the nation ; and these gehtry 
*' are not wont to copy from the writings of the 
'' Christians." 

Here, it must be owned, he hath approved himself 
V0L.VIIL O indiferent; 
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mdiferent: and if his arguments &§ainst tbe miracle 
be more in number j than those^r it ; the weight, at 
least, on both sides is equal. 

Not that I would insinuate, as if this Rabbinical 
testimony was altogether impertinent. I have myself 
produced it m support of the evidence * : and, prin- 
cipally for the sake of that circumstance, which M. 
Basnage so ingenuously acknowledges — That the Rab- 
bins are mt woni to copy from Christian writers. 

Nor will I deny, that this testimony hath its proper 
place in a religious History of the Jews. What I 
cannot reconcile to this great man's general character, 
nor even to that air of impartiality which he here pro- 
fesses to preserve, is, that when he hath brought out 
all he could invent to the discredit of the miracle, he 
should content himself with producing only one single 
circumstance, and that, the least considerable, in its 
favour. Insomuch that if ever the conclusive testimo- 
nies of Ammianus Marcellinus, Gregory Nazianzene, 
and John Chrysostome, should be lost, and this piece 
of criticism remain, the silence of so candid and 
knowing a writer as M. Basnage, will be infinitely a 
better proof that no such evidence had ever been, 
than what he himself urges, from the silence of an- 
tiquity, against the testimony of Cyril.. 

But, to end with this learned Critic. There is, I 
must confess, something so very odd in his conduct on 
this occasion, as cannot but give offence to every sober 
Reader. Yet I would by no means be thou^t to 
approve of Mr. Lowth*a uncharitable reflections : 
which stand (as they often -do amongst worse writers) 
in the place of a confutation. Ohe may allow M. 
Basnage to have thought perversely ; because tliis is 
fui infirmity common to believers and unbelievers: 
*Pp.«7, 88. 
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But one would n#er suspect a J//w/^^er of the Gospel 
of a formed design to undermine a Religion into whose 
service he had solemnly entered ; nor, a man, truly 
learned^ of a bias to infidelity : such dispositions imply 
^x>ss kruwery and igTZorance ; and M. Basnage ap- 
proved himself, on all other occasions, a man of un- 
common talents and integrity. 

A strong prejudice against the character of the 
Fathers was what, apparently, betrayed him into this 
unwarrantable conclusion : for, injuriously suspecting 
them of imposture whenever they speak of miracles, 
he began with them where he should have ended ; and 
read their accounts, not to examine facts yet in question, 
but to condemn frauds as already detected. Hence 
every variation, nay, every variety in their relations, 
appeared to him a contradiction. And that which 
indeed supports their joint testimony, was by this 
learned man imagined to be the very thing that over- 
threw it. But their best vindication is a strict scrutiny 
into their evidence*. This we have attempted; not 
as an advocate for the Fathers, but an Inquirer after 
Truth. What hath been the issue must be left to, the 
judgment of the Public. 



CHAP. V. 



WE go on with the remaining objections to thiu 
ouracle, in which we shall be more brief. 

V. In the next place it is pretended, " That this 

^ * Whoever will take the pains of examining what the Fathers, 
and particularly Gregory Nazianzene, say of this miracle, and 
will compare it with their sentiments of the extraordinary re- 
ports that went about, concerning Julian's death, will see cause to 
confess, that they were npt &o creduloufi or so d€9igning as thejT 
i»Xt been jepres entedt 
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fiery eruption was an ARTiFiciAL4bntrivance of the 
Christians to keep their enemies at a distance. It is 
said, the Egyptians, from the earliest times, had the 
secret of mixing combustible materials in such a 
manner as to produce the effects of exploded gun- 
powder : That Sir William Temple, Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, and, an abler man than either of them, 
Sir Thomas Browne of Norwich, have dropt hints 
as if some of the greatest w onders, both in sacred 
and profane antiquity, were the effects of this des- 
tructive composition ; such as the thunders and light- 
ning at the giving the law from mount Sinai ; the 
deaths of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, in their 
contest with Aaron ; and the defeat of Brennus and 
his army of Gauls when they assaulted the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi This too, they say, will account 
for a strong mark of resemblance, between the latter, 
and the defeat of Julian; in both which the im- 
pending destructioa was predicted; in the one by 
Cyril; in the other, by the priests of Apollo*." 

The objection, we see, supposes Ml power and 
opportunity^ as well as profound address in these 
Christian engineers : for let them be as knowing as 
you will, in all the hidden arts of Egypt, yet, if 
they had not elbow-room for their work, all their skill 
w^ould come to nothing. 

We will examine how they were bestead in each of 
these particulars. At this important juncture the 
Christians were unarmed, and defenceless. They 
were forbidden by law to bear office ; and they every 
where submitted to the imperial decrees. But This, 
to rebuild the temple, was inforced by all the power 
and authority of the empire. And the project was 

* — In hoc partium certain ine repente antistites advenisse 
Dcum clamant, ^c. Ju»t I. xxiv. c. 8; 
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BO sooner on foot, ,than the place was possessed and 
crowded with va«t numbers of Jews and Gentiles, 
Nor was this all. The Christians M'ere driven from 
the neighbourhood of the holy place, 6y their just 
fears and apprehensions. They had every thing to 
expect from this impious combination. For their 
eneniies of both parties came in crov\ ds to share and 
enjoy the approaching triumph; while each strove 
which should exceed the other in violence and out- 
rage. Insomuch that sontCy as Chrysostome assures 
us, absconded, and shut themselves up in their houses ; 
others fled into deserts and solitudes, and avoided all 
places of public resort*. So that whatever the 
priests of Apollo at Delphi (who had their town and 
temple in possession, and a good garrison to keep 
oflF the enemy, till they were ready for their reception) 
might find themselves capable of performing ; it is 
plain the poor Christian Pastors (their Flocks dis- 
persed, and themselves absconding), were utterly 
deprived of all arms but those of Faith and Pray^. 
This, I think, may stand for an answer to that re- 
semblance between the predictions of Cyri^ and the 
priests of Apollo, from which the objection would 
deduce such consequences of suspicion. 

But, let us allow them both will and opportunity 
to do the feat : yet still, I apprehend, every likely 
means would be wanting. Chemical writers, indeed, 
in their romantic claims to antiquity, have boasted 
much of the profound knowledge of the old Egyf>tians 
in the Spagiric Art : but this without the least proof, 
or warrant from history. The first authentic account 
we have of artificial flre was an invention or dis- 
covery of the seventh century. One Callinicus, an 

j T<U »yofi^ tftvyQu Adv. Jud. Orat« v. 

O 3 Egyptian 
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Egyptian of Heliopolis, fled from the Saracens (wha 
then possessed that country) to. .Constantinople*; 
and taught the Greeks a military mischief, called by 
them iy^ov «•«/» [a liquid fire], but by the Franks 
feu Gregiots. It was composed, they tell us, of 
naphtha and bitumen; and was blown out of iron 
and brass tubes; or shot from a kind of crossbow. 
Wherever it fell, it stuck, and burnt obstinately; 
and was with great difficulty extinguished. Some, 
indeed, say it was accompanied with a sound like 
thunder. But this is certain, the execution was not 
by the force of the explosion, but by a strong and 
continued burning. After this we hear of no other 
artificial fires till thfe thirteenth century ; when our 
famous countryman, Roger Bacon, invented that very 
coinposition we call Gunpowder. He specifies all 
tiie ingredients ; and speaks of it as a discovery of 
his oun. It was not long ere it was put in practice : 
For, in the next century, Froissart, and other French 
historians, mention the use of cannon \ and, as aft 
invention of tlieir own times. 

It is true, that when the missionaries had opened 
themselves a way into China, and were enabled to 
give us a more perfect account of that great empire 
than we had received from the straggling advenmrers, 
who at several times /had penetrated thither before 
them; we arc told, amongst the other wonders of 
these remote regions, of fire-arms, both grftet tmd 
small ; which had been in use for sixteen hundred 
years; nay, these mksionaries go so far as to say, 
fcat they themselves had seen cannon i^hich had 
been cast six or eight centuries before. But ther« 
are other, and more early accounts, which fchcw w» 

♦See Nicetal, Tbe<^a&ei^ <3t(b«au% CounetttiM Fbr- 
phyrogeoetos. 

are 
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are not to depend entirely upon these. M. Renaudot 
hath given the public a translation of two Maliometan 
Voyagers who visited the south part of China, in 
the nindi century. These Arabians are curious in 
descritJi| every thing rare and uncommon, or in 
the l^t diffeiing from their own customs and man* 
nev^ And yet they give us no hint of their meeting 
witli this prodigious machine ; and such must cannon 
needs be deemed by men unacquainted with the use 
of gunpowder. Four centuiies afterwards, Marco 
Pok) the Venetian, a curious and intelligent traveller, 
penetrated into China by the North: and he too 
is silent on this head. In the next century our 
famous countryman Mandeville rambled thither. 
His genius was towards natural knowledge, having 
studied and professed medicine ; he was skilled like* 
wise in most of the languages of the East and West 
This man sojourned a considerable time in China : 
he served in their armies, and commanded in their 
strong places : yet he takes not the least notice of 
cannon, which he must have used, had there been 
any ; and the use of so interesting a novelty he would 
hardly have omitted to describe. For he set out on 
his travels in the year 1332 ; knd Larry says that the 
first piece of cannon, that had been seen in France, 
was hi 1346. Though Ducange * observes, that the 
Re^sters of the chamber of accounts f at Paris make 
mention of gunpowder so early as the year 1338- 
And Froissart under the year 1340 records, that the 
town of Quesnoy discharged tlieir carinon against the 
r Frencfa who made their courses to the gates of that city. 

* la Gloss, v. BoMBARDit. 

f Odc article of vrhich stands thus — \ Henri de Fatimecbon 
pour avoir poudres, & autres choset necessaireft aux caiious qui 
maimt dfttaitt Piiy-GtiiHiiiuae. 

O4 AJl 
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All this, when laid together, seems to furnish out 
a very strong proof that the ('hinese had never seen 
cannon till attjr this visit of Sir John Mandeville : 
which agrees \^ ell with a known fact, That, about two 
centuries ago, the Chinese, in their wars with the 
Tartars, were forced to take in the assistance of the 
Europeans to manage their artillery. 

But this fable of the ancient use of cannon in 
China is not to be charged on the missionaries, but 
on the Chinese themselves, the proudest and vainest 
people upon earth ; arrogating to themselves the in- 
vention and iniprovement of every kind of art and 
science. They boasted, in the same manner, ot the 
antiquiiy and perfection of their astronomy and mathe- 
matics. But here their performances soon betrayed 
the folly and impudence of their pretences. It was 
not so easy to detect them in the subject in question. 
The missionaries, on thtir arrival, saw cannon, which 
doubdess had lam there for two or tliree ages. And 
of these, the Chinese were at liberty to fable ^hat they 
pleased. But it a| pears plain enough, they were in- 
debted for them lo their commerce uith the Maho- 
metans (the only people on the Western side of 
India, with whom they had then any conimerce), 
some time between the voyage of Mandeville and the 
anivaUof the missionaries: very likely, soon after 
their invention in Europe; for Peter Mexia speaks of 
the Moors as having the use of cannon about the year 
1343. A probability very much supported by the 
confession of the Chine^se, tliemselves, in a modester 
humour, That through they had cannon from the most 
early times of their empire, yet, till the Tartar war, 
spoken of above, they were totally unacquainted with 
the management of artillery. 

Let this suffice, in answer to this wild objection, 

or 
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or suspicion rather ; the wildest sure that ever infi- 
delity advanced to elude the force of sober evidence. 
An objection not only unsupported by antiquity, but 
discredited by itself. Inventions, which promote the 
health and happiness of our species, have been oiten, 
indeed, kept concealed ; and w hen at last communi- 
cated have soon passed again into oblivion. But the 
natural malignity of our nature w ould never suffer so 
destructive and pernicious an invention to remain 
lonjj a secret ; or, when it was once known, ever to 
be disused or forgotten. So that if this kind of arti- 
ficial fire was an early discovery of tlie Egyptian 
sages, it had a fortune which can never be accounted 
for on the common principles of human conduct. 



CHAP. VL 



THE last objection, which is a little more plausible^ 
is to be received with a great deal more ceremony 
and distinction ; as coming from the great Intimados 
of Nature, the secretaries and confidents of her in- 
trigues* These men tell us, " that the fire, which 
burst from the foundations of the temple^ was a mere 
natural eruption. The 'regions in and about the Lesser 
Asia were (they »ay) in %all ages subject to earthquakes, 
proceeding from subterraneous fires : and the present 
face of the country about Sodom and Gomorrah shews, 
that the land of Judaa, in p<rticular, had its entrails 
full of these destructive principles. The fire from the 
mountain of the temple had, they say, all the marks 
of a natural eruption ; the same circumstances attend- 
ing it which attend all natural eruptions, and espe- 
cially that at Nicomedia. Nor is the time^ in which it 

happened, 
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happened, sufficient to oppose to this conclusion. 
For these commotions of nature being frequent in 
every age, it is no wonder they sLould sometimes 
fall in with thosu moral disorderSj occasioned by re- 
ligious contests, which are as frequent; or that, at 
such a juncture, frighted superstition should catch at 
these accidents of terror to support a labouring cause. 
Hence it was (say they) that Jupiter Ammon wie 
made to destroy the army of Cambyses, when Sent to 
bum his temple, and lay waste the country of his 
worshippers; and Apollo, to fall upon the army of 
Brennus, when he led it to plunder the treasury at 
Delphi." 

This is the objection : and I have not scrupled my 
help to set it off. For, besides the distinction due to 
the character of the objectors, I had other reasons why 
I would willingly have it seen in the best light. 

Several of the circumstances attending the event 
in question, and some^ which have been generally held 
the most miraculous^ I have myself delivered as the 
effects of natural causes ; induced thereto by the love 
of truth, and a fond desire of reconciling the fSact it- 
self, and the Christian Fathers^ who relate it, to the 
more favourable opinion of modem Freethinkers. It 
will be tit, therefore, I should explain and justify my 
own conduct before I object to that of my adversaries. 

The agency of a superior l^ing on any portion of 
the visible creation lying within the reach of our senses, 
whereby it acquires properties and direction different 
from what we hold it capable of receiving from tiie 
established laws of matter and motion, we call a 

MIRACLE. 

To ask, whether God's knmediate agency makes a 
necessary part of the definition.; or whether, to giw 
t miracle its name^ it be sufficie&t; that alio&^ Being, 

superior 
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superior to man, performed the operation, appears to 
me a very impertinent inquiry. Because there are but 
two sorts of men who concern themselves about the 
matter; Those who hold God's m^ral government; 
and Those who allow only his natural. 

The first sort, the Religionists^ must on their proper 
principles allow, that a work performed by superior 
agency, in confirmation of a doctrine worthy of God, 
and remaining uncontrolled by a greater, can be no 
other than the attestation of Heaven, to which God 
hath set his hand and seal. Because the permitting 
an evil Being to pertbrm these wonders, would be de- 
ceiving his creatures, who know little or nothing of 
Ae world of spirits. It would be drawing them un* 
avoidably into an errolr, wherlj thtey would be fixed ; 
which is contrary to what the Religionist ccmceives of 
God's moral attributes, and, consequently, of his 
government. As to the Sectators of Naturalism^ the 
specific qualities of a miracle never come within the 
range of their inquiries ; for, holding only the natural 
government of God, they deny, of course, the very 
existence of every thing that implies a moral regimen^ 

Miracles, then, we may be allowed to say, are of 
two sorts. Those where the laws of nature are s^ts^ 
pended or reversed (such as the budding of Aaron's 
rod, and the raising of Lazarus from the dead). 
And those which only give a new direction to its Laws 
(such as bringing water from the rock, and stopping 
the issue of blood). For miracles being an useful, not 
an ostentatious display of God s power, we cannot but 
conclude, He would employ the one or other sort in- 
differently, as best served the purpose of his inteipo- 
lition. 

Now^ as it would be impious to brkig in KATnaAL 
eiktf ftfis t» «Kpi«io ^firu ^«ti i Wy tetaUy to e%cinde 

those 
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those causes in the Irittcr, would be superstitious ; and 
both, infinitely^^^e^/^^ Who, formstancc, would venture 
to aflSrm thai the prolific virtue in the stock of Aaron s 
rod contributed, to the blossoming t)f its branch ? Or, 
on the other hand, that the vvater which tame from 
the rock at the connnand of Moses, was just then 
created to do honour to his ministry? In this last carse, 
what more would a rational Believer conclude, than 
that God, by making, at the instant, a fissure in the 
rock, gave room for the water to burst out, w hich had 
been before lodged there by nature^ as in its proper 
reservoir? And the sober Critic, who proceeds in this 
manner, docs no more than follow that method of 
interprethig^ which God himself useth in working the 
miracle ; which is, to give to Nature all that Nature 
could easily perform. 

We are. further encouraged in thus explaining the 
mode of God's interposition, by one of the most 
awful exertions of Divine Power, recorded in Holy 
Writ. But, previous to the story, the Reader should 
be reminded of what hath been observed of the order 
of the appearances both in the natural eruption at 
Nicomediay and in that, we call, miraculous^ at Je* 
rusalem; where, in each case, the desolation began 
with winds and tempest ; was continued by an earth* 
quake ; and concluded in dijiery eruption. The story 
is this : The Prophet Elijah, oppressed with the 
corruptions of the house of Israel, is commanded to 
wait God's presence, and attend his word. '* And 
" he said, Go forth, and stand upon the mount be- 
" fore the Lord. And behold- the Lord passed by, 
** and a great and strong wind rent the mountains^ 
" and brake in pieces the rocks before tl^ Lord; 
** but the Lord was not in the wind : and after the 
^' wind an eaethquake; but the Xx)rd,was uot in 

" the 
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" the earthquake : and after the earthquake a fire; 
" but the Lord was not in the fire : and after the tire 
" a SMALL STILL VOICE*." His coming to shake 
terribly the earth is here, we see, described, in all 
the pomp of incensed Majesty. Y^t it is remarkal)le, 
that the precursors of his presence follow each other 
in ,the same order of physical progression, in which 
nature ranged the several phaenomena at Nicomedia 
and Jerusalem ; the tempests, the earthquake^ and the 
Jire: an order, the sacred Ilihtorian plainly points 
out to us, w here he say?, that God zvas not in any of 
these; intimating, that they were pure physical ap- 
pearances, the parade of nature, thus far suffered to 
do its office without stop or impediment : but that He 
zvas in the S7nall still voice, which closed this dreadful 
procession ; intimating, that these natural appearances 
w ere nmiisterial to the interposition of the Autlior and 
Lord of Nature. 

Let us apply all this to our argument ; and consider, 
how a sober believer, convinced by the force of evi- 
dence, worild interpret tlie miracle in question. He 
would, without doubt, conclude, that the mineral and 
metallic substances (which, by their acciJental fer- 
mentation, are wont to take fire and burst out in 
flames) were the native contents of the place from 
which they issued; but that, in all likelihood, they 
would there have slept, and still continued in the 
quiet innoxious state in which they had so lo.ig re- 
mained, had not the breath of the Lord awoke and 
kindled them. 

But w hen the Divine Power had thus miraculomly 
mterposed to stir up the rage of these fiery elements, 
and yet to restrain their fury to the objects of his 
vengeance, he then again suffered tiiem to do their 

* X Kiflgsxix, ii> 12. 

ordinary 
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ordinary office : because Nature thus directed would, 
by the exertion of its own laws, answer all the ends 
of the moral designation. 

The consequence of which would be, that its effects, 
whether (kstructive or only tei^ryiCy would be the 
same with those attending mere natural eruptions. 

So far, indeed, one cannot but suspect, That the 
specific qualities in the fermented elements, which oc- 
casioned the frightful appearances^ though they were 
natural to enflamed matter under certain circum- 
stances, were yet, by the peculiar pleasure of Provi- 
tlence, given on this occasion ; and not left merely 
to the conjunction of mechanic causes, or the fortuitous 
concourse of matter and motion, to produce. And 
my reason is, because these frightful appearances, 
namely the cross in the hecpcensy arid on thegarments^ 
were admirably fitted, as moral emblems, to pro- 
claim the triumph of Christ over Julian. For the 
apostate having, in a public and contemptuous manner, 
taken the monogranime and cross out of the military 
ensigns *, which Conslantine had put there, in memory 
of the aerial vision that presaged his victories ,• the 
same kind of triumphant cross was again erected in 
the heavens, to confound the vanity of that impotent 
bravade : and having forbidden the followers of Jesus, 
by public edict, to use the very name of Christians ; 
a stigmatic cross was now imprinted upon the gar* 
m^ts of those who were seconding his impieties, or 
were witnesses to the defeat of his attempt.^ 

And, in these shining marks of vengeance, there 
was nothing low, fantastical, or superstitious. The 
impress was great and solemn, and corresponded to 
tiie dignity of the occasion. 

Another use of these terr^ e^pearances (now first 

f Greg. Nm. Or, iii-«rSoiwa, I y, c. 17. 

beginning 
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beginning to manifest itself, as in many other circum- 
stances of religious dispensation, produced in one age 
for the service of another, most remote) will further 
confirm our opinion of their Jinal cause. The usCy I 
mean; is their supporting the testimony of the fathers. 
The crosses on the garments, to the men of that time, , 
not apprized of their being meteoric marks, must ap- 
pear a very incredulous circumstance : on which too, 
(whatever the nature of the crosses w^as), the evidence 
of the divine interposition was seen not to depend. 
Yet thefotkers, with the utmost confidence, and most 
perfect agreement, relate this circumstance at large ; 
dwell more upon it, and glory more in it, than on 
all the rest. Hence I infer, that nothing but the no- 
toriety of the fact induced them to' load the miracle 
with a circumstance, which, they could not but see, 
was so far from adding credit to the evidence, that 
it would render the whole transaction suspicious. 

Thus much concerning these two serts of miracle^y 
and the different manner of treating them. But it is 
to be observed, There is yet a thirds compounded of 
the other two, where the laws of nature are in part 
arrested and suspended; and, in part only, differently 
directed. Of this kind was the punishment of the old 
world by a deluge of waters. Now, if, to such as 
these, we should apply the way of interpretation proper 
to the second sort, where only a new direction is given 
to the laws of nature ; the absurdities, arising from 
this abusive application, would ga near to disgrace the 
method itself: as That Divine hath helped to shew 
us, who ingeniously contrived to bring on the deluge 
<rf waters by the aid of an approaching comet ^ but 
was never after, by any physical address, able to draw 
it oflF again. And such disgraces are hardly to be 
avoided; for; in ^e ^^oondmii simpler kind, the 

physical 
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physical interpretation hath experience to support it: 
whereas, in the third and more complicated, the artist 
must be content with an hypothesis. 

This was proper to be said before we came to try 
the force of the objection. 

I. It begins with observing, *' That the regions in 
and about the Lesser Asia w^ere, in all ages, subject 
to earthquakes, caused by subterraneous fires; and 
that Judaea in particular had its entrails full of these 
destructive principles ; as appears even from the pre- 
sent face of the country about Sodom and Gomorrah." 

If this account be true, as I believe it is, then 
Judaea was a proper theatre (as occasion required) 
for this specific display of the divine vengeance. And 
we see whyj/Sfre was the 3C0urge employed : as water 
doubtless would have been, w ere the region of Judaea 
naturally subject to inundations. For niiracles not 
being, an ostentatious but a necessary instrument of 
God s moral government, we cannot conceive it pro- 
bable that he would create the elements for this pur- 
pose ; but icse those w hich lay ready stored up against 
the day of visitation. By this means, his zmdom 
would appear as conspicuous as his power^ when it 
should be seen, that the provisions laid in, at thi5 
formation of the world, for the use and solace of his 
creatures while they continued in obedience,, could, at 
his word, be turned into scourges w^hen they became 
faithless and rebellious. The force of this reasoning 
is so obvious, that, had Providence been pleased to' 
use the contrary method, unbelievers, I am persuaded, 
would have made that very method an objection to 
the credibility of the fact. However, though it seemeth 
most agreeable to what we conceive of divine wisdom, 
thfit it should often use the instrumentality of nature 

in 
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in its miraculous ititerpositions, yet, let it be observed, 
the same wisdom always provides, that the Author of 
Nature be not lost or obscured under the glare and 
noise of his instruments. - 

It is said, the region of Judea was, from the q\iality 
of its contents, much subject to earthquakes and fiery 
eruptions. If so, how happened it, that, from the 
most early times to the period in question, there nev^ 
was any unusual disorder in its entrails (if 3^ou except 
an earthquake, which Josephus mentions as bappening 
io the time of Herod) but at the overthrow of Sodom 
and Gomorrah; at the destruction of Korah and his 
company; in the days of Uzziah * ; at tb& Crucifixion ; 
and on this attempt of Julian? How happened it^ that 
this destructive element lay quiet in the njidst of sp 
much fuel, and for so many ages ; and only then, and 
at those critical junctures, shewed itself, when God 
bad a contest with his enemies ? Can any reasonabte 
account be given of such a disposition but this, that> 
whenever. God decrees to punish, >it is hii purpose the 
divine agency should be fully manifested ? To pr^^od, 
they were all natural events, and the several coined* 
donees merely casual, is supposing something vastij^ 
more incredible than what unbelievers would persuade 
us is implied in the notbn of a mire^lt* 

2. Bat it is said, " This eruption from the fquf)* 
tlations of the temple had all the marks of a natural 
event, being attended with the same circumstancQS 
which, Amm. Marcellinus tells us, accotftpanied tbfe 
earthquake at Nicomediet." 

It is very certain, the eruption from th6 foundations 
of the temple had all these marhs ; and if our expla- 
nation of tiie miracle, as it seems the most ratipml$ 
be indeed the truCy it could not but hate thm*. 

* See Amo» i. i. and 2ech. xiv. 5. 

Vol. VIII. 1^ When 
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When God had kindled the fiery matter in ttiis store- 
house of his wrath, all the effects that succeeded, must 
needs be the same with those which attend the ex- 
plosion of any other subterraneous fire. What would 
follow, had they not been the same, but rejection of 
the wliole story ? which, in times so squeamish as ours, 
and so difficult of credit, would have passed for a 
fairy-tale. This consideration induced me to shew, 
at large, the exact conformity, throughout tlie process 
of the event, between the visitation at Jerusalem and 
the disaster a^ Nicomedia. Not but I foresaw the 
consequence. It is the least of an unbeliever s care 
to reconcile his objections to one another. I knew his 
first cavil to the credit of the fact would be the uvn- 
derful attending the eruption. I therefore provided 
against it, by shewing this fact to be similar in its main 
circumstances to the best ad:ested relations of natural 
"events. But I knew too, that, in case of a defeat 
here, he would not be ashamed to point his cavil the 
other way, and turn this very resemblance to an argu- 
ment against a supernatural -interposition. — What pity 
is^it that Ammianus, who best knew the full extent of 
^iSisresemblancey was not more quick-sighted ! He 
was an enemy of the Christian name (indeed, to di 
him justice, more fair and candid than any I know of 
the same denomination amongst ourselves), but so 
little sensible of its force, and so much confounded 
with the event, That, instead of telling the affair at 
.large, which fell in so exactly with his detailed account 
of the disaster at Nicomedia, he hurries it over with 
^the rapidity of one of the frightened workmen, who 
.had ju^t escaped the co(pmon desolation. 

After all, a general resemblance in the effects is 

jillo^ed. What we insist on is, the difference in their 

cuse or original. And this ditFerence is suppor.ed 

even 
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even by the very nature of things from whence that 
general resemblance arose. 

Nicomedia, a city of Bithynia, was placed on an 
eminence, at the bottom of a Gulph o/that name, in 
the Propontis. Now mountains thus situated, into 
whose cavernous entrails the sea may find its way, 
must, if other natural causes favour, be, sometimes, 
subject to fiery eruptions ; of which we need no other 
example than the mountain Vesuvius. But the temple- 
hill at Jerusalem was neither large nor cavernous ; nor 
was it in the neighbourhood of the sea : circumstances, 
which, all the world over, are wont to produce this 
effect. Neither were any nezo openings made, at this 
time, into the bowels of the mountain; which, by 
letting in air or ivateVj might be supposed to ferment 
and inflame their combustible contents. The historians 
who relate this attempt inform us, that even some 
parts of the old foundations were left standing to erect 
the new edifice upon ; and in others, where the old 
works were little better tlian a heap of rubbish, or at 
least judged too infirm, that incumbrance only was 
removed. This appears firom the relations of Socrates 
and Sozomene compared with one another. Socrates 
assures us *, that the earthquake threw out stones from 
the 0I4 foundations : which he mentions to shew the 
literal accomplishment of the prophecy of JesuSy that 
there should not be left one stone upon another. Sozo- 
mene indeed affirms f, that' the foundations were 
cleared; but then he goes on and says, the earth- 
quake threw out stones. Now, as no new foundations 
were ever laid, he must mean with Socrates, the stones 
of the old. And thus the seeming diflTerence in their 
accounts will be reconciled. Let me add, that more 
than once before, and at distant times, they had dug 
* L. iii. c. ao. t L. v. c. a^. 

p 2 deep 
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deep into this hill, to lay the fonndatiw^ of Solomon s 
and Herod's temples : and then every thing continued 
quiet Yet, now, when no new openings were made, 
the effort to buttd a third v^m followed by a fiery 
eruption. 

Again» in natural ferments of this kind, the commo- 
tion.is generally very extensive^ and runs through large 
tracts of country. Thus the earthquake mentioned by 
Josepfaus shook the whole land of Juda»; and the 
disaster at Nicomedia, as Marcellinus informs us, was 
occasioned by a tremor which went over Macedonia, 
Asia, and Pontus ; and did iniinite mischief throu^out 
its course*. The same historian tells us of another 
which shook the Mchole globe of the earth f ; and 
described by Jerom J in these words, ** Ea tempestate 
^ terrs motu totius orbis qui post Juliani mortem ac- 
** cidit maria egressa sunt terminos suos,**^ &c. On 
the contrary, the eruption at Jerusalem was confined 
to the very spot on which the temple had stood ; and 
continued only to deny access to such who, not taking 
warnii^ by those whom it had destroyed, would still 
persevere in their impiety §. A circumstance very 
different from comnum earthquakes and fiery en^)- 
tioi»^ and of which we have no examj^esj save in the 
erui^ion that destroyed Korah and his company ; and 
in the earthquake at the Crucifixion of our ixff^ ; and 
perhaps in that in the days of Usziab; all of them 
supernatural events^ 

Thirdly, in natural eruptions the fire continues bum- 

* lisdem diebas terraemotus borrendi per Macedoiuain» Asiam- 
fut, & Fontum adsiduis pulftibas oppida multa (^ncusseniiit k 
montes. Inter monumenta tamen xhultiformium serumnartim emi- 
nuerc Nicomediae eludes, &c. Marcell. 1. xviL c. 7. 

t i- xxvi. c, io. J Vit. Hilar, 

( — fecere locum exustis a!iquotie» operantibus inaccessum. 
X. xxiii* c. 1. 

ing 
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ing till the fuel which supplies it be consumol. But 
the witnesses to this ass^ a very difFerei^ period to 
its fiiry. It continued just as long as the builders per^ 
sisted in their attempt, and no longer* At every new 
effort to proceed, the rising fire drove them back ; h\& 
at the instant they gave out, it totally subsided. This 
so terrified Julian, that Cbrysostooie tells us*, he 
relinquished the enterprize £br fear the fire should turn 
upon his own head. And this made Marcellinus say, — 
" elemento destinatius repellente" — an expression 
of great elegance, to imply the direction of a^ intelli* 
gent agent. 

3. In the last place we are told, " Thert even so 
critical a juncture is not to be accounted of: for 
that religicms squabbles and natural proSgies are 
equally common; and church-artists never wanting 
to fit them to one another. Hence, ^ they say, are 
derived those two notable judgments of Jupiter- 
Ammon and Apollo, upon the armies of Cambyses 
and Brcnnus." 

The observation is plausible. Jt pleases the ima- 
^nation : and wants nothing but truth to reconcile it 
to the judgment. 

In miracles performed by the ministry of God's 
messengers, where the laws of nature are suspended 
or reversedy it is sufficient if he who works them 
shall, at any time, declare their purpose and in- 
tention. But, in a miracle performed by the i/7i- 
nkdiate power of God, without the intervention of 
his servants, in which only a new direction is g^ven 
to the laws of nature, one of these two conditions is 

4Vf^ rrpt cfniSv txiMmy* h^a^mi /«« m^^turi^u m^%>Aiju «5<* rn^ tAvui 

i^sks^, OracLia* 

Y 3 required 
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required to give it credit : either that an inspired 
servant of God predicted it, and declared its purpose 
beforehand, as Samuel did the storm of thunder and 
rmn, the declaration of God*s displeasure, tor the 
people's demand of a king: or that it be seen to 
interpose so seasonably and critically as to cover 
and secure God's moral government from inevitable 
dishonour, as in the case before us. Without one 
or other of Uiese conditions, superstition would break 
loose at once, and soon over-run the world; for 
bigotry (always in close conjunction with our natural 
malignity) would convert every unusual appearance 
of natural evil ioto a prodigy, and a punishment : 
but why do I say it would? It hath in fact done so ; 
and every age and religion hath abounded with 
these spurious judgments, by which human charity 
and God's moral government hath been incessantly 
violated and dishonoured. And yet an ordinary at- 
tention to the obvious aind rational conditions, here 
pointed out^ would have prevented this mischief : 
for I Jvnow but of one instance in all antiquity which 
could embarrass the decision : and that is, — not the 
expedition of Cambyses ; for it would have been a * 
greater wonder tiiat an army should get safe through 
^ the san^s of those deserts, than that it perished ia 
them. The case I mean is the destruction of Bren-* 
nus's. army before Delphi.^ Here, neither of the 
conditions seemed vsanting. The priests of Apollo, 
we are told, predicted the approapbing desolation jl. 
and the (;(itise (which was the punishment of impiety 
and irreiigion) appeared not altogether unworthy the 
divine interposition. These, together with the fidth 
*(Jue to tlijB best human testimony, which strangely 
concurred to support the jfact, were, I presume, the 
reasons that inclined the excellent Dean Prideau:^ 
• . * to 
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to esteem the accident miractdous ;. not so weakly as 
hath been represented by some ; nor yet with that 
maturity of judgment, which one would expect froitn 
so great a master of ancient history. His words 
are these — " Brennus marched on with thfe gross. 
" of his army towards Delphos, to plunder the tem- 
" pie — But he there met a wonderful defeat. For on ; 
" his approaching the place, there happmed a ter- * 
" rible storm of thunder, lightning, and hail, which 
** destroyed great numbers of his men, and, at the 
^^ same time, there was as terrible an earthquake^ 
" which rending the mountains in pieces, threw down 
" whole rocks upon them, which overwhelmed them 
** by hundreds at a time. — ^Thus was God pleased, 
" in a very extraordinary manner, to execute his 
" vengeance upon those sacrilegious wretches for 
" the sake of religion in general, how false and 
" idolatrous soever that religion was, for which that ? 
'* temple at Delphos was erected *.'* The learned 
historian, we see, takes it for granted, and he is not 
mistaken, that Brennus and his Gauls acknowledged 
tlie divinity of Apollo. Julius Csesaf informs us, 
that the Gauls had very near the same sentiments oi 
the greater deities (as they were called) with the 
Greeks and Romans f , and the rest of the politer 
Pagan nations. And, distinct from his authc^ity, we 
know, that their principle of intercommumty made 
their national Gods free of all countries. Brennus, 
therefore, was a sacrilege in form. But notwifh«I 
standing this, there are many strong objections XjOT 
the Demi's notion concerning the quality of the! 
disaster. ' * 

* Connect. Vol. U. p. ao, 21. Fol. ed. ^ ' 

t — PoAt htinc [Mercurium] ApoUinem, Mortem 4e Jovem 

& Minervam. De his eandem fere, quam reliquse^onte^, bab^t 

f^kionem. De Bell. GalL L vi. 

P4 This 
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This soared place, the. repository of immense 
riches, bad, at other times, been attempted with im- 
punity, nay with success; for it had been so oft/en 
plundered, that, when Strabo wrote, the temple was 
i)ecome exceeding poor ^. And i^ amongst these 
several iiisults, there were any more worthy the divine 
interposition, for the sake of religion in general^ than 
the rest, it was when the Phocenses, the natural and 
civil protectors of the temple, plundered it of all its 
wealth, to raise an army of mercenary soldiers. And 
yet, at that time, tlic offended deity gave no marks of 
his displeasure. Now to suppose, when several at- 
tempts of this kind had succeeded, that the failure 
of one, though attended with some uncommon circum- 
stances, was a divine interposition, is going very far in 
favour of an hypotltesis. If it should be said, tiiat 
the God of Israel suffered his own temple to be sevend 
times profaned (whidi Julian himself takes care to 
remember I) and yet at last vindicated tlie glory of 
his name; L reply, thax was tliis essential difference 
in the case, that whenever the tempte of the Jews was 
violated, the evil was foretold as due to their crimes, 
and the people made acquainted with ^impending 
ponishment : and t*^t now, when its sanctity was hi- 
suited by a Gentile s attempt to restore its honours, it 
wa» in defiance of a prophecy which had doomed it 
to a final desolation. 

There is yet a stronger objection to the learned 
Dean's gokition ; which is, that, had the defeat beea 
miraculous, the interposition would have lost its end. 
For it could never have been deemed as effectuated to 
vindicate religion in general; but as done for (he sake 
of their folse Gods only ; the story informing us, that 

• w4 y^ T#4 wipirJUp Ift ri » A0if^ h^6f. lib. xi. 
f See p]k 7$, 79. 
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the priests of the temple denounced the coming ven- 
geance ; and ascribed it to the wrath and power of 
Apollo * and his two nistars. So that this intervention 
would have been the means of fixing idolatry, and 
rivetting down polytheism upon the Gentile world. 

But what is still more^ the circumstances (^ the 
times did ih^ at all favour a miracle for the purpose 
assigned, namely, /or the sake of religion in general, 
against impiety. The popular folly, in the Pagan 
world, ran all the other way. It was not irreligian, 
but superstition, that theiK infected mankind. They 
had no need of a real miracle to remind them of the 
superintendency of Providence ; they were but too apt 
to ascribe every unusual appearance of nature to moral 
agency. So thai:, had Heaven now thought fit to 
interfere; we cannot but conclude, it had been rather 
in disi^redit of Idolatry in particular, than in behalf 
of religion in general. — ^There is hardly any need to 
observe, that the reasons, which make against God's 
own intervention, hold equally against his permitting 
evil spirits to co-operate witli the delusions of their 
prksts. 

Having, therefdre, excluded all superior agency firom 
this affair ; it will be incumbent on us to shew, by 
what human contrivance it might have been effected. 
For it must be owned, its arrival at so critical a 
juncture will not easily suffer us to suppose it a mere 
natural event. 

* lu hoc partium certamine repent^ univjersorum templonim 
antistites, simul Sc ipsae vates, sparsis crinibus, cum inaignibui 
atque iufulis, pavidi vecordesque in primam pughantium aciem 
procurrunt : advenisse Deum clamaut ; eumque se vidisse disili* 
en tern in templum — Juveliem supra humanum modum msignis 
pulcbritudinis^ comitesque ei duas armatas virgines ex propinquis 
duabiis Diana: Minerca^que a^ibus occurrisse : nee oculis tantum 
haec se perspexisse ; audisse etiam stridorem arciis ac strepitum 
armorum.— 'justt iib* xxiv. c. 8. 

The 
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The inclination of a Pagan Priest to assist his God 
Jti extremity will hardly be called in question. We 
see, by the round story of those at Delphi, that they 
unere not embarrassed by, vulgar scruples. They told 
their twvnsmen, they saw the God, at hfe first alight* 
Big, in the person of a young man of exquisite beauty, 
and his two virgin associates, Diana and Minerva, 
with each her proper arms of bow and spear : But 
tiiey did not expect the people should trust to their 
eyesight only ; they assured them, they heard, besides, 
the clang of their arms. \ 

. So much for a good disposirion : which was not ill 
seconded by their public management and address. 
On the first rumour of Brennus's march against them, 
they issued out orders as firom the oracle, to all the 
f egion round, forbidding the country people to secrete 
cr bear away their wine and provisions. The effects 
of this order succeeded to their expectation. The 
half-ijtarved Barbarians finding, on their arrival in 
Phocis, so great a plenty of all things, made short 
marches, dispersed themselves over the countiy, and 
revelled in the abundance that was provided for them. 
This respite gave time to the firiends and allies of the 
God to come to his assistance: so that by such time 
as Brennus was sat down at tfie foot of the rocks, 
there was a numerous garrison within to dispute his 
ascent *. 

Their advantages of situation likewise supported the 

* Gallorum vulgus, ex long4 inopid, ubi primiim vino caete- 
risque commeatibus referta rura invenit, non minus abundantii 
qoam victoria laetum, per agros se sparserat; desertisque signis, 
ad occupanda omnia pro victoribus vagabantur. Quae res dila- 
tionem Delphis dedit. Prima namque opinione adventiis Gallorwm 
prohibit! agrestes oraulis fcruntur meases, vinaque villis efferre. — 
Salutare praeceptum— velut mord .Gallis objectd auxilia finitimo* 
rum conveinere. Justin, lib. xxiv. c. 7. 

measures 
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measures they had taken for a vigorous defence. The 
town and temple of Delphi were seated on a bare and 
cavernous rock ; defended, on all sides, with precipices, 
instead of walls. The large recess within assumed the 
form of a theatre : so that the shouts of soldiers, and 
the sounds of military instruments, re-echoing from 
rock to rock, and from cavern to cavern, increased 
the clamour to an immense degree. Which, as the 
historian observes, could not but have great effects on 
ignorant and barbarous minds*. 

The playing off these panic terrors was not indeed 
sufficient of itself to repel and dissipate a host of fierce 
and hungry invaders ; but it enabled the defenders of 
the place to keep them at bay, till a more solid enter-* 
tainment was provided for them. I mean the explosion^ 
and fall of that portion of the rock, at the foot of whicb 
the .greater part of the army lay encamped. 

For, the town and temple, as we observed, were 
seated on a bare and hollow rock ; which would here 
and there afford vent-holes for such fumes as generated 
within to transpire. One of these, from an intoxicating 
quality, discovered in the steam which issued at it, was 
rendered very famous, by being fitted to the recipient 
of the priestess of Apollo f . Now if we only suppose 

this, 

* Tftmpluni, & Civitatem non muri, sed praecipitia ; non manu 
facta, sed naturalia prs^sidia defendunt ; prorsue ut incertum sit^ 
utrum mynimentum loci, an majestas Dei plus hie admirationis 
habeat. Media saxi rupes in formam tbeatri recessit. Quam- 
obrem &c bominum clamor, & si quando accedit tubanun sonus, 
personaiitibus & respondentibus inter se rupibus, multiplex audiri, 
ampliorque quam editur, resonare solet. Quae res majorem majes- 
tatis terrorem ignaris rei, & admirationem stupentibus plenimque- 
affert. Just. 1. xxiv. c. 6, 

i»§ioi Tf lytHplo ifvo rS »rf(5, ig iiAailtuamflo f| 'A«roXXifi#'. Pausan, 
Phoc. c; V. — '^da) f mai ro fAailuof, itlfov koi^ov nairai i?ad»(, *i 

Geogr. 
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tbis^ or any other of the vapoun^ emitted from the 
fissures, b so large and cavernous a rock, to be endow* 
ed witti that unctuous or otherwise inflamnmble quality 
which modem experience shews us to be common in 
mines and .^subterraneous places, we can easfly conceive 
how the priests of the temple might, without a mirade, 
be able to w rk the wonders which history speaks of as 
etfected in this transaction. For the throwing down a 
lighted torch or two into a chasm, from whence such 
a vapour issued, would set the whole into & flame -, 
which^ by rariiying and dilating tlie inclosed air, would, 
like fired gunpowder, blow up all before it These 
effects are so known and dreaded in coal-sunes, subject 
to inflammable vapours, that, m some of them, in the 
north of this kin^m, instead of lamps or candles, 
whidr would be &tal, the workmen are obliged to have 
rccx)iirse to a very extraordinary contrivance to give 
tiiem light which is the application of a flint to a steel 
cylinder in motkm* And we cannot suppose the priests^ 
the guardians of the rock, could be long ignorant g£ 
srKli a quality ; which either chance or designed ex^ 
perunoits might bring to theit acquaintance : or that 
tiiey would divulge it when th^ had discovered it I 
am even inclined to think, they had the art <tf mana-* 
g^ngthis quality at pleasure; so as to produce a greater 
or less effect, as their occasions required. It is certain, 
Strabo relates *, that one Onomarchus with his com- 

panions, 
Ceogr. I. ix.-^In hoc rupis anfractu, media ferine montU aUitudine^ 
pbnities exigua est^ atque in ea profondiim terras foraixken, quod 
in oracula patet : ex quo frigidus spirittis, vi qoudam velut vento 
ia suUisM expulaus, mcnUd Vatum ia Tecordiam vertit^ iiybple- 
tasque Deo» responsa coosulentibus dare cogit* Just. lib. axiv* 
e.6. 

iSeogr. lib. ix. 
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panions, as they were attempting by night to drg thehr 
way through to rob the holy treasury, were frightened 
from their work by the violent shakmg of the rock : 
and he add$, that the same pbsenomenon had defeated 
many other attempts of the like nature. Now whether 
the tapers which Onomarchns and his companions 
were obliged to use while they were at work,- inflamed 
the vapour, or whether the priests of Apollo heard 
them at it, and set fire to a countermine, it is cer- 
tain, a quality of this kind would always stand theni 
in stead. 

Such then, I pre^>e, was the expedient they em- 
jA)yed to dislodge this nest of hornets, which had 
settled at the foot of their sacred*roek. 

It is further remarkable that this explosion Ma» 
followed (as it was likely it should) by an event of as 
much terror and affright, a storm of thunder^ lighttnng^ 
and hail; which these violent concussions of the air 
physically generate. For Justin assures us ^, tlie tem- 
pest did not happen till after the fall of the rock ; 
though the Dean, we see, make^ them operate 
t^ethcr. 

But what, aftar all, if these Barbarians wae some- 
thing less unfortunate thaa the Priests of Apollo would 
have us think them ; and had got a considerable booty 
befwe they fell into this disgrace ? Strabo tells an odd 
story f of the Roman General Ctepio s finding a vast 
treasure at Tolose, supposed to be part of the riches 
whkh its inhabitants, the Tectosages, had brou^b^ 

* Insecuia detttde tempestas est, quae grandine & frigore s^cios 
•X vukieribus absumpsit. L. xxiv. c. S. 

TPtS^'f* f^* *^»^aw9 It «oAi» ToTivccy, rut iKtT^tf ^ftifAaicm fxff^ 
ittat (pouA' Vfca^iTtat $1 rir; a*^ftivo^, t^ ly rZt lHvt 9Uut at»n^^t 

home 
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home from this very expedition against the I^elphic 
God. It would almost make one suspect, that the 
priests, before they came to extremities with the sa- 
cred rock, had entered into treaty with these Barba- 
rians, and paid them a large tribute to decamp and 
quit the country ; w hich possibly they might receive 
with the same good faith that tJjeir countrymen, in a 
like expedition, weighed out the Raman gold^ before 
the capitol ; and so necessifate the Delphians to send 
down the rock upon them to clear accounts ; just as, 
in the other instance, Camillus revenged their extortion 
in Italy. What seems to strengthen our conjecture 
is, that the Tectosages, in order to appease the offended 
Deity, had consecrated this treasure to holy uses*^ 
with an addition of their own. Nor does it take 
from the credit of the story, that all which the pene- 
trating Strabo hath to oppose is the ill success of 
Brennus and his followers, as we find it related in the 
common histories of the expedition. If this were the 
case, the pretended miracle shrinks into a very slender 
kind of prodigy. 

However, the account given above seems, on the 
whole, to be the true solution of this extraordinary 
event. It is easy and natural ; and the cause fully 
equal to the effect. But my chief reason for being 
so explicit, was, to pdd still further support to our 
general conclusion ; as the detail would shew, that all 
tlie main circumstances in the destruction at Delphi, 
• and in that at Jerusalem, were essentially different. 

The rock on which Delphi stood, was exactly fitted 
for such a contrivance : The mountain at Jerusalem, 
by its compactness and continuity, altogether im- 
proper. The easy object of Apollo's resentment was 
a rabble of half-starved and half-intoxicated Barba- 
rians : The object of the resentment of the God of 

Israel 
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Israel was a select number of the poKtest, joined to 
the craftiest, people upon earth, detached to support 
a project, which the ablest artists of all kinds were 
assembled to put in execution. The priests of Apollo 
were masters of the town and temple, and supported 
by a powerful garrison : Both the priests and people 
of the God of Israel were dispersed, and had left the 
place free and open to their enemies. 

But die principal di£Serence lay in the grounds and 
reasons erf the thing. By which I do not niean, th^ 
one event was supposed to be the agency of a God of 
the Greeks, and the otlier of the God of the Jews: 
For, who Was the trtte, and who the fedse God, tha 
Gentlemen, with whom we are concerned, seem willinjij 
should remain undetermined. The diiFerence lay iii 
this, lliat the interposition of the Defphie God was let 
save the treasures of his priests ; whicli he had, at 
other times, and on more flagitious tenns, suffered to 
be violated. But the interposition of the Lord qf 
Hosts was to save the honour of his name, wliich te 
hath never since suffered to be impeached by maJi^ 
or impiety, throughout a course of fourteen hundiied 
years. Or, in otlier words, to defend the gea^ai 
system of revelation from being forcibly borne down 
by the whole power of .the Roman empire., lor thr 
attempt to re-establish the Jewish worship wa^ prOf 
fessedly and publicly to give the lie to the prophecm 
on which Qiristianity was founded, that is, to tlie God 
of Heave^i himself: the most important occasion we 
can conceive of exerting his power, as including ip it 
a NECESSITY to cxcrt it. But more of this, wh^n I 
come, hereafter, to speak of the nature of that €vi^ 
dmce which de^nands tlie assent of every reason(d^k 
man to a miraculous fact. 

However, it may not be amiss at present, :60 far 

to 
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to forestall that inquiry, as, by way of specimen, to 
say one word of a particular hitherto untouched, tlie 
specific nature of this supernatural event A circum- 
stance which seems grpatly to confirm and illustrate 
all that hath been said. I have observed, that the 
end or purpose of it was twofold: i. To support the 
economy of God's dispensation *. And, 2. To punish 
the impiety of those who stttempted to disturb it f . As 
in order to evince the Jir^^t end or purpose, I have 
shewn J, that the attempt aimed to falsify the prophecy,' 
which had foretold^the final destruction of the temple ; 
so, in order to evince the secofid, I shall now shew, 
that tins disaster was the very specific punishment, 
which, the prophet Isaiah informs the Jews, was re- 
served and kept in store, to be the scourge for impiety 
and rebellion. This seems to be considerable, and 
of moment For where, as in the extraordinary dis- 
pensations tQ this people, the specific punishments, 
which, from time to time, were reserved, by God's 
decree, for their chastisement, had been marked out, 
and set before them ; it is reasonable to expect, that, 
when a supernatural punishment was so inflicted, it 
would be by th^ fi^ency of such a specific disaster as 
was foretold would be attendant on the crime. No^ 
^ this, we say, was exactly the case in the aflkir before 
tts. The prophet describes the punishment, reserved 
fcr the obstinacy and impiety of the Jewish people, 
in these words. Thou shalt be visited of the Lord of 
Hosts with THUNDER, and with earthquake, and 
great Tioise^ with storm and Tempest, and the 

li'lA|iC£ OF DEVOURING FlRE §. 

Here we see the denunciation and execution are so 
wooderfully coincident, that one might be well excused 

* See Bodk i. c. i. f See p 185, 
J See Book i. c, 3. § Isa. xxix. 6. 

in 
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in going a b'ttle further, and even supposing the words 
here quoted to be a particular prophesy of the disaster 
in question. And our conjecture would receive fur- 
ther countenance from this important circumstance, 
that the immediate preceding verses are an undoubted 
prophesy of the total destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus. fVoe to Arielj to Ariel the city where David 
dwelt^^Iwill camp against thee round about, and will 
lay siege against thee with a mounts and will raise 
forts against thee. And thou shalt be brought dawf^ 
andshalt speak out of the ground^ and thy speech shall 
be low out of the dust — yea^ it shall be at an instant, 
suddenly *. However this be ; so much, at least, is 
certain, That had a writer described this disaster after 
. the event, and copied from it, he could not have given 
a more exact and faithful picture of it than the prophet 
Isaiah hath here done. 

But it is now time to turn to our tnathematidany 
and request him to prepare his tables of calculation ; 
if for no other purpose than to gratify our curiosity in 
the doctrine of chances. When he is ready, let us 
know, how many millions to one are the odds against 
'!a natural eruption's securing the honour of the Chris- 
tian Religion, at that very important juncture when 
God's omnipotence was thus openly defied ; and not 
by this or that crack-brained atheist, but by all the 
powers of the world combined against it. Let him 
add these otlier circumstances, that the mountain of 
the teinple was, both from its frame and situation, 
most unlikely to be the scene of ^physical eruption: 
and that this eruption was confined, contrary to its 
usual nature, to that very spW of ground : and then 
see how these wiUt increase the odds. But his task is 
but begun ; he must reckon another circumstance, the 

• Ver. 3, 4, 5. €onf<^ this with Matt. xxi^. 17, 18. 
V01.VIIL Q fire^s 
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fire's obstinately breaking out by fits, as often as they 
attempted to proceed ; and its total extinction on tlicir 
giving up the enterprize : let him, I say, add this to 
the account, and see how it \t'ill then stand. To these, 
too, he must join the phaenomena of the cross in the 
air, and on the garments ; which will open a new ca- 
reer to his calculations. And further, to inflame the 
reckoning, he may take notice, that history speaks but 
of one other commotion confined to the intrails of this 
hill, which likewise happened at a very critical junc- 
ture, the crtici/ivmi of our Lord, when the vail of th^ 
temple was rent in twai?i from the top to the bottoniy 
und the earth did qtcake, and the rocks rent *. Lastly^ 
he may reflect, if he pleases, that all these odds lie on 
the side oiF a divine interposition to liinder an attempt^ 
which a space of fourteen hundred years hath never 
seen revived ; though the project itself (the restoration 
of one of the most celebrated temples in the World) 
is in its nature mosf alluring to superstition : and 
though the long imbeciUties of religion 'and govern- 
ment, in the various revolutions there undergone, have 
afforded ample opportunity to a rich and crafty people 
"to effect what was the only means of wiping out their 
opprobrium, and redeeming them from universal 
contempt. He must, I say, take in all this before 
he sums dp the account. And then, if he be ingenuous, 
ivithout doubt he will confess, that to compute the 
immensity of these odds will exceed all the poweifs of 
number. ' ' 

To speak freely, The attempt to account for it by 
^. natural cause is a wretched evasion. Let us consider 
in how different a manner unbelit^ers are wont Xx> 
treat those parallel miracles, The turstin^ of water 
from the rock at the command of Mosesr; and> of fire 

**Matt. xxvii. 51. 

from 
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from the earth to punish the rebellion of Korah. No 
man was ever so wild to charge these facts to the ac- 
count of natural causes. And yet, the sudden gushing 
out of water from a rock is certainly a commoner 
thing than a burning mountain. But the reason of 
their reserve, in these instances, is plain ; they had 
other causes at hand, besides natural events, to exclude 
a miracle ; such as human artifice and contrivance ; 
the uncertainty of very early history, &c. But, in the 
eruption from the foundations of the temple, the fact 
was so well circumstanced, that an objector found 
nothing else left to trade with but this last miserable 
shift: which, when all other means fail, is still at 
hand to keep back that bugbear to impiety, GodV 
JttOR A L Govern MEXT, which government, together with 
Revealed Relfgion, founded on it, are (to observe 
it by the way) as compleatly exhibited by one miracu- 
lous interposition, fully proved, as by one hundred. 

In support of all that hath been said, give me leave 
to observe, That the contemporary evidence, who, 
from then- more intimate knowledge of the fact, must 
needs be allowed the best judges of its nature in ge-*" 
ner^l, give no intimation that they themsefves thought, 
or thkt others suspected it to be b. natural event. Ju-^ 
lian, indeed, to hide his confusion, insinuates * some*- 
thing like it, but under cover of the destruction of the 
temple at Daphne t; and . otherwise, in so oblique 
and obscure a manner as shews him to be ashamed of 
so foolish a pretence. But then his honest and well- 
nstructed advocate, Amm. Marcellinus, is far from 
giving into this suspicion; .the different manner ki 

* Sec pp. 80, &c» 

t Which, it is not unlikeljj was burnt by fiommon lightning, 
though Julian, in his Miflopogon, directly charges it on the 
Christians. 

Q 2 which 
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which he relates the two events at Nicomedia and 
Jerusalem evidently implj' the contrary. In bis ac- 
tXHint of the Jormeri out of a pure parade of science, 
he digresses, on ihe physical causes of eai^hquakes. 
In the latter (would the fact have borne him out) he 
had tetter reasons than an affectation to shew hb 
learning, to tell us what the philosophers had said 
most plausible, in favour of a natural event ; for had 
that been the fact, the true cause^ he knew, was uni- 
versally nibtaken ; and Paganism was essentially con- 
cerned to have that mistake rectified. On the contrary, 
Auimianus hath contributed to support the general 
opinion, by expressions which evidently vaxi^Xy superior 
agency. Yet was this candid Historian nothing shy 
in speaking his mind, when he conceived either fra^d 
or superstition had too large a share in common re- 
ports. For, mentionhig the conflagration of Apollo's 
temple at Daphne, which the Christians boasted to be 
miraculously consumed by lightning, he frankly de- 
clares it was suspected to have been set on fire by 
themselves *. But why should I insist on the condufet 
of so fair an adversary as Marcellinus, when Libanius, 
and the rest of Julian's sophists, those bigots to Pa- 
ganbm, and inflamers of their master's follies, dared 
not so much as mutter the least suspicion of this na- 
ture, though the first of them, as we have seen, hath 
menticmed this disaster in such a manner as shews he 
well understood the necessity of throwing into shade, 
what he could ^ve no good account of, if placed in a 
fair light. Nor was their silence the effect of fear, or 
want of good-will. In more dangerous and offensive 
matters they spoke freely ; and with insolence enough ; 

* Suspicabatur id Christianos egisse stimulatos invidia, quod 
idem templum inviti videbant ambitioso circumdari peristyUo. 
1^ xxii. c. 13* 

For 
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For when the Chrisdans every where gave out that 
the death of Julian was miraculous, these friends of 
his publicly maintained that he was base]y assassinated 
l>y a Christian soldier; and undertook to make good 
the charge at their own peril*, if the emperor 
would appoint commissaries to examine into the fact. 
Lastly, the Fathers and Church Histmans^ who ar^ 
so large in establishing the credit of God s interposi- 
tion at Jerusalem, afford us not the least hint that 
their adversaries ever thought of evading it by the 
pretence of a natural event. 



• See Llbanius vw\^ rn^ 'l«X»anr rtfAVfUi. Fabn Bibl. Graec. 
vol. vii. and the oblique reflections of the noble author of the 
Ckdracterittks upon it, vol. iii. Mis, ii, c. 3. — But, by what I 
can g^her frotn antiquity, it seems to have been a frank calumny. 
Eutropius, whq was in the action, and Marcellinus, who served 
there in the body-guards, seem, neither of them, to have enter- 
tained the least suspicion of this kind. Besides, Julian was 
womided at thai very instant when the darts of the Persians were 
known to do most execution ; that is to say, in one of their 
dUsanbUdjSghts ; and when his own guards forewarned him of 
.the danger, in pressing upon their rear — '* Clamabant bine inde 
** caadidati (says Ammianus) ut iugientium molem tamquaip 
** ruinam mal^ compesiti ciilminis dedinaret : et incertum subita 
*^ equesiris hasta cute brachii ejus praestricta, costis perfossis 
** hssit in ima jecoris fibra." Lib. xxv. c. iii. But what shall 
xve say to the emperoi^s own testimony; who, in his dying ha- 
rangue, returns thanks to God for not suffering himlo fall by 
secret coiupiracy f — ^^ Ideoque sempiternum veneror numen quod 
'* nam dandestittis miidiis, nee longa morborum asperitate, vel 
*' damiiatonim fine decedo : sed in medio cursu fiorenthim glpr i- 
. '' amm hnnc mtemi ehrum e mundo digressufn." Id. ib. And tKs 
^ testimony will be seen to have the more weight, if we consider, 

Q 3 that 
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that Julian having (as in this place he telU us) consulted the 
oracle about his fate, was answered, that he should Jail by the 
sxoord-^*^ interiturum me fcrro dudum didici fide fatidica prseci- 
** nente." Id. ib. The ambiguity of which answer would natu- 
rally make him as vigilant against his personal enemies, as against 
the enemies of the state. So t&at when he calls his death durum 
digressumy we may take his word for it, that he knew it to be by 
the darts of the Persians. 

Yet Libanius, we see, brings a formal charge against the Cbris- 
^ans, of a pretended assassinate ; and offered himself as the pro- 
secutor, to make it good. What evidence he had ia reserve ia 
hard to say : But, in his Oration to revenge the death of his 
master, having related that Sapor, willing to recompense the 
hand which had worked his deliverance, had published a reward 
which nobody came in to receive, and front- thence had concluded, 
that Julian must have fallen by one of his own soldiers ; Libanius, 
I say, calls this the strongest proof of all, to ^ fAtyirof kteutluv. 
And it was no wonder he rated it so high : for when he composed 
V\% funeral oration on the death of Julian^ he was so unfurnished 
on this head^ that he takes it for granted hrs master was slain 
by a Persian horseman, vv *A%«ijxi»»^ ti>o? Kanvivvlku, — At that 
time, he seemed to think with Eutropius, Morceliinus, and every 
other reasonable man, that the circumstance 'of the reward's 
being unclaimed, was so far from being extraordinary, that it was 
not to be expected a particular stroke should be distinguished 
amidst a general flight of darts and arrows. A great poet, long 
before, in the description of a battle, had feigned the same acci- 
dent : but he had too much good sense to suppose so unlikely 
a circumstance attending it, as that the author of the strc^e was 
either distinguished by others, or conscious of it himself: 

*' £cce, viro stridens alis allepsa sagitta est, 
*' Incertum qua pulsa manu, quo turbine adacta; 
*' Quis tantam Rutilis laudem, casvspe deusne, 
** Attulerit pressa est insignis gloria facti^ 

" NeC S£8S MjUZJE. JACTAVIT VOiNERE ^l^VAH^'* 

Boty you will cay, libanius was better inlbrroefl wbeo faetrrote 
Uie OfMiiom to reocnge JusMeatL Be it ao- It is certsiii, how- 

cvei^ 
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ever, he does no honour to his information ; neither in the matter, 
Dorin the composition of that piece ; it being indeed one of the 
meanest and most disingenuous discourses of all antiquity : and, 
in every respect, so pitiful, that, had the reasoning and rhetoric 
belonged to a J^athtr, our anti-ecclesiastics could not have desired 
a better fund for their mirth and raillery. 

On the whole, this calumny seems to have had its birth from 
a stratagem of Sapor to throw the Roman army into discord and 
confusion, when^ on the death of Julian, he found it was not like 
to become so easy a prey to him, as he expected. It is probable 
he published the reward, spoken of above, without affectation 
or design: but no one coming to lay in his claim, he found a 
good use might be made of it ; and so gave out, That Julian 
must needs be slain by a Roman soldier, since, after the most 
diligent search amongst his own troops, there was no one that 
pretended to the merit of his death. That this report might make 
its due impression, he ordered the Persians (who were then ha- 
rassing the Romans) whenever they came up within hearing of 
the euemy^ to reproach them with the murder of their master : 
It was in prosecution of the same scheme, that when the am- 
bassadors, whom Jovian sent to treat of peace, came to their 
audience. The first question he asked them was, Whether Julian's 
death had been yet revenged. But why so much solicitude in a 
matter he had no concern in : and so much resentment of an ac- 
tion he had reaped such aSvantages from, if he did not expect, 
by this affected generosity, to reap greater ? Every man of sense 
in the army treated this artifice as it deserved : and hence, with- 
out doubt, the neglect shewn to it by Eutropius arid Marcellinus. 
Nor is this a stratagem unusual in war. Our Henry V. em- 
ployed it with success after the battle of Azincourt, to appease 
the duke of Burgundy, when he sent the king his gantlet by an 
herald (the declaration of war in those times) to revenge the 
death of his two brothers, who fell in that action fighting on the 
side of Charles VI. For, unwilling to bring down upon himself 
so powerful an enemy, but principally desirous of inflaming the 
distracted councils of France, he took advantage of the quarrels 
between the houses of Burgundy and Orleans, to assure the herald 
that the duke's brothers were not killed by the English troops, 

a 4 but 
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but by those of their own party, in the faction of Orleans : of 
"which, he said, he would produce evidence, and make good his 
allegation to the full. But he performed his word just as Sapor 
did his, of the assassinate of Juliaa : where (to return to our sub* 
ject) tbe pretence was so gross and ridiculous, that it is probable 
we had heard no more of it, had it not been for the delusion of 
some Christians, who, being on the hunt after miracles, catched 
At the circumstance of the dart's coming from an unknown 
band, to make a mir^le of the apostate's death. Henceforward 
the fable received new vigour ; and soon after, a kind of esta« 
blishment, from the strange indiscretion of Sosomene, who would 
needs venture to defend the morality of this pretended assassinate : 
» rashness which did the faithful more dishonour than all the 
contrivances of Julian against them. And yet, to do justice to 
every one, the folly, to speak no worse of it, is not to be charged 
ph the Christian principles^ hut on the Pagan ; which Sosomene 
would not suffer his Christianity to correct ; for the cutting off a 
tyrant was one of the most illustrious of the Pagan virtues ; and 
unhappily our church-historian seems to have been struck with 
the glory attending that atchievement. 
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CONCLUSION. 

W E shall conclude with a short recapitulation of 
the whole argument. 

J'irst, It hath been shewn, That the occasion was 
most important; and that the credit and honour 
of Revelation required God's interposition at this 
juncture. 

That Julian aggravated the impiety of his attempt, 
by all the insulting circumstances most likely to bring 
upon him the vengeance of heaven. 

That the event is established by all the power of 
human testimony : That the church hath borne witness 
to it by a full, consistent, and contemporary evidence. 

That the adversaries of ourholy Faith^ who were in 
tlie nei^bourhood of the scene, the followers of Ju- 
lian, and most partial to his views, have confirmed 
their report. Nay^ that the emperor himself hath 
confessed the hand which overcame him, though with 
that disingenuity whicb characterises the sophist and 
the bigot^ in what party soever they are found. 

And lastly. That the fact was, in its nature, such 
as least admitted of unfaithful accounts concemuig it 

Then ^ the objections to the miracle have been 
considered.' 

It^hath.been shewn, that, from the word of pro- 
PHiiCT, and . the course of God's dbpensations, his 
interposition' was even necessary to support the honour 
ofReli^oii.!/ 

That the evidence of the historian, Amm. Mar- 
CELLiNUs, is so fuU and perfect in all its parts, that 
there is not one circumstance in Us character or testi- 
mony. 
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mony, which an unbeliever could abuse, to keep back 
his assent ; nor any wanting, which a Believer would 
desire, to prevent a cavil. 

That the several accounts of the Fathers of the 
Church and the Ecclesiastical Historians are not only 
consistent with, but highly corroborative of, one an- 
other ; and, that such parts of their relations as appear 
at first sight most prodigious, are indeed, when ma- 
turely examined, the parts which most deserve credit. 

That it is very unlikely, nay almost impossible, 
that the eruption should be the effect of human art 
and contrivance. 

And lastly, that it is no less absurd to suppose it a 
NATURAL event. 

Thus new light continually springing up from each 
circumstance as it passed in review ; by such time as 
the whole was considered, this illustrious miracle 
hath come out in one full blaze of evidence. Inso- 
much, that I will venture to affirm, there is nothir^ 
to be opposed to its force, but what must at the same 
lime destroy the credit of all human testimony what- 
• soever. 

When, therefore, the Reader reflects, how little 
this invincible demonstration for our holy Faith hath 
been hitherto insisted on ; how slightly it 'hath been 
handled ; and how hastily and slovenly huiried over ; 
he will possibly find cause to wonder as much, on the 
one hand, at this strange inattention, as on the other, 
at the unreasonable credulity of the blind adorers of 
antiquity. For thou^ it hath ever affected the learned 
and impartial observer with the superiority of its evi- 
dence, yet no one before, that I know of, hath at- 
tempted to set that superiority in a just light, though 
provo^ to it by the insolence of our enemies, and, 
iv^a^ is still mone provoking, the indiscretion of our 

FRIENDS : 
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FRIENDS : some of whom have hinted their suspicions 
in private ; and others given more open intimations of 
its falsehood. 

This, in part, may be Qwing to those ticklish cir- 
cumstances in the evidence of the Fj/Aer^, which, oa 
examination, we have shewn to be its principal sup- 
port. But what hath chiefly occasioned this neglect, 
I am persuaded, is the state and condition of the 
Ecclesiastical History of that time ; when the light of 
miracles was surrounded with such a swarm of monkish 
fables, as was enough to darken the brightest of its 
rays ; and, indeed, nothing, but the force of its divine 
extraction, could ever have broke through them: 
for, as if these unhappy artificers designed what they 
brought to pass, they were not content to counterfeit 
the hand of God on otiier common occasions : they 
would try tlieir skill on this^ where it had been so 
eminently displayed ; and actually contrived to mimic 
its most essential and triumphant circumstances. Ac- 
cordingly, Church History informs us, that when Ju- 
lian and his brother Gallus projected to build a temple 
over tlie sepulchre of one Sl Mamas ; that part which 
Julian undertook y^// doztii again as soon as built; the 
saint, it seems, disdaining the service of the future 
apostate. The cloudy nfionk, w ho invented this fable, 
had, we see, two conceits in his head : he would make 
Julian's offering as unacceptable as Cain s ; and re- 
solving likewise, he should be an unlucky builder 
through life, \vould not give him the skill or privilege 
of that primitive out-law. -The same History again 
informs us*, That once, when Julian sacrificed, there 
was found impressed upon the entrails of the victim, 
a cross within a crown or circle: for when the monks 
had once got the apostate into their hands, they treated 

* Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. Soz. 1. v. c. 2. 

him 
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him as a true Demoniac; and so plied him ^ith 
CROSSES, that sovereign Panacea of the Exorcists. 

Thus they dressed up their impostures as like as 
they could, in garb and ia^ion, to the mirdcles of 
heavenly extraction ; with the spirit, or, must we say, 
in imitation of those Pagan priests, who forged their 
Ancilia to secure the sacked shield which fell from 
Tieaven : as if they had taken it into their heads, that 
true );piracles, unattended with tliese delusions, were 
in the same danger from the enemies of the Faith, 
that tbePatladium of Rome was from robbers, without 
M numerous guard of brazen counterfeits. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

WHILE I was composing these sheete to vindicate 
the honour of Religion, it was given out, that P was 
writing in defence of a late Minister of State. 

I have a Master above, and I have one below; I 
mean GODj and the King. To them my services are 
bound. - 

The most sacred of all private ties are Friendship 
and Gi^atitude. The duties arising from these, though 
not altogetlier so extensive as the other, are subservient 
only to them. 

With respect to the great Minister here understood, 
Hb vindication, had he wanted any, could come, with 
proper dignity, only from himself. And he, though 
for the first time, would be here but a Copier : I mean, 
of the example of that First of Romans ^ ; who being 
calumniated before the people by one Naevius, an 
obscure Plebeian, when he came to make his defence, 
which happened to be on the anniversary of the battle 
of Zama, addressed the assembly in this manner : " It 
" was on this day, Romans, that I subdued your mighty 
" Rival for Empire, the Carthaginian. Ill would it 
" become the friends of Rome to waste such a day in 
'^ wrangling and contention. We should now be re- 
** tuminij thanks to the immortal Gods for the simal 

♦ Scipio Africanus ; who restored his country by carrying the 
war from Rome to Carthage. 

^^ protection 
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^^ protection they afforded qs in that glorious conflict 
" Let us leave then tliis fellow with himself, and ascend 
^* together to the capitol, to offer to Jupiter the 
" Deliverer; who, on all occasions as well as this, 
** hath, from my early youtli, vouchsafed to bestow 
" upon me the growing power and the constant dis* 
" position to support the honour of my country. And 
" let no God^ auspicious to Rome, be left uninvoked, 
" that the State, in its distresses, may never want such 
'^ servants as I have still endeavoured to approve 
*' myself.'* When he had said this, he slept from the 
rostrum, and left the forum empty; all the people 
following him to the capitol. 

That the people followed him is not surely the marvel* 
lous part of the story. The thing to be admired is, 
that a Statesman should lead the people to prayers. 

This indeed is tlie last service a Patriot-minister can 
render to his country. And I am well persuaded (so 
exactly does the example fit the occasion) that our 
illustrious Modem would have deemed it the crown 
of his labours to have animated his Fellow-citizens with 
a spirit of true piety towards Goo, as successfully as 
he inflamed them with a spirit of zeal and fortitude for 
the King and Constitution. 
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PREFACE 

T O 

THE DOCTRINE OF GRACE. 

THE Contempt of Religion soon followed the 
Abuse ; and both of them have existed almost ever 
since the first institution of the thing itself. For, that 
corruption of heart, whose disorder Religion was or- 
dained to cure, has been ever struggling against its 
Remedy. 

I. In the days of Solomon, when Wisdom was at 
its height, Folly^ as we learn from many passages in 
the writings of that sacred sage, kept equal paces with 
it Hence it is, that, after he has given many lively 
paintings of the deformed features of Irreligion and 
Bigotry, he subjoins directions to the sober advocate 
of Piety and Virtue, how best to repress their insolence 
and vanity. Answer not a fool (ssiys he) according 
to his folly y lest thou also be like unto him. Answer 
a Fool according to his f oily ^ lest he be wise in his own 
conceit*. 

Short, isolated sentences were the mode in which 
ancient wisdom delighted to convey its precepts for 
the regulation of human conduct. But when this 
natural method had lost the grace of novelty, and a 
growing refinement had new-coloured the candid sim- 
plicity of ancient manners, these instructive sages found 
a necessity of giving to thefr moral maxiais the season- 
ing and poignancy of paradoxes. In these lively and 
useful sports of fancy, the son of David, we are told, 
* Prov. xxvi. 4, 5. 

. Vol. Vin. B most 
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most excelled. We find them to abound in the writ- 
ings which bear his name ; and we meet with frequent 
allusions to them in all the parts of sacred. Writ, under 
the names of Riddles, Parables, and Dark-sayings. 

Now of all the exunipfe^ of this species of instruc- 
tion, there is none more ilhptrwus, or fuller of moral 
wisdom, than the paradox just now quoted ; or which, 
in the happiness of the expression, has so artfully con- 
veyed the key for opening the treasures of it. But as 
a dark conceit and a dull one have a great proximity in 
modern wit ; and a nice difference is not distinguished 
from a contradiction in modem reasoning ; this paradox 
of the Sage has been mistaken by his critics for an 
absurdity of some of his transcribers, who forgot the 
negative in the latter member of the sentence: and so, 
to be set right at an easier expence than unfolding dark 
sentences of old \ that is to say, by exchanging them 
fe>r clearer, of a tnodern date : which time can make 
ANCIENT readings; and which a careful collation 
of its blunders may hereafter make the true. 

il. But they who chuse to receive antiquity in its 
antique garb, will, perhaps, venture with me to try, if 
the apparent contradiction in the received text cannot 
be fairly unriddled without any other aid than of the 
words themselves, in which the dark saying is con- 
veyed. 

Had the folly of these fools been only of one con- 
dition or denomination, then the advice to answer, and 
not to answer had been repugnant to itself. But as 
their/o//y was of various kinds, in, some of which, to 
answer might offend the dis^m'ty, and in others, not to 
ansxter mis^ht hurt the interests of Truth ; Ta atimier^ 
and mt to anm^er, is a consistent, and may, tor aught 
these critics know, be a very wise direction. 

23 Had 
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Had 4^ advice been given simply and without cir- 
cumstance, to answer thefool^ and not to answer him^ 
a critic, who had a reverence for the text, would satisiy 
himself in supposing, that the different directions re-^ 
ferred to the doing a thing in and out of season. But 
when, to the general advice about answering^ tliis cir- 
cumstance is added — according to his Jolly ^ that inter- 
pretation is excluded ; and a difficulty indeed arises ; 
a difficulty, which has made those who have no reve- 
rence for the TEXT, to accuse it of absurdiiy and con- 
tradiction. 

But now, to each direction, reasons are subjoined, 
Why a Fool should^ and why he should not ^ be answer* 
ed: reasons, which, when set together and compared, 
are, at first sight, sufficient to make the critic suspect, 
that all the contradiction lies in his own incumbered 
ideas. 

1. The reason given, why a Fool should not be 
answered according to his folly, is, lest he [the Answer- 
er] be like unto him : 

2. The reason given, why he should be answered 
according to his folly, is, lest he [the Fool] be wise 
in his awn conceit. 

The cause assigned, oi forbidding to answer, there- 
fore, plainly insinuates, that the Defender of Religion 
should not imitate the insulter of it in his modes of 
disputation i which may be comprised in sophistry y 
buffoonry, and scurrility. For what could so much 
liken the answerer to his idiot-adversary, as the putting 
cm his fool's-coat in order to captivate and confound 
the rabble ? 

The cause assigned, of directing to answer, as 
plainly mtimates, that the Sage should address himself 
to^QGHa&tothct fbol upon t he f oof 4 own false principles^ 

U 2 by 
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by shewing that they lead to conclusions very wide from 
the impieties he would deduce from them. And if any 
thing will prevent the fool from being wise in his awn 
canceit, it must be the dishonour and the ridicule of 
Having his own principles turned against him ; while 
they are shewn to make for the very contrary purpose 
to that for which he had employed them. 

The supreme wisdom, conveyed in the two precepts- 
of this unt'dvelled parado.Vy will be best understood by 
explaining the advantages arising from the observance 
of each of them. 

III. We are not to answer a fool accordir^ to his 
foUi/y lest we also be like unto him — This is the 
reason given ; and a good one it is ; suiFicient to make 
any sober man decline a combat, where even victory 
would bring dishonour with it. Now, if our answer 
be of such a nature that we also (though w ith contrary 
intentions) do injury to truth, we become leke unto him 
in the essential part of his character. And surely 
Truth is never more grossly abused, nor its advocates 
more dishonoured, than when they employ the foolish 
arts of sophistry y buffoonry^ and scurrility, in its 
defence. 

1 a To use fallacious and inconclusive arguments in 
support of Truth, is doing it infinite discredit. The 
practice tends to make men suspect that the questioned 
Truth is indeed an imposture, when it finds support in 
the common tricks of impostors ; the least unfavourable 
inference wiil be, that the Truth is defended not for 
its own sake, but for the sake of the Defender : this 
will make the serious inquirer less attentive to^ the 
issue, and more jealous of the good faith of the ad- 
vocate ; which cannot but lessen our reverence to the 
one, and increase unfavourable prejudices towards "the 
* other* 
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otiier. It tends to reduce the two parties of Wisdom 
Bod Folly to a level; when they stand on the same 
barren and deceitful ground. It tends to confound the 
distinction between ir^e and faisey and to make aU 
terminate in that most malignant species oi folly ^ Pyr- 
rhoaic doubt and uncertainty. 

2. To employ Buffcfonry in this service, is to violate 
the majesty of Truth, which can inforce its influence 
amongst men no longer than while its sanctity of cha- 
racter is kept safe from msult. 

Buffoonry deprives Truth of the only thing she 
wants, in order to come off victorious ; I mean, difair 
hearing. To examine^ Men must be serious ; and to 
jicdgCy they must be attentive to the argument. Buf- 
foonry gives a levity to the mind, wliich makes it seek 
entertainment rather than instruction, in all that is 
offered to its inspection. But let this poor talent be 
taken at its utmost worth, the use of it will still raise 
a suspicion, that the advocate has his cause little at 
heart, while, in the very heat of an important contro- 
versy, he can allow himself to be amused and diverted 
by the levity of fdse wit ; since, in matters that are 
understood to concern us most, we are wont to appear, . 
as well as to be, most in earnest : and this scandal 
^ven by the advocate, will always do prejudice to the 
cause. 

3. Again, personal abusCy that favourite colour which 
glares most in the fool's rhetoric^ is carefully to be 
avoided. For riothmg can so assimilate the answerer 
to the fool he is confuting, as a want of cA^nVy, which 
this mode of defence so openly betrays. To charity^ 
the fool makes no pretensions. His very attempt is 
0Xi avowed violation of it. He would deprive the 
world of what he hiinsejbf confesses to be most useful 
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to society, and most pleasing to the natural sentimeiitB 
of man; that is to say, religion. He would break 
down this barrier against evil, he would rob us of this 
consolation of humanity; and in such a service he 
follows but his nature and his office, when he vilifies 
and calumniates all who set themselves to oppose his 
impious projects. But the end of' the Carmmmdmeni 
is charity. 

These are the various modes of answering which 
are to be avoided, lest the advocate of religion become 
Uke the impious caviller whom he addresses himself to 
confute. 

IV. But then, lest the fool should be wise in his awn 
donceity we are, at the same time, bid, to give him an 
answer. But how can this be done, in the manner 
here directed, namely, according to hisfoUy^ and yet 
tii^ answerer not become Uke unto hmiy but, on the 
contrary, be able to produce the effect here intimated? 
The cure of the fool's vain conceit of his 8uperi(X' 
wisdom, is a difficulty indeed ; a difficulty worthy the 
fidvoca^ of truth to undertake : and which a master 
of his subject may hope to overcome, in contriving to 
confute the fool on his own false principles^ by shewii^ 
that they lead to a conclusion veiy opposite to those 
free consequences he has laboured to deduce from 
them. And if any thing will allay ihefooV^ vain con-^ 
ceit of himself, it must be tlie sense of such a dishcmour. 
For wliat can be more shameful than to have his own 
principles shewn to be destructive of his own conclii- 
sions^ What more niortitying, than to have these 
principles, in whose invention he sa much ^^ied, or 
hi whose use he so much confided, feirly turned, by all 
the rules of good logic, to bis own coniusioii I Nor is 
the partisan of &dsehood i^dre hmnhted thao llie cause 
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<rf truth advanced, by thus answering a iooV according 
to hisfolkf' For that victory where the adversary is 
thus made to contribute to his own overthrow is, in 
common estimation, always held to be most compleat : 
timt system being naturally deemed contemptible, 
whose most plausible support draws after it the ruin 
of what it was raised to uphold. 

And thus, as the 'wise man directs, is this forward 
fool to be treated ; whether it be by silence or con- 
futation. 

V. That, in general, his folly is to be repressed^ 
according to the dictates of true wisdmn^ the nature of 
&e thing sufficiently informs us : there was no need of 
a particular direction to inforce the expediency and 
necessity of such a conduct. But theh, besides, i( 
may sometimes happen, that the intei:ests of truth re* 
quire his being answered even according to his folly : 
and, as our duty here is very liable to abuse^ it was 
expedient to obviate the danger. This, we may obt 
serve, the sirred writer hath done ; and with much art 
tod elegance of address. 

It may indeed be said, Why this practised obliquity 
in defence of truth ? Is not the purity of her natune 
rath6r defiled, than her real interests advanced by. this 
indirection? Afki does not wisdom seem to tell us^ 
that it bec<nnes her di^ty to repress* folly by those 
azrms cm!y which wisdom herself hath edged and tem^- 
per^ ; tixat truth, by the information of her own lighl; 
poiitts out the stra^ht road to her abode ; and forUds 
us to riggle into her sacred presence through by-pathi^ 
and the cloudy medium of falsehood ? 

But tliey who talk thus do not sufficiently r^ectoa 
the condition of our weak mid purblind nature, which 
can ill bear the bright and unshaded light of truth. Oa 
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which account, it is so contrived, in the beautiful order 
of things, i\\dX Jollify by thus adoiinistering to her own 
defeatj should bring us back again into the ways of 
wisdom, from which she hath seduced us. 

The Redeemed of mankind, in condescension to 
the infirmities of those he came to save, hath taken 
this very advantage of that established order: for, 
more effectually to silence iho^ fools who questioned 
his mission and his ofHce, he answers them according 
to their folly ; that is, he demonstrates to them, on 
their own erroneous ideas of the nature and end of the 
LAW (formed on rabbinical traditions and the reveries 
of Greek philosophers), he demonstrates to them, I 
say, the truth and reasonableness of the gospel. The 
pure and unabated splendor of truth, ushered in by 
wisdom, would liave only added to their judicial blind- 
ness : for to bear it undazzled, they had need of the 
presence of that Spirit of truth, which was not 
yet come, but only promised to be sent Indeed, when 
this s ^cred guide was come, and while he continued in an 
extraordinary manner, to enlighten the understandings 
of the faithful, there was no occasion for this inforc^ 
ministry oi folly, to contribute to her own destruc- 
tion. And therefore Utitjirst propagators of the Gospel 
proceeded more directiy to the establishment of th^ 
truth, and on tlie solid principles of wisdom only. Yet 
now again, in the ordinary communications of grace, 
this direction of the wise man will be as useful as ever, 
to the interests of virtue and religion, answer a fool 

ACCORDING to MIS FOLLY, LEST HE BE WISE IN 
HIS OWN CONCEIT. 
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OR, 



THE OFFICE AND OPERATIONS OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT. 



BOOK L 



CHAP. I. 

THE Blessed Jesus came into the world on the 
PART OF God, to declare pardon and salvation 
to the forfeited posterity of Adam. He testified the 
truth of his Mission' by amazing miracles, and sealed 
man's Redemption, in his Blood, by the more amazing 
sacrifice of himself upon the cross. 

But as the Redemption, so procured, could only 
operate on eadi individual, under certain conditions 
of FAITH and OBEDIENCE, very repugnant to our 
corrupt nature, the blessed Redeemer, on leaving the 
wcMrld, promised to his followers his intercession with 
the Fatiier, to send amongst them another divine Per- 
son ON the part of man, namely the Holy Ghost^ 
called the Spirit of Truth, and the Comforter ; who, 
agreeably to the import of these attribntes, should co- 
operate with man in: establishing his faith, and in 
perfecting his obedience ; or, in otlier words, should 
sanctify him to Redemption. 

This 
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This is a succinct account of the economy of Grace ; 
entirely consonant to our most approved conceptions 
of the Divine nature and of tlie human condition. 
For if man was to be reinstated in a fhee-gift, 
which had been justly forfeited, we cannot but con- 
fess, that as, on the one hand, the restoration might 
be made on what conditions best pleased the giver ; 
so, on the other, that God would graciously provide 
that it should not be made in vain. 

An Jitonement, therefore, for the offended Majesty 
of the Father, was first to be procured; and this 
was the work of the Son : and then, a remedy was to 
be provided for that helpless condition of man, which 
hindered the atonement from producmg its effect ; and 
this was the office of the Holy Ghost : so that both 
, were joint-workers in the great business of reconciling 
God to man. 

What at preseht I propose to consider is, the OJScd 
and Operatiom of the Holy Spirit^ as they are de- 
livered to us in sacred Scripture. 

His office in general is, as hath been observed, to 
establish o^t faith, and to perfect our oktSence, both 
of which he doth by enlightening the undek- 
STANDING, and by rectifying the I^^ill. All 
this is necessarily collected from the words of Jesm, 
which contain this important pbomi«e. Jzoiil pri^ 
the Father (says he) and he shall giwjfaa amther 
CoMroRTER, that he may abide mtk you for ever ; 
ecen ^Ac Spirit of Truth — He dwelkth with you, 
and shaH be in you — which is the Holt Ghost, 
whom the Father ^ shall send in my name. He shaU 

T£A€H TOU ALL THINGS* 

By teaching us all things under the joint characters 
€& the Sprit rf Truth and' of the Cmrfmier, we are 

• John xiv. 16, 4- uq. 

necessarily 
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oeoes$arily to understand (Ul things which concern 

FAITH and OBEDIENCE. 

These two distinct branches of his office I shall 
consider in their order. 



CHAP. 11. 



FIRST of all, let us observe the method employed 
by Divine Wisdom in manifesting the operations of the 
Holy Ghost, as the Spirit and Guide of 
Truth *. 

The first extraordinary attestation of his descent was 
at the day of Pentecost, in the gift of tongues. 

Besides the great and almost indispensable use of 
this endowment on the first disciples of Christ, who 
were to convey the glad tidings of the Gospel through- 
out tlie whole earth; the elegance and propriety in 
the choice of this miracle, to attest the real descent of 
that Spirit who was to teach us all things^ can never 
be enough admired: for words being the human 
vehicle of our knowledge, this gjft was the fittest pre- 
cursor of the Spirit of Truth. 

But this first opening scene of wonders, which was 
to prepare and influence all their subsequent labours^ 
a late eminent Writer would, fi-bm a sign, reduce to 
a shadow ; in which he seems to think, iancy set itself 
on work, to produce a prodigy. " The gift of tongues 
** upon the day of Pentecost (says the learned person) 
*' was not lasting^ hut instantaneous and transitory ; 
^ not bestowed upon them for the .constant work of 
" the ministry, but as an occasional sign onty^ that 
" the person endowed wfth it was a chosen ministe of 
<< ibeGospd: w^^ichsign^ as soo&as it bad served that 

* John xvi. 13. 

^ particular 
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*^ particular purpose, seems to have ceased, and 
" totally to have vanished* " 

Let us examine now the grounds of this new in- 
terpretation, so apparently derogatory to the operation 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The learned writer proceeds m order ; first, to re- 
duce the type or visible sign of the gift, the fiery 
TONGUES : for having declared the gift itself to be in- 
stantaneous and transitory, he has, very consistently, 
endieavoured to shew that the sign of it was merely 
fanciful. He explains it to be no more than a sudden 
f flash of lightning, " which, he says, like all other 

:^ " phfiBnomena of that sort, no sooner appeared, than 

^ " vanished t/' 

> His reason for this opinion is, ^' because when the 

^f " Disciples spoke in strange tongues to the multi- 

*' tude, the conclusion they drew from that oircum- 
'* stance seems to shew, that the celestial fire did not, 
" at that time, sit upon tiieir heads ij;." 

But the learned person has omitted to bring this 
other circumstance into his account, tliat when the 
clwen tongues appeared upon each ofthcmy they were 
assembled together in a private room, sequestered and 
apart : and that it was not till the thing was noised 
ubroadi and the multitude come together^ to inquire 
into the truth of it, that the apostles spoke with tongues 
as the Spirit gave them utterance. Now between this 
visible descent of tlie Holy Spirit, and their speaking 
• to the multitude, ^ considerable time must have inter- 

vened ; suflScient to convince the apostles, firom the 
steady duration of the appearance, that it was not 
natural, but miraculous. And this the original words 

• Dr. Middletou's Essay on the Gift of Torigues, vol. ii. of 

his works, p. 79. * 

t P. 81. J P. 8*^. 
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well express : IxaOij*! n ip* %» %k»to¥ dvrZy, properly 
rendered by the phrase of sitting upon each of them : 
words so inconsistent with a momentary appearance, 
that it would be trifling with common sense to deduce 
such an interpretation from oblique circumstances and 
collateral reasoning. It is true the learned writer con- 
cedes, even from the sign's being only a sudden flashy 
which ^vanished almost as soon as it appeared, that 
" it indicated something miraculous and super* 
*^ natural*." But I am afraid, that those who are the 
readiest to embrace his physiology, will not be the 
£rst to admire his theology ; especially as it is so 
gratuitously deduced* It may therefore not be im- 
proper to consider the evangelical account of this 
visible descent, with a little more exactness. In this 
place (we see) the flety tongues are said, to sit upon 
each of them : and other places of Scripture, which 
mention the like descent of the Holy Spirit in visible 
form, describe it in such terms as denote a very diffe- 
rent appearance from a sudden ji^A of lightning. 
St. Matthew tells us, that the Spirit of God descended 
like a dove, ivii vipinpAv ; that is, with a dove-like 
motion; as birds, when about to settle upon any 
thing, first hover over it with quivering wings : it then 
lighted upon Jesus, ifx^i^^op iw* aMy. So, in the 
place in question, the same Spirit is said to descend 
under the appearance of cl&oen tongues, like as qfflre; 
li&i) wopof • In the former instance, cxily tlie motion 
of the descent is described : in this, both the motion, 
figure, and colour. And the term of cloven tongues^ 
which the sacred historian employs to describe the 
ntotiim, and which the learned writer takes up, to 
prove his hypothesis of a momentary existence of the 
phsencHnenon, proves it, in truth, to be of some con- 

i'i tinuance. 
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tinuance. ^' We cannot (says he) think it strange 
^^ tbBt fire flashing from Heaven, and suddenly vanish- 
*^ ingy should yield some resemblance of tongues to 
<^ the eyes of the multitude ; f(»r this is no more 
*• than what is natural, and what we may observe, 
" in some measure, from every flame that flashes 
" from the clouds, and breaks itself, of course^ in a 
^' number of small pointed pa;*ticles not remote from 
•' that shape *." 

To this, let us, in the first place, observe, that the 
thing seen, wcriivupoc, on the heads of the apostles^ 
was no more an elementary ^re, than the thing seen^ 
ivii wi^irif «v, on the head of Jesus, was a real dace : 
lor, as only a dmt4tke nwtion is ii^imated ki thia 
latter expression, so otAy ^ Jlame4ike nu>tia» is inti« 
mated in the former ; and wlmt tiiis was, the histo-^ 
nan tells us in its effect, the appearance of cloven 
tongues. The learned person is certainly mistaken in 
supposing a sudden flash of lightning has naturally 
the appearance of dbven toangues. Such a pbaeno* 
menon exhibits to the eye of the beholder only a line 
of light angularly Inroken into several directions ; very 
different from the jform of tongues^ whether whole or 
cloven. Whaiever a flame assumes this appearance^ 
it is become stationary, as this was, which, the his*- 
torian says, sat upon each qfthem^ mftM-c : and then 
its natural motion being upwards, it represents, when 
divided lengthwise, a pyramidal or tongue-like figure, 
cUwen. A demonstration that the appearance in ques* 
tbn was not momentary , but of some continuance. 

The learned writer having thus accounted for the 
precursor of the gift, comes to consider the gift iteelf ; 
and attempts to shew that ^* the chief or sojle en9 
'' RAXHUi. of the gift of tongues was to serve as a 

* P. 82. 

*^ sensible 
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" sensible sign in that infirm state of the 6rst Cbris- 
^^ tianS) that those to whom it was vouch^ed werQ 
'* under a divine influence, and acted by a divine com* 
" mission. — So that it is not reasonable to think that 
" this diversity of tongues was given to the apostles 
" for the sake of converting those people before whom 
" they then spoke*." Hence (says he) *' it appears 
'* that the gift was not of a stable or permanent na- 
" ture t.'' — ^That is, it was no lasting endowment, to 
enable the apostles to perform th^ mioistry amongst 
those whose language they had never^ learnt ; hut, a 
momentary power, which served that day for a sign to 
the multitu^ : and consequently, they had these hto-* 
guages to learn anew when they wanted the use of 
Aem. This, I say, appears to be his inferaice ; foe 
the arguments he brings to support his principle will 
lead us to no other. At the same time it must be. 
c^served, he has laid down the proposition so loosely 
and ambiguously, that, when considered alone, it may 
eithei^ mean, ** that the power of speaking strange 
languages was only infused occasionally, like the 
power of working miracles;" or else, ** that the know- 
ledge of the language, when infused, was not lasting 
but momentary, like the cloven tongues ; the inspired 
linguist presently falling back into his natural state of 
idiotism." 

In tlie first sense, the assertion seems to be well 
founded : and from its sobriety, and more especi-illy 
iyom the extravagance of the other meanin?, . which 
leaves but little distinction between the power of 
speaking strange tongues at the day of Pei.tecosti 
and the ecstatic ravings of modern fanatics, one 
would wish to find was the i^ense we could fairly 
ascribe to it 
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But then all the arguments employed by the learned 
person, for the support of his proposition, confine us, 
as we shall now see, to the other meaning. ^ 

1. His first argument is the authority of some 
modem critics *. But 1 may be excused, if 1 suffer 
these to have no more weight with me when they con- 
tradict a received interpretation, than they usually have 
with him when they confirm it. 

2. His second argument is an inference firom Scrip- 
ture itself. *' It appears (he thinks) from the stories 
of Cornelius's family, and the disciples at Ephesus 
(both of whom spoke with tongues on the Holy 
Ghost's descending on them, while Peter preached to 
<me, and Paul baptized the otlier), that the gift was 
not lasting, but instantaneous ; and given only for a 
sign of their real admission into the churdi of Christ:'' 
for, as he truly observes, " here was no room to 
**' suppose anoUier use, the several assemblies being 
^\ all of the same speech and language f ." 

But here the learned person firom particular cases 
draws a general inference: because, in this case, he 
sees no other use than for a sign, he concludes the 
gift to be momentary in all other. By a better way of 
reasoning therefore, he w ill suffer us to conclude, that 
where we do see another use^ as in the gift at Pentecost, 
that there it was as lasting as the use to which it 
served : and an equitable judge will conclude for us 
both, that the same endowment which in one instance 
was transitory, might, in another, last for life. 

The converts of the family of Cornelius, and the 
disciples at Ephesus, were in a private station in the 
church : so that an instantaneous exercise of the power 
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fully answered its end : it was a sign diat these con^ 
verts were indeed become membei*s of Christ's mysti^ 
cal body, the churcli, as well by the baptism of the 
Spirit as of Water* But the case was different witti 
respect to tlie apostles: they were the appointed 
preachers of the Gospel to remote and barbarous na«- 
tions : an office not to be discliarged without a com* . 
petent knowledge of the various languages of the earth* 
We find them, on the day of Pentecost, miraculously 
endo\\^d with this knowledge. What arc we to thinks 
but that the principal end of the gift was to qualify 
them for their mission f 

3. The learned writer s third argument in support 
of his opinion, is taken from the st^le of Scripture, 
•and is to this purpose : *' that were the gift of tongues 
lasting, it would have been employed in the composi- 
tion of their gospels and epistles : but that it was not 
there employed, appears from the barbarity of th^ 
style ; since whatever comes from God must be per* 
feet in its kind ; so that, in this case, we should ber 
sure to find th^ purity of Plato, and the eloquence of 
Cicero.'* But the consideration of this argument 
coming more properly under another head of this 
dbcourse, for that we shall reserve it ; and might here 
take leave of this subject, the duration of the gift of 
tongues ; as the common opinion remain^ unimpahred 
by his attack, and is still in possession of all th« cir- 
cumstances of credit in which he found it« 



CHAP. IIL 

YET since this new interpretation (which makes 
the gift so transitory, and the powrer conferred by it 
so momentary) may be applied by licentious men to 

Vol. VIII. S purposoi 
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purposes the learned person might never intend, it 
cannot be too carefully considered. 
* Who hath not heard of the wondrous powers of the 
4iimgination, when raised and inflamed by fitnaticism? 
and though we be ignorant of its utmost force, yet we 
know enough of it to Convince us, that thk faculty of 
the mind, the nurse and parent of enthusiasm, is able , 
to put on every form of preternatural semblance. 
There are many well-attested cases in modern history 
(although we should agree that they have lost nothing 
of the marvellous in the telling), where enthusiasts, in 
their ecstasies, have talked very fluently in tlie learned 
languages, of whicli they had a very imperfect know- 
ledge iii their sober intervals. '' When I saw (say9 
" the noble author of the Characteristics) the gen- 
" tleman, who has writ, lately in defence of revived 
" prophecy (and has since fallen himself into the 
" prophetic ecstasies) lately under an agitation (as 
V they call it) uttering prophecy in a pompous Latin 
/* style, of which out of his ecstasy, it seems, he is 
)* wholly inc^pable,^ it brought into my mind the 
'^ Latin poets description of the Sibyl'*," &c. And 
it;isTie|iiarkable, that instances of this kind have oc- 
curred so frequently, that Thyraeus, a famous Popish 
icxorcist, as blinded as he was by the superstitious 
impiety of demoniacal possessions, has, in his Direc- 
iory^ expressly declared it to be the common opinion 
of his brotherhood, that the speaking strange languages 
is no certain sfgn of a, possession, 'dnd warns the exor- 
cist'against this IffiBtolTlT* 

Now were it generally believed that tlie speaking 
witk strange tongttes in the first ages of Christianity, 
nrt^as k mere fleeting, transitory power, this bold licence of ^ 
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our times would be ready to conclude that it was much 
of the same kind vnth these feats of modem fanatics. 
For let us consider how the matter would be thought 
to stand, on the representation of this learned writer : 
a sudden flash of lightning, under the fancied figure of 
cloven tongues i kindles the fiery imaginations of A 
nqmber of enthusiastic men, met together in a tumul- 
tuary assembly, and inflaming one another's fanaticism 
by mutual collision ; and in this temper, they began to 
speak with tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance. 

I shall therefore endeavour to shew, in the last place^ 
that this new interpretation contradicts what scrip-^ 
TURE itself expressly delivers of the use, and, by neces-* 
sary inference, of the duration of this gift of tonguei 
on the day of Pentecost. 

The learned writer aflSrms, ** that this knowledge 
was transitory, serving only for an occasional sign, and 
tK)t intended for the use of the apostolic mission.'*. 
Now Jesus himself tells us, that it was intended for* 
this use : who, on his leaving the world, comforts hi^ 

disciples with this promise : Bat ye shall receive 

POWER, after that the Holy Ghost is Come upon you: 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me, unto the utter- 
most PART of the eautii *, Vccordcd by the evan- 
gelic writer, as an introduction to his narrative of the 
tniraculous gift of tongues ; which he considers as the 
completion of this promise; and that ihtpoiver to be 
received^ was the power then given : the use of which^ 
as we see, was to enable the disciples to become wit-^ 
nesses unto him, unto the uttermost part of the earth. 
We find St. Paul had this power ^ not only in the fullest 
measure, but in a proportionable duration ; for, endea- 
vouring to moderate the excessive value which the 
Corinthians set upon spiritual gifts^ he observes, that^ 

* Acta i. S. . 
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with regard to the most splendid of them, the gift cf 
tongueSj he himself had the advantage of them all — 
/ tkank my God (says he) that I speak with tongues 
more than you all *. The occasion shews that he con- 
sidered this his acquirement as s. spiritual gift : and 
his using the present time, shews that he boasted of ir 
as then in his possession. But why did he speak witli 
more tongues than all of them ? For a good reason ; 
|ie was the peculiar apostle* of the Gentiles; and was 
to preach the Gospel amongst remote and barbarous 
nations. Whom then shall we believe ? Shall we take 
his word who prpmised the ^t; shall we take his, on 
whom it was bestowed ; or shall we prefer to both, tlie 
conj[ectures of this leaiuied and ingenious modern ? 

Would reason or the truth of things suffer us to be 
so compliant, we might concede to unbelievers all 
which tiiey fancy the learned writer hath procured for 
them, " that the power of tongues was temporary, and, 
like the power of healing, possessed occasionally,'* 
without being alarmed at any consequence they w ill be 
able to deduce from it. For let it but be granted (and 
they must grant it, or prevaricate) that the gift of 
tongues returned as often as they had occasion for it ; 
and it is no great matter where the power resided in 
the mean time. 

But neither reason nor the truth of things will suffer 
us to^ be thus compliant The power of healing or of 
working miracles (to which the learned writer compares 
the gift of tongues) is, during the whole course of its 
operation, one continued anest or diversion of tlic 
general laws of matter and motion : it was therefore 
fitting that this power should be given occasionally. 
But the speaking with tongues, when once the gift was 
conferred, became, firom thenceforth, a natural power ; 

1 Cor. xm j8>— /*«Mof y^ti^a-ati fMhSw. 
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just as the free and perfect use of the members of tfie 
body, after they have been restored, by miracle, to 
the exercise of their natural functions. Indeed, to have 
lost the gift of tongues after this temporary lise of it, 
would imply another miracle ; for it must have been 
by actual deprivation, unless we suppose the apostles 
mere irrational organs through which divine sounds 
were conveyed. In a word, it was as much in the 
course of nature for an apostle, whom the Holy Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost had enabled to speak a strange 
language, . ever afterwards to have th^ use of that 
language, as it was for the cripple, whom Jcsus had! 
restored to the use of his limbs on the Sabbath-day, 
ever afterwards to walk, run, and p^form all the. 
functions of a man perfectly sound and whole. In 
one thing, indeed, the power of healing, and of speak* 
ing with strange tongues coincided ; as the disciples 
could not Ileal at all times, so neither could they speak 
at all times in what unknown dialect they should 
choose to converse : Yet when once, hy the iioly 
Spirit, they had been enabled to speak and understand 
a language, they could not but retain the use of it, 
with the same facility as if they had acquii^ed it iq the 
ordinary way of instruction. But ^h^ confusion in this 
affair, and the learned person's embaiTas when he states 
the question, arise from not clist;ii;guishing, in these two 
cases, between the active pozvcr and the passive gift. 
In healing, the apostles ^^re tq be considered as the 
workers of a miracle ; in speaking strange tongue^, as 
tlie persons on wbQ«l a miracle is performed. 



CHAP. IV. 

THUS f^r with regard tq this extraoi:dinary d^scept 
of the Holy Ghost, as the guipe or truth. And 
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this being as weW the first fruits as the type and 
SEAL of all inspired knowledge y the sj^cred historian 
thought proper to give us a circumstantial relation of 
so important an adventure. 

The other endowments from the Spirit of truth he 
hath mentioned only occasionally. So that, had not 
the suhject of one of St. Paul's epistles led the writer 
to enumerate those various gifts, as they were after- 
wards distributed amongst the faithful, we should have 
Had a very ihiperfpct knowledge of their whole extent. 
The church of Coriqth was foolishly elated by spiritual 
pride '"whSch St, Paul endeavoured to mortify and hum-r 
ble ; and in applying his rfemedy, he begins with reck-? 
oning up "those Various graces, the credit of w hich they 
had abused, by their indulgence of this unhappy tem- 
per — Concerning spiritual gifts (says he) I would not 
have you ignoi^dnt. Now there are diversities of gifts^ 
but the same Spirit. To one is given by the Spirit j the 
WORD OF WISDOM ; to another j the word of know- 
ledge 3y ^^e,y^7we Spirit] to^another^ the gifts of 
Healing by the same Spirit; to another, working 
OF miracles; to another, prophecy ; to another, 
discerning of spirits*. And when becomes to 
apply his pren^isses, and to shew the inferiority of all 
these gifts to charity, he recapitulates the ipost dis- 
tinguished of then^ in the fallowing manner : — though 
I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
MYSTERIES, and all knowledge } and though Ihwce 
all FAITH SQ that I could remqve mountains,^ and ^tzt'e 
net charity y Jam nothing -( , 

In explaining the nature of these gifts, the two pas-r 
sages will afford light to one another. 

The first he mentions, is the word of wisdom ij:. 
Py which, I think, w^ inust understand, all the great 

* I Cor, xii. J, ^ »e^. f Jb. x^ii, 2, | Aoyi? <r9(f>ix^. 
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principles of natural religion^. The ancients used 
the term in this sense ; and we can hardly give it 
another, in the place before us, where we see it dis* 
tini^iiishcd from tlie word of knowledge f , which 
follows, and evidently means all the great principles 
of the revealed; the term yvwcnc being as peculiarly, 
applied by Christian writers to. revealed Religion :f, 
as <rafta is by the Pagan, to natural: and it is no less 
a generic term than the other, being mentioned in the 
next chapter, with one of its species, — all mystery 
and all knowledge: for mystery is that part of knjow^ 
ledge which regards the interpretation of su^h Jewish 
prophecies as concern the new dispensation. In sw 
word, our apostle, speaking in another place of Christ,, 
who perfected Revelation^ built (from its first delivery 
and rudiments) on 7iatural Religion^ uses the two 
terms in these assigned significations — In whom (says 
he) are hid all the treasures of wisDOU and know** 

LEDGE §. 

In the recapitulation. Faith, we see, is reckoned 
* In this sense S^t. Paul uses the word, Col. iv. 5, *£« o'ofU 

X St. Paul uses it in this sense, a Cor. xi. 6. E* l\ jcJ ihurn^ 
xZ haytf, ixx' e t5 rNnSEI. And Si, Peter, 1st Ep. iii. 7. 0» 
M^ti oiMWiy ^vomZijii Kul» FNX^ZTN. From thi^ term^ ^those 
early Heretics, who so much deformed the simplicity and Ruuity 
of the Christian faith by visionary pretences to ^ si^erior A«ow^ 
Icdj^e of Revelation, took their name. 

§ *£» S ti<rl «7<»»1s( 01 ^»0-«v^o» T?c £0<»IAS >^ r^s FNn^EaS 
a,woKfvf<Hf C0I0S8. ii. 3. He uses the word a»^gw^o», as having 
in the foregoing verse called this wUdom and knowledge to f^rn^Mp 
tS ©««• That the word e-ofix is used in the sense here conteiicle4 
for, is plain from his imn^ediately tubjoimng a warning ^[gainst; 
vain philosophy, ^AeVeIi f^i t»j i/A«« ir«» •. cvXafuyut^ ^t/ft t?^ 
f iXo<ro^»*?, &c. As much as to say, 1 present you with the treasuret 
of true wisdom — 01. dncrav^o) t5j ^o9»*$— tii^e car^ tjiat nobody 
deceive jpu with the^ajse. . . ^ 

s 4 nmongst 
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amongst the gifts of the Spirit: and in the following 
chapter, where these graces are ag^n mentioned, he 
explains its nature to us, in calling it a FaUh which 
could remctoe mountains^ or such a Faith as was at- 
tended with the power of controlling nature ; alluding 
to that want, with which Jesus upbraids his disciples, 
where he says, — had ye Faith as a grain of mustard- 
seed^ ye should say unto this mountain^ Rcmctce henc^- 
into yonder place^ and it shall remove *. 

The two next gifts, of healing and working 
MIRACLES, are two specieses of the foregoing genus. 
By healing is meant that salutary assistance adminis* 
tered to the sick, in a solemn office of the church, as 
directed by St Jamesrt • and by t^orking miracles, a 
more private and extempoi-aneous exercise of the samo 
power, though less confined in its objects p 

Peophect, which follows, plahily signifies, fore- 
tellfeg the future fortunes of the church, to the comfort 
and edification (as St. Paul expresses it) of the assem- 
bly. He that prophe«i^eth speaketh unto men, to 
edification, and exhortation, and comfort §. And these 
effects, generally attending the act of Prophecy, in a 
little time assumed its name ||. But the proper sense 
of Prophecy, and that in which it is to be understood 

* Matt. xvii. ao.- . 

i li any sick amovg you 9 let him call for the Elders of the 
Churclt; tmd kt tktm pray over hitiOf anointing him with oil ia the 
name of the Lord; and the prayer of Faith [i. c. Xht faith men- 
tioned just before] shall save the sick, atid the Jjord shall raise hin^ 
np. Gen. Epist chap. v. 14. 

J The xH^^f'^ \m^rQ9 properly expresses gifts belonging ta 
the Chnrch as sych, and U^^ii^a hfetjAtup implies virtue residing 
in the individual or particular Agent. Besides we may observe, 
v»^*^^7« iof^ruf was a less degree of miraculous power than the 
lufyilAoia hnifittjf, and is expressly intimated so to be, vcr^ 28. — 

^ 1 Cor.^iv, 3, II Ai Rom, xii. 6. % Cor. xiii- 9. xit. 1. 24* 
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in this place, is the foretelling things to coim; which 
Jesus himself declares to be one essential part of the 
office of the Holy Spirit. Ilowbdty when the Spirit of 
truth is come J he will guide you into all t ruth -^ and he 

will SHEW you THINGS TO COME*. 

The last of these gifts, in jthe order of tliings, as 
well as in the apostle s enumeration of them, is tlie 
DiscERjffiNG OF SPIRITS. The reputatiofi attending 
the exercise of these extraordinary endowments would 
fee a strong temptation to impostors to mimic and belie 
their powers ; as we see it was in the case of Simon 
the Magician. It graciously pleased the Holy Spirit, 
therefore, amidst the bounty of these gifts, to bestow 
one, whose property it was to bring all the otliers to 
tha test,t> l»y the virtue which the possessor of it had, 
of distinguishing between true* and false inspiration, 
where accidental ambiguity or designed imposture had 
made the matter doubtful or suspected. 

These ^fts, St. Paul tells us, were severally distri* 
buted amongst the Faithful. But the apostles them- 
selves, as Scripture leads us to conclude, had them all 
in conjunction ; exercised them in fuller measure ; sup- 
ported them by additional revelations :{;; and (as hath 

t itetx^tffsiq vviVfAurup—itciH^Krtq i« used in other places in tbig 
slgmficatiou — fih tU ^«Kp»«tK Jk«x«y«o'^6;», Rom. xiv. i. — w^aj 
twxptffip *a^5 Tf 1^ Kdxi, Heb. v. 14.— ^MWf*4Ttfir, of spirits or 
divine at^ations. And so the Author uses it, a little after, wttvfittiai, 

^^Q(fAuu C. 3^iv. 32. 

J iVow, Brethren^ If I fome unto you speaking with tongues, 
'iffhat shall J profit you, except I shall speak unto you either by 
Revelation, or by kMwledge, or by prophesying, or by doctrine, 
% Cor. xiy. 6. Aod this additional gift of Revelation, whiph con» 
vejFcd tjic further knowledge of God'» will in the Gospel, seems 
properly fo have been appropriated to the Ap#stles, with design 
(o dignify their office^ 

been 
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been provcid of one of them at least) possessed them 
by a more lasting title. 

But, for a fuller account of their nature and their 
i^je, we must have recourse to Scripture itself, which 
contains the history of their various fruits. And as 
the richest of these fruita is the inspiration of 
SCRIPTURE itself, I shall seliect this for the subject of 
what I have further to say of the primitive operations 
of the Holy Spirit; especially as thb hath, in these 
latter thnes^ been called in question* 



CHAP. V. 



WE may observe, that the Ministry of the Apostles 
consisted of these two parts: (i,) The temporary and 
occasional instructions of those Christians whom they 
had brought to the knowledge of, and faith in, Jesus, 
the Messiah: (2.) and the care of composing a writ- 
ten RULE for the direction of the Church throughout 
all ages. Now it being granted, because, by the his- 
tory of the Acts of the Apostles, it may be proved, that 
they were divinely inspired in the discharge of the tem- 
porary part ; it must be very strong evidence indeed 
which can induce an unprejudiced man to suspect, that 
they were left to themselves in the execution of the 
other. Thehr preaching could only profit their contem^ 
poraries : For instructions conveyed to future ages by 
tradition are soon lost and forgotten ; or, what is worse, 
polluted and corrupted with fables. It is reasonable 
therefore to think, 'that the church was provided with 
a WRITTEN RULE. The good providence of God hath 
indeed made this provision. And the Scriptures of 
the New Testament have been received by all the 
Faithful, as divine Oracles, as the inspired dictates of 
the Holy Spirit; till superstition extending the notion 

of 
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of inspiration to an extravagant lengtli,. over-cautious 
Believers joined with Libertines, who had taken advan-* 
tage of the others' folly, to deny or bring in questioa 
all inspiration whatever. For extremes beget each 
Qther; and when thus begotten, tliey are suffered, in 
order to preserve the balance of the moral systetn, as 
frequently to support as to destroy one another ; that, 
while they subsist, each may defeat the mischiefs which 
the other threatens; and when they M\, both of then^ 
may fall together. 

i shall therefore take upon me to expose the extra- 
vagance of either folly ; and then endeavour to settle 

the TEUZ NOTION OF ScRJPTURE INSPIRATION. 

1 . We have seen how fully gifted the apostles were 
for the business of their mission. They worked mira- 
cles, they spake with tongues, tliey explained mysteries, 
they interpreted prophecies, they discerned die true 
from the f^lse pretences to the Spirit ; And all this^ 
for the temporary and occasional discharge of their 
ministry. Is it possible then, to suppose them to bo 
deserted by their divine Inlightener when they sat 
down to the other part of their work ; to frame a rule 
for the lasting service of the church ? Can we believe 
that thiat Spirit, which so bountifully assisted them in 
their assemblies, had withdrawn himself when they re-, 
tired to their private oratories; or that when their 
speech was with all power y their writings should con- 
vey no more than the weak and fallible dictates of 
human knowledge? To suppose the endowments of 
the Spirit to be so capriciously bestowed, would make 
it look more like a mockery thap a gift. And, to believe 
all this would be a harder task than what (the Deist 
tells us) religious credulity imposes .on us. No candic^ 
l^an therefore wijj be bs^ckwaril to conclude, that what 

power? 
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powers the apostles had for the temporary use of their 
Ministry, they had, at least in as large a measure, for 
the perpetual service of the church. 

2. St. Paul, M'here he recommends the study of the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, to Timothy, expressly 
declai'cs them to be inspiked, in that general propo- 
sition, Jll Scripture is given by inspiration of God*. 
Now if in the Mosaic dbpensation, the written rule 
was given ui) inspiration of God, where the church* 
was conducted in every step, at first by oracular res- 
ponses, and afterwards by a long series and continued 
succession of Prophets ; and all this under an extra- 
ordinary administration of Providence, such as might 
well seem to supersede tlie necessity of a scriptural in- 
spiration ; how confidently may we conclude, that the 
same divine Goodness would give the infallible 
GUIDE of an inspired Scripture to tiie Christian Church, 
where the miraculous influence of the Holy Spirit is 
supposed to have ceased with the apostolic ages, and 
where the administration of Providence is only ordi-^ 
nary ? Nor f:an it be said, that what St. Paul predi- 
cates of »fenj5/wre must be confined to the Law (whose 
very name bdeed implies inspiration), and what is 
prefatory to it : since the largeness of ^is terms, all 
Scripture^ extends to the whole canon of the Old 
Testament, as tlien received by the two churches. 
And this general expression' was the more expedient, 
as the historic writings did not either by their nature, 
like the Prophetic, or by their name, like the Legale 
necessarily imply their coming immediately from God. 
The Canonical books of the Old Testanient, therefore, 
being inspired, Reason directs u^ to expect the same 
quality iq the New, And, as in the Old^ amongst 

*^ % Tim, iii. le. 
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several occasional writings, there was the fdndamental 
record, or the great charteu of the Pentateuch ; 
and in the Volumes of tlie Prophets, the Oracular pre- 
dictions of the future fortunes of the Church to the 
TittST coming of the Messiah ; so, in the JVbw, there 
IS, besides the occasional Epistles, the authentic 
Record or great charter of the Gospel*Covenant; 
and in the Revelations of St John, the same divine 
predictions continued to the second coming of the 
Saviour of the world. 

3. The reason of the thing likewise supports us in 
concluding for this inspiration. An universal Rule of 
human conduct implies a.^ unlimited an obedience : 
the nature of such a Rule requiring it to be received 
entire ; and to be observed in every article. But 
when once it is supposed to come to us, though frorti 
heaven, yet not immediately, but through the canal 
of an uninspired instrument, liable to error both in 
the receiving and in* the dispensing of it, men would 
be perpetually tempted to own just as much as, and 
no more than, they liked to believe, or were disposed 
to practise ; and to reject the rest as a mere human 
imposition. Nay the very reasons which the writers 
against this inspiration give us, why it is not afforded, 
seem to shew the necessity why it should : such as the 
imperfect knowledge that the Apostles had of* the 
genius of Christianity ; their disputes and differences 
with one another ; their mistakes in matters of easy 
prevention, though of little consequence, &c. For if 
the composers of a Ride of Faith for the universal 
Church were thus naturally defective in historic and 
reli^ous knowledge. What security could we have 
for their not misleading us in things of moment, unle«s 
prevented by the guard and guidance of the Holy 

Spirit, 
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Spirit^ while they engaged themselves in this important 
task? 

I am enough sensible of the weakness and folly of 
tliat kind of reasoning which concludes from right to 
foot ; and assumes, that because a thing is imagined 
to be expedient^ useful, or necessary in God a moral 
Government, that therefore he hath indeed made pro- 
vision for it. Thus the Papal Doctors, id tlieir argu- 
ments for the standing power of Miracles and the 
appointment of an infallible guide^ having endeavoured 
to shew that the first is necessary for those withmit^ 
and the second for those within^ would draw us to 
conclude with them, that the true church hath, in 
fact, the exercise and use of miracles and infalli- 
bility. 

, But the cases are widely different. It is by no mean* 
agreed, tliat the Church, after the apostolic ages, was 
in the possession of so large a portion of the Holy 
Spirit as to enable either this pretended head, or its 
MEMBERS, to cxert the powers in question: Whereas 
it is confessed by all, that at the time these Scrip- 
tures were written, the composers of them were di- 
vinely inspired for the occasional work of the ministry t 
and the only question in dispute is, whether that Spirit 
which aided them in defending the Gospel before the 
tribunals of Kings and Magistrates * — in working mi* 
racl.eS; •before the ^ multitude of Unbelievers--^and in 
propliesying and explaining mysteries to the assemblies 
of the faithful — whether this Spirit, 1 say, did accom* 
pany, or desert them, when they retired within them* 

• ^ And when they bring you unto the Sj/nagogues, and unto Ma^ 
gistrates and Powers, take ye no'fkought koiu or ^vhai thing pe $hall 
onsmeTf or what ye shall say : for the Holy Ghost shall teach you 
ia the same hour what ye oiight to say. Luke xii. 11,112. 
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selves, to compose a rule of faith for the per* 
petual service of the Churcli ? 

4. But, lastly, we have the clear testihiony of Scrip- 
ture for this inspiration. And though the bearing 
witness to itself* might be reasonably objected in an 
argument addressed to Unbelievers, yet being here 
inforced against such of the faithful who doubt or 
hesitate concerning the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment, it hath all the propriety we can desire. 

I venture therefore to say, that St. Paul, in the 
general proposition quoted above, which affirms that 
all Scripture is given by inspiratioji of God f, ne* 
cessarily includes the scriptures in question ; what it 
predicates of all Scripture taking in the new as wdl as 
old; as well that which was to be written, as that 
which was already collected into a canon. For the 
term, Sqripture^ as tlie context leads us to under- 
stand it, is general, and means a religious rule, per- 
fect in its direction, for the conduct of human life, 
in befief and practice : it being under this idea that 
he recommends the Scriptures to Timothy. The 
assertion therefore is universal, and amountsTio this, 
** That dk^ine inspiration is an essential quality of 
every Scripture, which constitutes the law or bctle 
of a religion coming from God." 

On the whole then, we conclude, that alltfte Scrip- 
tures of' the New Testament were given by inspiration 
y^ God. And thus the prophetic promise of our 
blessed Master, that the Comforter should abide with 
us for eber\ was eminently fulfilled. For tbou^, ac- 
cording to the promise,; his ordinary ihftueiice occa- 
nooally ai^^ts the fdthliil of ^all ages, jet his constant 

♦ If J hear v^nessifmyse^, mywitnm w f^t frz/c. John yj 31. 

* abode 
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abode and supreme illumination is in the sacred Scrip* 
tures of the New Testament*. 

* The late Mr. William Law, who obscured a good under* 
staiidiug by the fumes of the rankest enthusiasm, and depraved a 
sound judgment, still further^ by the prejudices he took up against 
all sobriety in religion, seized the above paragraph^ as he found 
it detached from the discourse in a quotation mad^ of it, by an 
ingenious writer ; and thus descants upon it : " Dn Warburlon's 
'* doctrine is this, that the inspired books of the New Testament 
" is the Comforter or Spirit of truth and Illuminator^ which is 
^' meant by Christ's being always with the Church. Let us 
** therefore put the Doctor's doctrine into the letter of the tcxt^ 
^ which will best show how true or false it is, Christ saith. If 
" any man love wie, nty Father will love him^ and zoe will come unto 
•< him^ and make our abode uith htm. That is, according to the 
" Doctor's theology, certain books of Scripture will come to hiro, 
** and make their abode with him; for he expresslyjcofifineth the 
*^ constant abode and supreme iltamination of God to the holy 
*' Scriptures. Therefore (horrible to say) God's inward presence, 
<( his OPERATING POWER OF LIFE and light in our souls, ht» 
** dwelling in us, and we in him, is something of a lower nature, 
** that only may occasionally happen, and has less of God in k 
'* than the dead letter of Scripture, which alone is the constant 
« abode and suprane illufhination^ Miserable fruits of a para- 
" doxical genius T — A hwnble, earnest^ and afcctiorraie Address to 
the Clerg^^ p. 69, 70. 

This poor man, whether misled by his fanaticism or his spleen, 
has here fallen into a trap which his folly laid for his maiice4 
In the discourse, from whence the paragraph so severely handled 
is taken, I treated distinctly of these two branches of the Hofy 
Spirit; 1. As he illuminates the wilder standing under the title of 
the Spirit of truth, 3. As he rectifies the will under the title of 
the Co«?/brter; by" the first of which, he establishes wr faiik-^ 
and by the .second, he perfects our obedhnte. ^ 

Now it is under the first branch ia which this obnoxious 
paragrs4>h is found. So that common sense and coaunon honesty 
.x<4uy«, that when T say, the constant abode and supreme Hliimi* 
fiation rf the Holjf Spirit is in the Sacred Scriptures (f the Na$ 
Testamini, I should be understood to mean, that he is there oidy 
^ as the UluTninator of the understandings the estabtisher ofourfkM. 
But Mr. Law applies my words to the other branch of his office,. 
at the rectifier of the ffUlf the perfecter of obediente ; and so^ 
tnak^s my obfervttion nonsense iti ordento atiMigiirit of iinpbty. 
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CHAP^ VI. 

IT remains only to be considered, in what sense we 
are to understand this in^iration? 

A spurious opinion, begotten in the Jewish church 
by superstition, and nursed up by mistaken piety in 
the Christian, hath almost passed into an article of 
faith, ^^ That the language of Scripture was dictated 
by the Holy Spirit in such sort that the writers were 
but the passive organs through ,which every word and 
letter were conveyed." And as superstition seldoni 
knows where to stop, the Mahometans improved upon 
tliis fancy, ^nd represented their Scriptures as sent 
them down from Heaven ready written. Having got 
into so fair a train, the next theological question in 
honour of the Alcoran was, whether it was created or 
uncreated; and the orthodox determination, we may 
be sure, was in favour of the latter. But it was a rab" 
binical hyperbole, concerning the unvariable reading 
of the copies of the Law, which seems to have given 
the Mahometan doctors a hint for this last conceit^ 
concerning the physical nature of the Alcoran *• 

But there are many objections to that idea of or* 
ganic inspiration, which mistaken piety hath adopts. 

1. It would be putting the Holy Spirit on an imne* 
cessary employment ; for much of diese sacred volutaaes 

* Orobio, speaking the language of the Ral^bins, 8ay8,-^Liber 
Mosis est ita perfectus et purus, atqne ab erroribus di^ui, «b 
^jii8 conditore per tot secula varus in i^ttiofiibttt servalHi, v/t 
cteter^ naturalid qtuft Peus non corruptiom exposita cr^xit ; v^ 
Cosli, S6l et Astra, quae a sua formatione non majore ProTidentia 
incorrupta, servantur et subsistunt, qiwun divini legis libri, qui 
nunquam aliquam mutationem expert^ fiteivot. -A^Kft LWib^ ' 

Vox. Vm^ T bt% 
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being historical, and of facts and discourses which had 
fallen under the observation of the writers, they did 
not need his immediate assistance to do this part of 
their business for them. 

2. Had the Scriptures been written under this or- 
ganic inspiration, there must have been the most per- 
fect agreement amongst the four Evangelists, hi every 
circumstance of the smallest fact ' But we see there 
is not this perfect agreement In some minute par- 
ticulars, which regard neither faith nor manners, neither 
the truth nor certainty of the History in general, the 
several writers vary from one another. A variation, 
which, though it discredits the notion of an organic 
inspiration, yet (which is of much more importance) 

- supports the fidelity of the historians ; as it sliews that 
tliey did not write in concert, or copy from one an- 
other ; but that each described the proper impressions 
which the same facts had made upon himself. 

3. Were this the true idea of Scripture-inspiration; 
that each writer was but tlie mere organ of the Spirit, 
the phraseology or turn of expression had been on« 
and the same throughput all the sacred books written 
in the same language: wlipereas we find it to be very 
different and various; aUvays corresponding to Jjx^ 
conditions, tempers, and capacities of the wTiters. 

4. Lastly,^^ the vei'y words of Scripture nnist, in 
this case, have been preserved, throughout all age% 
perfectly pure and free from the con*uptions and 
mistakes of transcribers. For if it were expedient, 
-tisefd,' and sorting with the views of divine wisdom. 
that every word and letter should be inspired, it was 
equally expedient that every word and letter should be 
preserved uncorrupt ; otherwise the Holy Spirit would 
appear to have laboured in vain. Now general ex- 
; -^ 22 perience 
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perience assures us, that this is not the case ; frequent 
transcribing hath occasioned numerous variations in 
woitls and phrases, throughout all the Scriptures of the 
New Testament But though this oppose9 the notion 
of organic inspiration, yet the harmless nature of the 
variations, which never disturb the sense, nor obscurd 
a single proposition of Faith, or precept of good mvn^ 
ners, affords us a noble instance of the gracious pro- 
vidence of God, in bringing down to us those Scrip- 
tures, destined for an infallible ruk, incorrupt and 
entire, in all essential and even material points; 
though, after escaping the impure hands of so many 
outrageous bigots, schismatic visionaries, and heretical 
seducers, they had a long journey still to run, through 
the dark cloisters of dreaming superstition, and of 
istnorance but half awake- 

From all this we conclude, that tlie notion of organic 
inspiration must needs be false : and yet we have proved 
it to be an undoubted truth, that the Scriptures of 
the New Testament were given hy the inspiration of 

God. 

' ' ' ' ■ ■- 

CHAP. VII. 

LET us consider, then, in what sense this inspira' 
tion is to be understood. — From the premises we can 
deduce no other notion of it but this, " That the Holy 
Spirit so directed the \\&c\s of these writers, that no cop* 
siderable error should fall from them : — by enlightening 
them with his immediate influence in all such matters 
as were necessary for the instruction of the Churchy 
end which, either through ignorance or prejudice, they 
would otherwise have represented imperfectly, paJ- 
tially, or falsely; and by preservbg them by the more^ 
ordinary means of providence^ from any mistakes of 

T 2 consequence; 
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consecjuttKrc, concerning those thii^ whereof they 
bad acquti^ a competenft knowledge by the common 
W5|y of information. In a word, by watching over th^n 
incessantly ;. but with so suspended a hand^ as permit-: 
t(sd the use, and left them to the guidance, of th^ir own 
focuWes, while they kept clear of error ; and then only 
interposing when, without this divine assbtance, they 
WHMrid have be^n in dang^ of falling," 
. This seems to be the true idea of the inspiration in 
question. This only doth agree with all appearances ; 
and will fully answer the purpose of an inspired writing, 
which is to afford an infallible rule for the direc-^ 
tion of the Catholic Church. 

But it is not only Jhe nature and genius, the state 
Itnd condition of Holy Scripture, which support this 
idea of inspiration : the express words of its composers 
lead to \be same conclusion. St. Peter, speaking of 
the Epistles of his fellow-labourer St. Paul, uses this 
temperate expression concerning their inspiration ; he 
Igjith written to you, says he, according to tht wisdom 
given unto him ^ : Now, as on the one hand, by the 
character of this unsdom^ which is said to be given, 
we must conclude it to be that wisdom coming imme- 
diately from above; so, from this account of the 
Apoi^le's free use of it, who employed it as the regu- 
lator of his thoughts and conceptions, we must conclude 
on the other, that there was no inspiration ruling 
irresistibly, fiirtiaer than to secure the writer from «rror 
and, mistake. Ami the diflSidence with which the 
Apostle himself speaks, pn a certain occasion f, con* 
ceming his inspiration, shews that it could not be 
organic, for this species excludes dil doubt and uncer^ 
tainty concerning its presence. 

- * KATA tif flwrw AO®EIlAN £r«ffcir-— « t*«ft. Hi. 1$. 

But 
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But it may be said, th^t, on this Aiodea^^tod idea of 
inspiration, we sliall never be able to djstingiaisb which 
parts were written under the imnoedidte. ioflu^Bce of 
the Spirit, and which were the product of huo^io kitfmr 
ledge only. What if we sliall not ? Where is thie 
mischief or inconvenience? While all we want to know 
is, that every sentence of Scripture, which but remotely 
concerns either faith or practice, is infallibly ti'ue. It 
is of little consequence to us to be instructed how or m 
what manner that truth came to be secured: whether 
by direct inspiration : or by that virtual superintend- 
ence of the Spirit, which preserved the writers of it 
from error. Scripture is the rule of Christian conduct ; 
and if the rule be known to be unerring, this is all that 
is wanting to effectuate its end.. 

And yet I am persuaded, licentious men have beea 
the forwarder to contend for this moderated insphatioa, 
under the idea of a partial one, on the pleasing fancy 
that it Mould support them in believing no more tbaa 
suited with their principles or their practice. But, 
what hath been obsei-ved on thia head sufficiency ex^ 
poses the vanity of all such idle contrivances to let 
men loose from any part of their faith or duty. For, 
be it admitted that this or that particular doctrine as 
precept was not delivered under the immediate influ-. 
ence of the Holy Spirit, but was conveyed to posterity^ 
in the common way of history, as the writer received 
it from his Master, yet thia takes nothing at aU fro» 
tliat certainty of truth which alteijds dircctcr iospirar 
tion; since the rational idea of a jbor/wf/ influence imr 
plies, that the Spirit so watched over the authors of the 
New Testament, and so guided their peas, as to admiit 
no mixture of material error in those parts where they 
discharged w more tbaa the funetion of cttdinaiy 
historians. 

T 3 la 
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In a nvord, it imports us little to be solicitous about 
the Scriptural delivert of Gospel truths ; whetlier 
they be conveyed to us by means merely human, or 
by the more powerful workings of the Holy Spirit, so 
long as we are assured that Divine Providence guaided 
that delivery from all approach of error. But then 
let us observe, that this is a very different thing from 
the ORiGiNE of the truths themselves : for on this latter, 
the reality of our religion, indeed, depends ; the very 
nature of it consisting in this, that the doctrines which 
it teacheth be not only truths simplv, but trutlis 
REVEALED from Hcaveu. And indeed, even with 
regard to the delivery ^ when the writers propose any 
UtiXTigoi faith ox practice^ explanatory of what their 
Master taught, and not explicitly contained in his 
words, we must needs conclude, that so far forth they 
were under the immediate direction of the Holy Spirit, 
who was to^ teach them all things: and this influence 
the Apostle calls, speaking by revelation *. 

Thus we see the advantages resulting from a pa rti a l 
INSPIRATION, as here contended for and explained. It 
answers all the ends of a Scripture universally and 
organically inspired, by producing an unerring rIi le 
of Faith and Manners ; and, besides, obviates all those 
objections to inspiration which arise from the too hi<yh 
notion of it : such as trifling enors in ciixumstances of 
small impoitance; for the least error is inconsistent 
with organic inspiration, but may well stand with a 
virtual and co-operating influence i such again, as the 
various readings in tl)e several transcripts; and the 
irarioqs styles amongst the several autfiors of Scrip- 
tere; inconsistencies which would never have been 
permitted, and contrarieties which could never have 
Jmppened, under universal inspiration} but which 
* ••r M f^?V ?w»Xw l» A^JOKAATTEJ. u Cor. xiv. 6. 
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are the natural and harmless consequences of the 

PARTIAL. 

In a word, by admitting no more than this lower kind 
of inspiration, so warmly contended for (and in terms 
as vague and indeterminate as the Scepticism of the 
users) by iwen who were in hopes that the admission 
of it would end in no inspiration at all, we secure and 
establish the infallible word of Scripture; and free it 
from all tliose embarrassing circumstances which have 
been so artfully and disingenuously tlirovvn out to its 
discredit 



CHAP. VIII. 



BUT there is no idea of an inspired IScripture, which 
libertine men have not perverted to serve their evil 
purposes. Thus, when their own idea of a partial 
inspiration hath failed in this servke, they have tried 
what miscl)iei that other, of our invention, an organic 
inspiralioUy was likely to produce. In order to this, 
they have laid it down as a proposition not likely to 
be contested, " tliat, on this idea, the work inspired 
could be no other than a perfect model of eloquence, 
pm-e, deary noblCy and qfecting beyond th€ force of 
common speech.'' To this, it was thought enough to 
shew, that their principle was ialse ; that, in the com- 
posiiion of sacred Scripture, there \ias no organic 
ijupiration : and this, 1 presume, I have sufficiently 
performed. 

But, luckily fi>r their purpose, thsre is another cif- 
eumstance in the dispensation of Grace, which restores 
tbcir objection, coacerniag a perfect model of eloquence, 
to its native force. TC>5 circumstance therefore is now 
to be considered ; the yse wade of it, fairly repre- 

x4 sentedj 
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seated; and the proper reasoning applied, to enervate 
its new recovered force. 

J The circumstance is this : Sevend books of the New 
Testament are written by persons m ho acquired the 
knowledge of the Greek tongue by miraculous infusion^ 
as at the day of Pentecost. '^ Now the Holy Ghost, 
say they, could not but inspire the purest Greek, and 
the tnost perfect eloquence in the use of it ; whatever 
they wrote therefore in any future time, in this lan^ 
guage, must needs bear these marks of its celestial 
birth, whether they were assisted in the composition 
by the Holy Spirit, or whether they wrote upon the 
fund of their formerly acquired knowledge. But the 
language of all the books of the New Testament is 
utterly rude and barbarous, and savours nothing of so 
high an original." 

The learned person (whose reasoning against the 
duration of the inspired knowledge of language on the 
day of Pentecost, hath been considered above) lends 
the Libertine these arms, in his concluding argument, 
in support of that notion ; which argument I have re- 
served to be considered in this place. 
• ** If we allow (says he) the gift to be lasting, we 
** must conclude that some at least of the books of 
^ Scripture were in this inspired Greek. But (says he) 
^ we should naturally expect to find an inspired lan- 
** guage to be such as is worthy of God ; that is, pure, 
" clear, noble, and affecting, even beyond the force of 

* common speech ; since notliing can come from God 
** but what is perfect in its kind. In short, the purity 
•' of Plato, and the eloquence of Cicero. Now (con- 
*' tinues he) if we try the apostolic langu^e by this 
*• rule, we shall be so far from ascribing it to God, 
•^ Aat we shall scarce think it worthy of Man, that is, 
** of the liberal and polite ; it being utterly rude and 

*^ barbarous 
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^^ barbarous, and abounding with 6vei?y &uU Aat e^a 
^^ possibly deform a language^ And though some 
'^ writers, prompted by a false zeal, Imve attempted 
^^ to d^nd the purity of the Scripture^Greek,- their 
" labour has been idly employed *." 

These triumphant observations are founded on two* 
propositions, both of which he takes for granted ; and 
yet neither of them is true. 

1. The cme. That an inspired langui^ must needft 
be a language of perfect eloquence. — 2* The other« 
That eloquence is something coaxial and essential 
to human speech. — I sliall shew the falsehood of both. 

With regard to the first proposition, I will be bold 
to affirm, Aat were the Style of the New Testamem: 
exactly such as his very exaggerated account of it 
would persuade us to believe, namely, that it is utterly 
ntde md barbarom, and aboufiding with every fauH 
that can possibly deform a language^ this is so far 
from proving such languc^e not divinely inspired, that 
it is one certain mark of this original 

I will not pretend to point out which books of the 
New Testament were or were not composed by those 
who had the Greek tongue thus miraculously iitfused 
into them ; but this I will venture to say, that the 
style of a writer so inspired, who had not (as tiiese 
writers had not) afterwards cultivated his kpowledge of 
the language on the principles of Grecian eloquence, 
would be precisely such as we find it in the books of 
the New Testament 

For, if this only be allowed, which no one, I think, 
will contest with me, that a strange language acquired 
by illiterate men, in the ordinary way, would be full 
of the idioms of their native tongue, just as the Scrip- 

♦ Dr. Middleton'i r«q3/ on the &ift ofT^ngucs^ Work*, vol. ii. 
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ture-Greek is observed to be full of Syria^ms and 
Hebraisms ; how can it be pretended, by those who 
reflect upon the nature of language, that a strange 
tongue divinely infused into illiterate men, like that 
at the day of Pentecost, could have any other proper- 
ties or conditions? 

Let us weigh these cases impartially* Every lan- 
guage consists of two distinct parts ; the single terms, 
and the phrases and idioms. The lirst, as far as con- 
cerns appellatives especially, is of mere arbitrary im- 
position, though on artificial principles common to all 
men : The second arises insensibly, but constantly, 
from the manners, customs, and tempers of those to 
whom the language is vernacular ; and so becomes, 
though much less arbitrary (as what the Grammarians 
call congruity is v^otq> concerned in this part than in 
the otlier), yet various and different as the several 
tribes and nations of mankind. The first '^therefore is 
unrelated to every thing but to the genius of language 
in general : the second hath an intimate connexion with 
the fashions, notions, and opinions of that people. only, 
to whom the language is native. 

Let us consider then the constant way which illiterate 
men take to acquire the knowledge of a foreign tongue. 
Do they not make it their principal, and, at first, &eir 
only study, to treasure up in their memcwy tlie signifi- 
cation of the terms ? Hence, when they come to talk 
or write in the speech thus acquired, their language is 
found to be full of their own native idioms. And thus 
it will continue, till, by long use of the strange tongue, 
^nd specially by long acquaintance with tho owners 
of it, they have imbibed tlie particular genius of the 
language. 

Suppose then tlii? fofrigq tongue, instead of bemg 

tbu$ gr^ually introduced into the minds of these illite-r 

^V' :0 \ ^ rate 
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rate men, was instantaneously infused into them } the 
operation (though not the very mode of operatmg) 
beiiig the same, must not the effect be the same, let 
the cause be never so different? Without question. 
The divine impression must b^ made either by fixing 
the terms or single words only and their signification 
in the memory ; as, for instance, Greek terms corres* 
ponding to the Syriac or Hebrew ; or else, together^ 
with that simple impression, another must be made, 
to inrich the mind witli all the ideas which go towards 
the composing the phrases and idioms of the language., 
so inspired : But this latter impression seems to re- 
quire, or rather indeed implies, a previous one, of the 
tempers, fashions, and opinions of the people to whom 
the language is native, upon the minds of those to 
whom the language is thus imparted; because the 
phrase and idiom arises from and is dependent on the 
manners arising from thence : and therefore the force 
of expression can be understood only in proportion to 
the knowledge of those manners : and understood they 
were to be : the Recipients of this spiritual gift being 
not organical Canals, but rational Dispensers. So that 
this would be a waste of miracles without a sufficient 
cause ; the Syriac or Hebrew idiom, to which the Dis- 
ciples were enabled of themselves to adapt the words 
of the Greek or any other language, abundantly serving 
every useful purpose, all which centered in the commu- 
nicating of CLEAR INFORMATION. We COUcludc, 

therefore, that what was thus inspired was the terms, 
together with that grammatic congruity in tlie use 
of them, which is dependent thereon. In a word, to 
suppose such kind of inspired knowledge of strange 
tongues as includes all the native peculiarities, which, 
if you will, you may call their elegamies (for the more 
n language is coloured by the character and manners 
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of the native users^ th^ more elegant it is esteemed) ; 
to suppose this, is, as I have said, an ignorant fency, 
and repugnant to reason and experience. 

Now, tiom what hath been observed, it follows^ that 
if the style of the New Testament were indeed derived 
from a language divinely infused as on the day of Pen- 
tecost, it must be just such, with regard to its style, 
which, in fact, we find it to be ; that is to say, Greek 
terms very frequently delivered in Syriac and Hebrew 
idiom. 

The conclusion from the whole is this, that a nominal 
or local barbarity of style (for that this attribute, when 
applied to style, is no more than nominal or local, will 
be clearly shewn under our next head) is so far from 
being an objection to its miraculous acquisition, that it 
is one mark of such extraordinary original. 

But the learned writer is so perfectly satisfied that 
this barbarity of style, which claims the title of inspired, 
is a sure mark of imposture, that he almost ventures 
to fcTCtel, it will prove the destruction of tliose preten- 
sions, as it did to the Delphic Oracles. The parallel, 
he drinks, is a curiosity ; and so do I ; therefore the 
reader shall have it just as he himself has dressed it up. 
** It is somewhat curious to observe, that there was a 
" controversy of the same kind amongst the Ancient 
^* Heathens, concerning the style and composition of 
" the Delphic Oracles. For as those Oracles were 
*^ delivered in verse, and the verses generally rude and 
** harsh, and offending frequently both in the exactness 
** of metre and propriety of language, so men of sense 
" easily saw that they could not be inspired by, the 
^* Deity: others, on the contigiry, blinded by their 
" prejudices, or urged by their zeal, to support the 
*' credit of the popular superstition, constantly main* 
*< t^ined| th^at the verses were really beautiful and 
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'^ noble, and worthy of God ; and that the contrary 
" opinion flowed from a false delicacy and sickly taste^ 
*' which relished no poetry, but what was soft and 
*' sweet ; and breathing nothing, as it were, but spices 
*^ and perfumes. The dispute howevw seems to have 
^^ been compounded, and a distinction found, in which' 
" all parties acquiesced, by allowing wwe sort ofinspir 
** raticm^ and divine authority to the matter of the 
** Oracle^ but leaving all the rest to the proper talents 
" and faculties of the Prophetess: who being tired at 
" last with the continual labour of verifying, began to 
** utter her Oracles in prose, till the whole imposture 
" fell by degrees into an universal contempt, and so 
** finally expired *." 

A sad story ! But, happily, the essential differences 
between these oracular pretensions, and those of the 
Christian Evangelists (all of which the learned Writer 
has' thought proper to overlook), will ease us of our 
fears ; for any one of these diflferences is sufficient to 
shew, that though the objection may hold good against 
the Heathen Oracles, yet it has not the least force 
against Scripture inspiration. 

1. !l^irst then the Delphic Oracles were supposed t^ 
proceed from the fabled God of verse, who having, 
according to the popular opinion, inspired his Pa^tt 
as well as Prophets^ there was, in the writings of the 
most authentic of the former, a model of divine eloi^ 
quence, on which the pretensions of. the latter might 
4>e estimated. But Scripture inspiration came profe3* 
sedly from a Deity who had declared that his tfmughtt 
fife n»t cur thoughts, neither ar^ oar ways his ways^ 
Far as the heavens are lugher (han the eartlu &c. f 

• E$iay on the Gift of Tongues, vol. ii. of Middleton's Works, 
pp. 91, 9a. t I»*i«h Iv. i 9- j 
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2. The Delphic Oracles were delivered in verse or 
measure; for the composition of which, tliere were 
established rules, formed on the writings of the ancient 
Poiets : when therefore this species of eloquence was 
employed by the Delphic Proplietcss, if she conformed 
not to the established rules, but offended against the 
metre, which her own God originally inspired, she 
might be fairly adjudged an impostor. But the in- 
spired Penman disclaimed all models of human elo- 
quence, and the enticing words of mans wisdom. 

3. The Delphic Prophetess was a mere organ, her 
Prophecies being delivered in a fit of ecstacy, when 
the presence of the God was supposed to obliterate 
all the impressions of human ideas ; so that every iota 
w^as to be placed to the account of the inspiring God. 
But it was just otherwise with such as were actuated 

'by the Holy Spirit: These, in the very moments of 
inspiration, still retained the free use of themselves, 
and continued masters of their rational and persuasive 
faculties; the Spirits of the Prophets (as St. Paul in- 
forms us, who spoke from his own experience) wei^e 
subject to the Prophets * .' The Pagan Zealots there- 
fore grossly prevaricated, when, to cover tbe imposture 
of the Delphic Oracle, they conipromised the matter 
with their adversaries, by allowing some sort of inspi^ 
ration, and divine autkoiity, but leaving all the rest 
to the proper talents and faculties of the Prophetess. 
But tlie Defenders of our holy Religion, when they 
«ay the same tiling in defence of sacred Scripture, do 
neither prevaricate nor compromise; they advance^ 
and they adhere to, a reasonable and consistent by po^ 
thesis ; whidii in an examination of the present state 
of the books of the New Testament as transmitted 

* 1 Cor, xiv. 3^. . s 
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down to U3 from the earliest antiquity, I have sheun 
to be actually supported by fact 

On the whole, then, we need not be too much 
alarmed at tiie hint which the learned Writer hath 
here given us, in the fate of the Delphic Oracles^ 
though never so tragically related : — The Prophetess^ 
tired at last with the contiintal labour of va^sifyhig^ 
began to utter her oracles in prose, till the whole 
imposture fell by degrees into an universal contempt ^ 
and so finally expired; I say we need not be much 
alarmed at this catastrophe, because our Oracles hold 
nothing in common with the Delphic; and because 
the disgrace brought upon these was derived neither 
from their bad verse nor barbarous prose ; but from 
very different causes ; which the learned Person either 
did not know, or at least did not care that his Header 
should. 

In a word, there is but one single mark of re- 
semblance in all tliis ostentatious parallel ; and that 
does not lie between the F^agan and Christian Oracles, 
but between their Defenders ; who, with equal indis- 
cretion, contended for pu^nty, elegance, and beauty 
of style, where in one case it was not to be found, 
the u ';h pretended to; and in the other, neither pre- 
tended to, nor found. The defenders of the Delphic 
Oracles^ tlie learned Person thus describes, that^ 
blinded by their prejudices, or urged by their zeal to 
support the credit of the popular superstition, they 
constantly maintained, that the verses were really 
beautiful and noble, and worthy of God; and that 
the contrary opinion flowed from a false delicacy, an^ 
sickly taste, which relished no poetry^ but what was 
soft and sweety ani breathing fwthing but spices anfl 
perfumes, — The Defenders of Scripture eloquence h^ 
had before represented in the same light — And 
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itMough some JVriterSy prompted by a false Zeal, hcpoe 
attempted to defend the purity of Scrip ture-G reek, 
their labours have been idly empkyed. 

Nothing, indeed, is more certain. Their labours 
have been very idly employed. One common delu- 
sion has misled the zealous defenders of all religions 
on this head, not only the Pagan and the Christian, 
but, as we have seen, the Mahometan likewise. And 
here let me observe, what is well worth our notice, 
that that common imbecility of our nature, which 
leads tlie professors of all Religions into the same 
specific absurdities of the marvellous, though without 
imitating one another, has (when blundering on, in 
the obscure of Superstition, or the blind blaze of 
Fanaticism) generally been more successful in the 
support of false Religion than of tlie true. Of this I 
have occasionally given divers instances elsewhere. 
One of them, which I just now chanced to mention, 
will deserve to be explained. The Maliometan Doc- 
tors were (with their Master) under this common de- 
lusion, that an inspired writing must needs be a per- 
fect model of eloquence. And they succeeded better 
than the Christian; for they had advantages which 
our zealots had iiot. For, first, Mahomet himself de- 
livered the Alcoran to his followers under this cha- 
racter ; and defied the master? of human eloquence 
to equal it j whereas the writers of Holy Scripture dis- 
claim all these fantastic advantages. Secondly, when 
Mahomet retailed his Alcoran, there was no acknovy- 
ledged model of Arabic eloquence; but yd^n thfe 
books of the New Testament were composed, there 
were many, and of tfie highest authority ; so that those 
told pretensions easily obtained, *and soon smoothed 
the way for its actually becoming such a model, 
Xastly, Enthusiasm, which had just done much greater 
, . things, 
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things, easily induced the Saracens to believe, that 
they saw what their Prophet so conficlently objected 
to their admiration, an all-perfect model pf eloquence 
in the Chapters of the Alcoran. And they believed 
so Idng till the book became in fact, what at first they 
had only fancied it, as real arid substantial a pattern 
of eloquence as any whatsoever ; a paradox, v^hich, 
like many others that I have had the odd fortune to 
advance, will presently be seen to be only anotlier 
name for Truth.^ But here in the North-west, our 
enthusiasm is neither so exalted, nor our habits so 
constant We have neither the knack of persuading 
ourselves so readily, nor the humour of sticking to a 
fashion so obstinately. 

However foolish then our Jake Zealots have shewn 
themselves in attempting to defend the purity of the 
Scripture Greek, it little became the learned Writer, 
of all men, to make them the subject of his derision ; 
since the satne false principle, which betrayed them 
into one extreme, hath misled him into anotlier. The 
principle I rtiean (and it has misled many besides) is 
that which lays it down for truth, That an inspired 
Scripture must be a model of perfect eloquence* 



CHAP. IX. 



THIS brings us to the learned Writer's second 
proposition, which I promised to examine; and on 
which the principle, here delivered, is founded. It 
is this, * 

2. That eloquence is something congenial and 
essential to human speech ; and inherent in the con- 
stitution of things. 

This supposes, that there is someccrtain archetype 
Vol. VIIL U in 
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in nature, to which that quality refers, and on which 
it is to be formed and modelled. And, indeed, ad- 
mitting this to be the case, one should be apt enough 
to conclude, that wlien tlie Author of Nature con* 
descended to inspire one of these plastic performances 
of human art, he would make it by tlie exactest 
pattern of the Archetype. 

But the proposition is fanciful and false. Eloquence 
is not congenial or essential to human speech, nor 
is there any Arche.type in nature to which iliat 
quality refers. It is accidental and arbitrary, and 
depends on custom and fashion : It is a mode of human 
communication which changes with the changing cli- 
mates of the earth ; and is as various and unstable as 
the genius, temper, and manners of its diversified in- 
habitants. For what is purity but the use of such 
terms, with their multiplied combinations, as the in- 
terest, the complexion, or the caprice of a Writer or 
Speaker of Authority hath preferred tp^ its equals ? 
What is ELEGANCE, but such a turn of idiom as a 
fashionable fancy hath brought into repute? And what 
is SUBLIMITY, but the application of such images, as 
arbitrary or casual connexions, rather than their own 
native grandeur, have dignified and ennobled ? Now 
Eloquence is a compound of these three qualities 
of Speech, and consequently must be as nominal and 
unsubstantial as its constituent parts. So that that 
mode of composition, which is a model of perfect 
eloquence to one nation or people, must appear extra* 
vagant or mean to another. And thus in fact it was. 
Indian and Asiatic Eloquence were esteemed hyper- 
bolic, unnatural, abrupt, and puerile, to the more 
phlegmatic inhabitants of Rome and Athens. And 
the Western Eloquence, in its turn, appeared nerve- 
less and effeminate, firigid or insipid, to the hardy and 
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inflamed imaginations of the East. Nay, what is 
more, each species, even of the most approved genus, 
changed its nature ^ith the change of clime and lan- 
guage; and the same expression, which, in one place, 
had the utmost simplicity ^ had, in another, the utmost 
sublime. 

Longinus reading these words in the Septuagint, 
God said. Let there be light, and there was light, and 
regulating his ideas on the genius of his own language, 
very acutely gave them as an example of the sublime. 
We may be sure the judgment of so accomplished a 
Critic would be eagerly laid hold on by our Doctor's 
zealous Divines, to exalt the credit of Moses's elocu- 
tion. Indeed, the sublime introduction to the book 
of Genesis passed, for a long time, unquestioned. 
At length Huetius and Le Clerc, more carefully at- 
tending to the original text, discovered that the words 
were so far from being sublime, that they were of the 
upmost simplicity ; and each of these Critics composed 
a long dissertation to support his opinion. So far 
was well ; but, not content with what they had done, 
they would needs prove that Longinus weis mistaken 
in his criticism of the Greek. This provoked the 
Poet Boileau, who had just translated that celebrated 
work, to support his Author's judgment; and (as he 
was in the same delusion with his adversaries) he did 
it by endeavouring to prove the sublime of the original 
expression. This furnished matter for answers and 
replies in abundance : Whereas, had the disputants 
but reflected, that the same expression, which in one 
language was highly sublime, might, in another, be 
extremely simple, the judgment of^ the Greek critic 
would have been confessed by Huetms and Le Clerc, 
and the biblical knowledge of these two learned In- 
terpreters allowed of by Boileau. As the reason of 

u 2 all 
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all rtiis serves to illustrate what is here advanced con- 
cerning the nature of eloquence^ I shall endeavour ta 
explain it. The ideas arising from the knowledge 
of the true God, and his attributes, were fariiiliar 
to^ Moses; and whenever ideas are familiar, they raise 
no emotion; consequently, the expression of sncb 
ideas will natumlly be cold and simple. There is^ 
the utmost simplicity in. tlie words — God saidy Let 
there be light y and there was light i and nothing but 
their simplicity would be seen ob felt by a Jewish 
Reader, to whom the same religious ideas were equally^ 
familiar. But let a Greek, brought up and educated 
in the grovelling and puerile notions which his national 
Theology produced and supported, let such a one, I 
say, raise himself witli pain, by the strong effort of a 
iiiperiorgcniusy, 

•^ To the first Good, first Perfect and first Fair," 

the new ideas^,. with which his mind is warmed and 
enlarged by the knowledge of the true God and his 
Attributes, naturally produce admiration ; and admi-r 
ration in a Genius, is the parent o{ sublime expression. 
So that when the subject is Creation, his point will be 
to convey the highest idea of Omnipotence : but tlie 
iefFect of divine power, immedfately following its vo- 
lition, gives that highest idea : tiierefore, in the midst . 
of his sublime conceptions, he will hardly tliink of any 
otkr words^ to convey them than-^Gorf smdj Let 
there be lights and there was light. And every Greek 
Reader, to whom the ideas of true Theology were as 
novel and unfamiliar as thoy were to the Writer, would 
naturally esteem that expression, which so grapliically 
describes the instatitaueous production of Omnipo- 
tence, to be infinitely SUB LI MK. 
Apply all this to the Book^ of the New Testa^ 

1 MENT^ 
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i^iENT, an authorized collection, professetTly designed 
for the rule and direction of mankind. Now such a 
rule denaanded that it should be inspired of God. 
But inspired writing, the Otyactoi^ say, implies the 
most perfect eloquence. What human model then was 
ithe Holy Ghost to follow? And a human model, of 
arbitrary consti'uction, it must needs be, because there 
was no other: Or if there were another, it would 
never suit the purpose, which was to make an im- 
4)ression on the minds and ,aftectjons:; and this im- 
|)ressipn, such an eloquence only as that which had 
gained the popular ear could effect. Should there- 
fore the eastern eloquence be employed? But this 
would be too inflated and gigantic for the JVes^. 
Should it be 4iie rcestern? But this would be too cold 
and torpid for the East. Or suppose the generic elo- 
•quence of the more j)oKshed Nations was to be pre- 
ferred, Which species of it w^as to be employed ? Tlie 
rich exuberance of the Asiatic Greeks, or the dry 
tconciseness of the Spartans? The pure and pdignai^t 
«ase and flowing sweetness of the Attic modulation, 
w the strength and grave severity of the Roman toner 
Or should all give way to tiiat African torrent, which 
arose from the fermented mixture of the dregs of 
Greece and Italy, and soon after overflowed the 
Church with theological conceits in a sparkling luxu- 
riancy of though and a sombrous rankness of expres- 
sion? Thus various were the specieses! all as much 
<decried by a different Genus, and each as much dis- 
liked by a different Species, as ihe eloquence of the 
iremotest East and West, by one smother. 

But it will be said, Are 'there not some more sub- 
iitantial principles of eloquence, common to all?-— 
Without doubt, there are. — Why then should not 
these hav€ been employed, to do credit to the Apos- 

u 3 tolic 
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tolic inspiration? For good reasons : respecting both the 
Speaker and the Hearers, For what is eloquence but a 
persuasive turn given to the elocution, to supply that 
inward, that conscious persuasion of the Speaker, so 
necessary to gain a fair hearing? But the first Preachers 
of the Gospel did not need a sucqedaneum to that 
inward conscious persuasion ! And what is the end 
of eloquence, even when it extends no further than 
to those more general principles, but to stifle reason, 
and inflame the passions? But the propagation of 
Christian Truths indispensably requires the aid of 
Reason, and requires no other humap aid. And 
Reason can never be fairly and vigorously exerted 
but in that favourable interval which precedes the 
appeal to the passions. These were the causes which 
forced the Masters of Eloquence to confess, that the 
utmost perfection of their art consists in keeping it 
concealed ; for that the ostentation of it seemed to 
indicate the absence. of Truth — Ubicunque ars osten- 
datuTj says the most candid atnd able of them all, 
Veritas abesse videatur^. Hence so many various 
precepts to make their most artificial periods appear 
artless. Now surely that was a very suspicious in- 
sti'ument for Heaven-directed Men, which, to preserve 
its credit, must pretend absence, and labour to keep 
out of sight. 

What, therefore, do our deas of fit and right tell 
us is required in the style of an universal Law ? Cer- 
tainly no n^ore than this — To employ those aids 
which are common to all Language as such ; and to 
reject what is peculiar to each^ as they are casually 
circumstanced. And what are these aids but clear- 
ness and PRECISION ? By these, the mind and senti- 
ments of the Composer are intelligibly conveyed to 
the Reader. These qualities are essential to language, 

♦ Quint, 1. ix. c, 3* 
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as it is distinguished from jargon : tbey are eternally 
the S8uiie, and independent on custom or fashion. 
To give a language clcarnesSy was the office of Phi- 
losophy ; to give it precmon, was the office of Grammar. 
Delinition performs the first service by a resolution of 
the ideas which make up the terms ; Syntaxis per- 
forms tlie second by a combination of the several parts 
of speech into a systematic congruity : these are tlie 
very things in language which are least positive, as 
being conducted on the principles of Metaphysics 
and Logic. Whereas, all besides, from the very 
power of the elements, and signification of the terms, 
to the tropes and figures of Composition, are arbi- 
trary; and, wha:t is more, as these are a deviation 
from those principles of Metaphysics and Logic, 
they are firequently vicious. This, the great Master, 
quoted above, fireely confesseth, where speaking of 
that ornamented speech, which he calls o-xtj/uaja A«J««f, 
he makes the following confession and apology — 
" esset enim onme Schema vitium, si non peteretur, 
" sed accideret. Verum auctoritate, vetustate, con- 
" suetudine, plerumque defenditur, saepe etiam ra- 
*' TioNE Q.UADAM. Idcoque cum sit a simplici 
" rectoque loquendi genere deflexa, virtus est, si 
" habet probabile aliquid quod sequatur * '* 

Now these qualities of clearness and precision^ so 
necessary to the communication of our ideas, emi- 
nently distinguish the writers of the New Testament ; 
insomuch that it -might be easily shewn, that whatever 
difficulties occur in the sacred volumes, they do not 
arise from any imperfection in the mode of conveying 
their ideas, occasioned by this local or nominal W* 
barity of style ; but either from the sublime or obscure 
nature of the things conveyed to the reader by words; 

♦ Quint 1. ix. c. 3. 
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or from the purposed cmiciseness of the writer; who, 
irt the occasional mention of any matter unrelated, or 
not essential, to the dispensation, always aflfects a stu- 
died brevity. 

But further ; suppose that, in some cases, an au- 
thentic Scripture, designed for a religious rule, de- 
manded this quality of local eloquence (for that, in 
general, it is not required, I have fully shewn above) ; 
let this, I say, be supposed, yet still it would not aflfect 
the case in hand, since it would be altogether unsuitable 
to the peculiar genius of the gospel. It might easily 
be known to have been the purpose of Providence 
(though such purpose had not been expressly declared), 
that the Gospel should bear all the substantial marks 
of its divine Original ; as well in the circumstances of 
its promulgation, as in the course erf its progress. To 
this end, the appointed Ministers of its conveyance 
were persons, mean and illiterate, and chosen from 
amongst the lowest of the people ; that when Sceptics 
and Unbelievers saw the world converted by ihejbol^ 
ishness of preaching, as the learned Apostle, in great 
humility, thinks fit to call it, they might have no pretence 
to ascribe the success, to the parts, the station, or the 
authority of the Preachers. Now had the language, 
infused into these illiterate men, been the sublime of 
Plato, or the eloquence of Tully, Provideiwe would 
have appeared to counteract its own measures, and 
defeat tlie purpose best calculated to advance its glory. 
hut God is wiscy though mans a fool. And the course 
of his Wisdom was here, as every where dsp, uniform 
and constant It not only chose the weakest Ministers 
of Ws Will, but kept out of their hands that powerful 
weapon of contorted words, which their adversaries 
might so easily have wrested to the dishonour of the 
Gospel. So much was Dr. Middleton mistaken, when 
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besides clearness (which he miglit be allowed to expect) 
he supposes purity, nobleness^ and pathetic affection, 
to be qualities inseparable from an inspired writing. 
St. Paul, who, amongst these simple instruments, was, 
for the same wise purposes, made an exception to the 
general choice, yet industriously prosecuted that sub- 
lime view, for the sake of which the choice was made ; 
by rejecting all other weapons but those of the Spirit, 
to spread abroad the Conquests of the Son of God. 
My speech (says he) and my preaching was not with 
inticing words of maris wisdom, but in the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of Power. As much as to say, 
" My success was not owing to the sophistical elo- 
quence of Rhetoricians, but to the supernatural powers, 
with which I was endowed, of interpreting Prophecies 
and working Miracles." He subjoins the reason of 
his use of these means — that their Jaith should not 
stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God; 
i. e. Be converted not by force of Philosophy and 
Eloquence, but of the supernatural gifts of the Spirit : 
Ttierefore (saith he again) God hath chosen^, the foolish 
things of the World to cqn found the wise ; arid the 
weak things of the World to confound the nughty *. 
And lest it should be said, tiiat this was an affectatioa 
of despising advantages which they themselves could 
not reach, it pleased Providence that tliis declaration 
should be made, not by one of the uiore sordid and 
idiotic of the number : but by Him, to whom both 
nature and dbcipline had given powers to equal even 
the heights of Greek and Roman elocution. For we 
see, by what now and tlien accidentally flames out in 
tile fervor of his reasoning, that he had a strong and 
clear discernment, a quick and lively imagination, and 
an extensive and intimate acquaintance with those 

• 1 Cor. u. 4. 
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Masters in moral painting, the Greek Sophists and 
Philosophers : all which he proudly sacrificed to the 
glory of the everlasting GosptL Nor does he appear 
to have been conscious of any inconsistency between 
an inspired language and its local barbarity of styk : 
for, having had occasion; in this very Epistle, to remind 
the Corinthians of the abundance of spiritual grace 
bestowed upon him, he says, / thank my Gody I speak 
with tongues more than ycu all*] and yet he tells 
them that he is rude in speech f . Which ap( arent 
inconsistency the reader may accept, if he pleases, for 
a further proof of the truth of what has been above 
delivered, concerning the natural condition of an in- 
spired language. 

Thus we see, how unsuitable this quality of local 
eloquence would be to the peculiar genius of the 
Gospel. Yet as there is, in the Old Testi^ment, much 
of this ornament of style, and more imagined, it may 
not be improper to explain the.reasonof this diversity, 
and shew how consistent the use of it is, in those 
places, with the principles already laid down. 

1 . First, then, we may observe that Judaism was 
not an universal religion, but instituted for the use of 
a single people ; so that none of the inconveniencies 
mentioned above of a local eloquence could arise firom 
the use of it in that religion. 

2. The Jewish religion had a public part J ; and 
consequently abounded in such Rites and Ceremonies, 
to which an ornamented style was well adapted. 

3. Tlie subjects of several of the Books of the Old 
Testament are in tlieir nature poetical^ several rfietori- 
cal, and so seem to have demanded a Style suitable to 
their genius. 

* I Cor. xiv. 18. i 2 Cor. xi. 6. 

X SeeJ!)iv.Lcg-iBook V. 
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CHAP. X. 

AND now enough hath been said to make a just 
estimate of the value of those objections which two 
celebrated writers* have inforced, with all their art 
and address, against the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment, from its local barbarity of style. Dr. Middleton's 
objection hath been considered already. 1 shall chuse 
to close this first part of my discourse with an exami- 
nation of that still more ingenious objection of the noble 
Author of the Characteristics; who hath employed 
all tiie powers of his wit and eloquence to expose the 
want of these qualities in the sacred Volumes. 

" It is NO OTHERWISE (says his Lordship) 

" in the grammatical art of Characters and painted 
" speech, than in the art of painting itself, I have 
** seen, in ceiiain Christian Chui ches, an ancient piece 
" or two, affirmed, on the solemn faith of priestly 
" tradition, to have been angelically and divinely 
" wrought by a supernatural hand and sacred pencil. 
" Had the piece happened to be of a hand like 
** Raphael's, I could have found nothing certain to 
" oppose to the tradition. But having observed the 
" whole STYLE and manner of the pretended heavenly 
" workmanship, to be so indifferent as to vary, in 
" many particulars, fiom the truth of art^ I pre- 
" sumed, within myself, to beg pardon of the tradition, 
" and assert, confidently^ that if the pencil had been 
" heaven-guided it could never have been so lame in 
" if$ performance : it being a mere contradiction to 
*^ all divine and moral truth, that a celestial handy sub- 
* Dr. Middletoi^ and Lord Shaftesbury. 

^ mitting. 
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*' mitting itself to the rudiments of a human art, 
^' should sin against the art itself, and express false- 
^' hood and error instead of justness and proportion *." 

This tale of St. Luke's pain fwg^ like the story ctf 
the Delphic Oracles, needs no application. Eveiy 
one sees that it is given to discredit the inspiration of 
holy Scripture. But as confidently as his Lordship 
says; he draws his conclusions from it, he gives theui 
BO other support than this mistaken conceit, wliich he 
erects into an axiom : 7^hat it is no otherwise in the 
grammatical art of cfiaracters and painted speech, them 
in the art of painting itself: or, in other words, thai 

• the painted speech of Characters which represent 
ideas, and the painted images ofthingSy arc perform- 
ances of the same kind. Now, ia examiniDg tiieir 
natures by the principles of human speech, before laid 
down and explained, it appears that they ai'e of very 
<HfFerent kinds, having uothing in common but the office 
of giving -information, truly ^xvA ckarly ; one of them 
l)y representing tlie images of corporeal tilings ; the 
otlier by representing the incoiporeal ideas of the 
speaker's or writer's mind. Aud what thing is there, 

' in art or nature, which does not hold something in 
common with another? But the difference betvveea 
these is indeed no less than between things natural 
and thhigs positive, between constitutional and arbi- 
trary; painting being imitation, ajpd words only 
SYMBOLS. The subject of \hejirstj constant, unva- 
riable, necessaiy; as having its archetype in nature: 
the other unstable, sliifting, and capricious, as depend- 
ing for its existence on tlie human will, under tlie 
direction of fancy and caprice. In painting there is, 
properly speaking, but one true style, and that is an exact 
imitation of nature. In speech there are as many 

♦ Charact, viii. p. 230. 
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true styles as there are tempers and humours, customs 
and fashions, amongst men. Eloquence, or tiuith of 
^st^le, in speaking or writing, being nothing else but 
the adapting the terms of human speech to thie various 
conceptions, fancies, and affections of the hearcrs ; so 
that, as in painting there is but one true style, and that 
HEAL, because an imitation of nature ; in speech there 
are many true styles, but all fantastic, because all 
are tlie creatui^es of arbitrary fashion. 

The noble Author himself seemed to suspect that 
these two things had but a slender connexion in tiafurCj 
and therefore endeavoured to strengthen the tie by art. 
Hence his figurative expressions of painted speech, 
for mriting^ in order to clap up a forced alliance 
between writing and painting; and, on the contrary, 
style, for manner of painting; to bring painting and 
writing related* A fevourable Critic may possibly say, 
ttiat the noble Writer had no other purpose, in the use 
of these elegant figures, than to ornament his language. 
Perhaps not. It is then only a remarkable example of 
the truth of an observation made above : " " that thQ 
principal end of eloquence, as it is employed in humaa 
affairs, is to mislead reason, and to cajole the fancy 
and affections.^ 

On the w hole then, all the conclusion we can reason- 
ably draw from this "noble Author's remarks on hea- 
venly WORKMANSHIP \n pamtiTig diV\dL m speechy is 
only this, that if an inspired Painter were to give us 
a Picture, it would indeed equal or excel the pencil 
of Raphael ; because here was a real Archetype ta 
work by, that is to say, Nature: but, if we may 
credit Reason, whose dictates, I am sorry to say, are 
not always those of his Lordship, an inspired Writer 
would receive no more assistance from Heaven in his 
expression, than what was necessary to give his speech. 

the 
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the essential qualities of all language, namely, clear- 
ness and PRECISION ; because here was no real arche- 
type to follow ; the various modes of eloquence being 
mostly fantastic, as existing only in capricious cus- 
tom; and therefore unworxliy the notice of a divine 
Inspirer. 

I have now gone through the first part of my Dis- 
course ; which proposed to consider the Office and 
Operations of the Holy Spirit as the guide of 
TRUTH, who clears and enlightens the Understanding. 
In this part, I have endeavoured to vindicate his first 
Descent and his inspiration of holy Scripture ; 1 have 
distinguished the mode of that inspiration; I have 
explained the character of an inspired language; I 
have inquired into the nature of human eloquence, 
and have carefully examined the force of our free Rea- 
soners, on every one of these distinct heads. 
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I NOW proceed to the second branch of my Dis- 
course, which is, to consider the Holy Spirit under the 
idea of the comforter, who purifies and supports 
the Will. 

And here, his divine power manifested itself in the 
same miraculous Operations.- Sacred Antiquity is very 
large and full in its ficcounts of the sudden and entire 
change made by the Holy Spirit, in the dispositions 
and manners of those whom it had enlightened; instan- 
taneously effacing all their evil habits, and familiarizing 
their practice to the performance of every virtuous and 
pious action. 

To this illustrious and triumphant conviction of the 
truth of Christianity, the very enemies and persecutors 
of our holy Faith have been forced to bear witness : 
not only in the serious accounts which some * of them 
have given of the innocence and virtue of primitive 

* Pliny the younger, Suetoniqs, Tacitus, Sec, 
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Christianity ; \)ut even in the mockery and ridicule 
of others *, on the subject of the boasted virtue of 
water-baptism; which was then commonly accom- 
panied with, and sometimes preceded by, these extra- 
ordinary effusions of grace from the Comforter. 
** Come here (say these unhappy Libertines) and see 
the amazing efficacy of Christian-baptism ! whoever is 
immerged in this water, though before, he were an 
adulterer, a practised thief or murderer, rises cleansed 
and purified from all his crimes ; and commences, on 
the instant, a life of temperance, of justice, and of 
charity." Thus did these impious scoraers endeavour 
to disguise their chagrin at the triunjphs of the Spirit 
over Vice and Paganism, by a sarcastic parody of the 
grateful exultations of the Christian Pastors; In truth, 
it was all they had to say ; for, after this, they were 
reduced to seek a forced consolation in the possibility 
that some natural cause had produced so extra- 
ordinary a phenomenon. 

It may be worth while, therefore, to inquire whether 
any such cause can be reasonably assigned. 

The enemies of our Faith hope to find it in Fana- 
ticism and SuPEitSTiTiON, tiie two Passions which 
the strong impression of a 7tew Religion begets, by its 
HOPES and fears, on the mind of man. 

Let us see, whether either, or both of these, wHI 
account for so sudden and lasting a conversion, from 
vice and corruption, to a life of sanctity and virtue. 

Superstition, which only depraves the Reason, 
without making any impression on those faculties of 
the mind tha't most incline the Will to a new bias, 
never effects any considerable change in the manners. 
Its utmost force is but just enough to persuade us, 
that an exact attention to the officious ceremonies- of 

* Celsus, Juriaii, &c. 

Religion 
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Religion will be of force to secure us from the evila 
denounced against vice and immorality ; or, at least, 
that some transient acts of penitence, as the approaches 
of Death alarm us, will be sufficient to entitle us to 
the reward of a pure and well-spent Life. 

Fanaticism, indeed, shakes and agitates the mind 
with greater violence : and by instigating those facul- 
ties which most influence the Will> frequently forces 
the Manners from their bent ; and sometimes effaces, 
or obscures, the strongest impressions of custom and 
nature. But this extraordinary fervour, though always 
violent, is rarely lasting : never so long as to turn the 
new System into a habit. So that when its rage sub- 
sides, as it very soon does, but where it drives the 
unhappy victim into downright madness, the late im- 
pressed bias on the Will keeps abating, till all the 
former habitudes recover their relaxed tone. 

This is confirmed, not only by the general History 
of past Fanaticism, but likewise of the present, where 
we commonly see the final issue of a sudden conver- 
sion to be, either a return to ail open profligacy of 
manners, or a deep hypocritical dissimulation of them. 

But now if we look into the history of those early 
Converts, we shall find that their Virtue, from the 
very first impression of it, had all the ease, sobriety, 
and moderation of a settled habit ; in this they p^rse-r 
vered; and adding g7^ace to grace^ they "went on, 
through life, in one constant tenor, from the fi^t bap- 
tismal prcrfe^sion of their Faith by wat^, to thp Jc^st 
awful confirmation of it in their blood. A dfeadfijl 
period ! when Nature, by the very shock, and in the 
struggle, it then suffers, becomes enabled to dissipate 
all the fumes of mental^ as it is frequently observed 
to do, of cgrporeal intoxication. This it did, in the 
famous case oitj^c virtupus Savakarola of Florence ; 

Vol. VIIL X whose 
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whose story is so finely told by Guicciardini in the 
second and third books of his History. This Man, a 
genuine Fanatic, if ever there were any, had assumed 
the personage of a Prophet and inspired Preacher, 
A Character which he had long and successfully sus- 
tained ; taken up amidst the distresses and distractions 
of hia Country, and, without doubt, occasioned by 
them* But, losing his credit in the new Revolutions 
of Italy> and being brought by his enemies to the 
stake, he died, after having disavowed his pretensions, 
on the rack,*— hedied, I say, sullen and silent, without 
any remaining symptom of his former Enthusiasm. 

Nor could this sudden conversion of the first Chris- 
tians be the efiect of mere rational conviction. We 
know it to be morally impossible for Reason, however 
refined and strengthened by true Philosophy, to root 
out, on the instant, the inveterate habits of Vice. All 
that this ma^terial Faculty can do is, by constantly 
repeating her dictates, and infordng her conclusions^ 
gradually to win over the Will; till, by little and 
little, the mind accustoms itself to another set of ideas, 
productive of other practices and other habits. A 
work of time and labour ! as those good men have 
sufficiently experienced, who, on a mere rational con- 
viction, have attempted and perfected a change in 
their lives and manners. When therefore we see the 
deepest impressions of evil custom, and the darkest 
stcuns of corrupted nature, thus suddenly wiped out 
'<^ and effaced, to what must we ascribe so total a re- 

form, but to the all-powerfiil operation of Grace? 

But it may be objected, " That there are instances 
where Enthusiasm alone hath kept men steady in the 
practice of that virtue which a certain fanatic turn of 
ttmd first recommended.'' Doubtless tiiere have been 
inany good people, who, either through the weakness 
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of their reason, or* the force of their more refined 
passions, have been hurried into fanatic fervours, 
which have supported and confirmed them in their 
previous innocence of manners. But even here we 
have sufficient marks to distinguish these better sorts 
of Enthusiasts, from such of the first Christian Con- 
fessors, who were in the happy circumstance of being 
found innocent, when they were led into the prac- 
tice of all virtue by the Holy Spirit : whose office, 
as we have said, consisted in this gracious combina* 
tion, to enlighten the understanding, and to rectify 
the will. Now, that genial splendour which con- 
ducted the first Christians into the knowledge of aU 
truths sufficiently disclosed the divine Inspirer of all 
righteousness. But we see none of that shining light 
ordained and employed to gild the good works <rf 
Grace, in the morals of innocent Enthusiasts. On 
the contrary, we often find a more than ordinary ignor 
ranee ; and sometimes, even an incapacity of making 
rational conclusions. 
K Thus was the first part of the pr^iise to send the 

QOMFORTER, fulfilled. 



CHAP. IL 



THE other part, that he should abide with 
us FOR EVER, comes next to be considered. We 
have observed how this likewise hath been verified 
by the sure deposit of the Spirit of Truth in sacred 
Scripture. Yet this is not the whole of the comple- 
tion. His present influence, together with the fiuits 
of the past, make the entire subject of the promise* 
Hence w^ conclude/ that he abides with the Church 

X z for 
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for ever J as well personally in his office of Com- 

forter, in supporting the Will, as virtually in his 

office of Enlightener, in directing the Understanding. 

The only question will be, whether, from the pri- 
mitive ages down to these latter times, he hath con- 
tinued to exercise either part of his office in the same 
extraordinary manner in which he entered upon it, 
when his descent on the Apostles was accompsmied 
with all the sensible marks of the Divinity. 

And this, as it tends to the decision of more than 
one important question (not only the superstitious 
claim of Church-miracles, but the fanatic pretences 
1x) DIVINE iNFi^UENCEs) should be considered more 
at large. 

But here, I shall venture to invert the method of 
those Divines, who, in their inquiries concerning God s 
Dispensations, endeavour to prove those supposed 
facts, which they have preconceived, from the Jitness 
which they pretend to have discovered ; that is, having 
determined of what is^^ for God to do ; they, on the 
credit of this, maintain that he hath done it. On the 
contrary, I deem it more rational, as well as modesty 
first to inquire of Scripture, what God hath done: 
and, when that is )aK)wn, it will be then time enough 
to explain the ftness of his doings. 

Let us see now, what holy Scripture hath delivered 
concerning the duration of the extraordinary en- 
dowments of the Holy Spirit : Which, whether they 
rested in the Recipient, and manifested themselves in 
Grace and Knowledge transcending the powers of hu- 
manity; or whether they extended outwards, in the 
gifts of healings to the relief of others' infirmities, 
may, wkh equal propriety, be called aad be accounted 
I^iraculous. In the one case, the gifted person 
was p2b3dive ; in the otiier^ wdw. 

Now 
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Now the Holy Spirit, by the mouth of Paul, has, 
I presume, determined this question for us, where, in 
the passage quoted before, on another occasion, he 
recapitulates the various prerogatives of the Apostolic 
age. This decisive passage is in these words — Charity 
never faileth : but whether there be puophecies, 
they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
mvay *. 

It was the Apostle's purpose, in this place, to exalt 
Charity above all other Christian Graces; and 
therefore, having, in the preceding words, shewn its 
superiority to the rest, from its qualities and attri- 
butes ; he proceeds to urge the advantage still further^ 
from the consideration of its durabilitt — Charity 
never faileth^ Sgc. 

The question is. Whether the superior duration^ 
here ascribed, to Charity over Prophecies^ Tongues^ 
and Knowledge^ respects only the progress of the 
Gospel HERE ; or whether it extends to the comple- 
tion of it in its triumphant state, hereafter ? The 
common opinion is, that it respects another life; 
supported, as should seem, by the Apostle's inforcing 
his argument on this observation, that now we see 
through a glass darkly; but then face to face: now 
we know in part ; but then shall we knowy even as 
we are known f ; where the different condition of the 
two states are plainly set in opposition to one another. 

But the other sense appears to me to be the true; 
and gives us the Apostle's meaning to this effect:- 
** The virtue of Charity is to accompany the Chris- 
tian Church throughout all its stages here on earth ; 
whereas the gifts of prophecy^ of strange tongues^ of 
supernatural knowledge, are only transitory graces, be- 

♦ 1 Cw. xiii, 8. t Ver, 12. 
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stowed upon the Church during its infirm and infant 
state, to manifest its divine birth, and to support it 
against the delusions and the Powers of darkness." 

As the words, considered in this sense, convey a 
most important Doctrine, viz. the cessation of the mi- 
raculous operations of the Hdy Spirit after the esta- 
hlishment of the Christian faiths and as this perhaps 
is the only express declaration of it, recorded in sacred 
Scripture ; I shall endeavour to support my interpreta- 
tion by considerations drawn from its coherence, in 
this sense, and in this sense only, with what precedes 
and follows in the course of the Apostle's argument. 

The Church of Corinth, though abundantly enriched 
with all divine Graces, would not yet suflfer the Holy- 
Ghost to do his perfect work^ in the enlargement of 
the heart by universal benevolence : but, elated with 
SPIRITUAL PRIDE (whose property is not to bear 
with those who diflfer from us, and to despise those 
who are beneath us in sublime attainments), split and 
divided themselves into opposite Sects and Factions : 
And this unhappy situation not only rendering all 
their endowments vain and fruitless, but reflecting 
dishonour on the Giver of all good things, the Apostle 
addresses himself to expose their folly with the utmost 
of his force and vigour of reasoning. 

He proves the superior excellence of Charity above 
all other spiritual graces whatsoever, both in its 
QUALITIES and its duration. The frst three 
verses* of his argument declare that the other graces 
without Charity, are neither of use nor ornament in 
the Christian life : The next four f specify the supe- 
rior qualities of Charity : and the remaimng six % (pi 
which, the words in question make the frst ^), con- 



* 1 Cor. xiii. i, q, 3. f Ver. 4, 5, 6, 7. 

X Ver. 8, 9, io, n, 12, 13. § Ver. 8. 
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sider Charity under the single advantage of its coa- 
tinuance, when all those other graces, with which they 
were so foolishly elated, should be withdrawn. Charity 
never faileth : but whether there be Prophecies ^ they 
^halljfail; whether there be Tongues^ they shall cease \ 
whether there be Knowledge^ it shall vanish axvay^ 
In the next two verses * he gives the reason, Ftyr we 
Jcnaw in part, and we prophesy in part : but when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in part 
-shall be done away. As much as to say : When that 
Christian life, the lines of which are marked out 
by the Gospel, shall, by the vital powers of CnARiTr 
on which it is erected, arrive to its full vigour and 
maturity, then those temporary aids of the Holy 
Spirit (such as Tongues^ Prophecy, and Knowledge^ 
i)estowed with a purpose to subdue the prejudices 
and scepticism of those without, and to support the 
weakness and infirmities of those within ; and ^ven 
too, but imperfectly, in proportion to the defects of 
the human Recipients) shall, like the scaffolding of a 
Pidace now completed, be taken down and removed. 
And tor shew, that the loss of these things will be no 
ionger regretted, when the Church hath advanced 
from a state of Infancy to Manhood, in the steady 
exercise of the Christian life of Charity, he 
illustrates this truth by an elegant similitude — PFhen 
I was a Child, I spake as a Child, I understood as a 
Child: but when I became a Man^ I put away Childish 
things^. Yet no one will be so absurd to suppose 
4hat it was the Apostle's intention to disgrace these 
4ipiritual Gifts by so low a comparison. It was the 
ABUSE of them only (to which these Corinthians were/ 
so prone) that was designed to be corrected by it. 
But the Apostle, having represented these extraor- 

• Ver. 9, 10,^ t Ven 11. 
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dinary gifts to be as defective in themselves as they 
are contemptible in their abuse, thought fit to add, 
that this defect did not proceed from any penurious 
influx of the Holy Spirit, but from the narro^vness of 
the human recipient -, the passages to the Soul being 
so clogged up with corporeal obstructions, as to be 
unable to convey to the Sensory any more than an 
oblique glimpse of the sovereign good : But that, 
when we have shaken off this mortal incumbrance, 
and regained the regions of light and liberty, we shall 
then intuitively comprehend the whole economy both 
of Nature and of Grace. For now (says he) zee 
see through a glass darkly *, hut then face to face : 
N(yw I know in part^ even as also I am known. And 
this observation, which evidently respects a future 
state, led men to understand the Apostle as taking in 
another life, on which to found that superior duration 

^ BXtwoiJLtt y»^ ap)» ^/ ecr«9rlpa w alyty/btol* — the seeing through, OF 
in a glass, hy an Enigma , seems, at. first view, an odd and iiicon- 
gnious expressian, since information by a speculum, of what kind 
soever, conve^^ the natural or real image of the reflected object^ 
though that image be seen only faintly and obscurely. But an 
Enigma is not the natural image of the object conveyed, but an 
arbitrary mark, which, under very foreign ideas, is mysteriously 
made to stand for the natural image. Yet, if we attend carefully 
to the subject, we shall find the expression to be very elegant. 
The Apostle is comparing the knowledge of spiritual things, 
gained here, with that knowledge which we shall gain hereafter. 
Now all our present knowledge being conveyed through the Organs 
of Sense, the Apostle, by his U amyfAu\ would insinuate, that 
our most correct and sublime ideas of spiritual things are no more 
the real images of spiritual things, than Enigmas, or mysteriously 
contrived marks, are the natural or- real images of those, thingt to 
which they are put as Signs. A glass, or speculum, is therefore 
used by the Apostle, in this place, to signify the corporeal organs; 
and an Enigma, to signify the representative knowledge, which the. 
corporeal organs are only capable lof producing, when employed 
about spiritual things, 
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which he gives to Charity^ the subject of his general 
argument. But thev seem to have mistaken the drift 
of his remark concerning the defects in human know- 
ledge, which was not made (as they suppose) for a 
direct inforcement of the argument in the eighth verse. 
Charity never failethy 8gc. but was an occasional 
answer to an objection, m hich naturally arose from his 
management of one of the topics in the eleventh, When 
I was a childy &;c. For it might have been objected 
to the Apostle, " By this similitude, you seem to re- 
present the Gospel as first springing up in an infafit 
state, and needing time and culture to bring it to per- 
fection/' *^ No (replies the Apostle) ; this last Law 
of God, like the first created Man, came perfect fi*om 
the hands of its Almighty Framer. But man, to whom 
it was given, by reason of the imperfections of his 
present state, arrived only by degrees to the more 
perfect knowledge and practice of it: and to this 
gradual advance, from obscure to intuitive science, 
does the similitude refer." This, I say, seems to 
have been the source of the error: and yet the Apostle's 
concluding observation was sufficient to have set these 
critics right, and to have shewn them, that the superior 
duration of Charity referred to the present life only.— 
And NOW abideth Faith, Hope, and Charitt, 
these three ; but the greatest of these is Charity. 
Which is in effect to say, " You may now perhaps 
object, that this quality of superior duration is not 
peculiar or confined to Charity^ but belongs equally 
to those two other Christian graces. Faith and Hope^ 
which travel through with the Church of God, and 
continue to support and adorn it, in all its revolutions 
here on earth, when Prophecy^ Tongues^ and Krum^ 
ledgCy shall long ha^e Jailed and ceased^ and vanished 
away: So that, with regard to duration, Faith and 
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Hope share with Charity, in this advantage, over the 
other transient endowments of the Spirit." " I agree 
(replies the Apostle) thus far to the Objection, that 
they are all three joint sharers in this prerogative ; but 
still, I say, the greatest of these is Charity: 
And in the beginning of my argument (says he) I have 
given the reason, in the observation, that Though I 
have all faith so that I could remwe mountains, and 
though I give my body to he burned [in sure and cer- 
tain HOPE of a resurrection] and have not Charity ^ it 
profiteth me nothing. The reason is on account of 
the superior qualities of Charity : it hath those which 
Faith and Hope have not, she seeketh not her own, 
Sgc. as well as those which Faith aiid Hope have, and 
are most essential to them, for she believeth all 
things^ she hopeth all things'^ It is thus the Apostle 
answers concealed objections ; and at the same time 
instructs the unwary reader, with what caution and 
application he should come to the study of that pro- 
found reasoning with which all his Epistles abound. 

But now, suppose the superior duration of Charity 
to take in the consideration of another life, and the 
Apostle never coqld have said, that Faith and Hope 
had the prerogative of remaining^ or of having an 
equal abiding with Charity , when hol&k faith and hope 
will be swallowed up in fruition '*. 

From 

* The late Bishop of London, Dr. Sherlock, in his first volume 
of Sermons, contends for the common interpretation of this 
passage ; and, to remove the difficulty of faith and hop<^% b«ing 
said to abide with Charity in a future state, argues thus — ^^ Charity 
'^ and universal benevolence is the very grace and ornament of 
^' Heaven. Nor can faith and hope ever be parted from trux 
<< HBLiGioN ; for there is no Being so great as not to depend on 
^< faith m God^ in his power and wisdom, or to be above hofing 
" any thing from his goodness and benevolence," p. 377. Here 
St. Paul is speaking of one thing, and the Bishopi as usual, of 

another* 
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From the whole, then, of this account of Charity ^ 
it evidently appe6urs, that the Miraculous powers 
OF THE Church were to cease on its perfect 
ESTABLISHMENT ; Rs well those which relieved cor- 
poreal, as those which administered aid to spiritual^ 
distresses : and consequently, that Superstition and 
Fanaticism equally laboured under the; wound in- 
flicted on them by the hand of the Apostle, when he 
made this virtual Declaration of the total withdrawing 
oi those Powers. 

Here especially, all the superstitious znA fanatical 
pretences of the Church of Rome, to supernatural 
powers, are detected and exposed ; not only the gift 
of infallibility, which comprehends all Mysteries 
and all Knowledge ; and the work of Transubstan- 
TiATioN, which comprehends all Fait hy not to remove^ 
but to nmke, mountains ; but likewise all the Legen- 
part miracles of their Hierarchy in general, and of 
their canonized Scdnts in particular. In which pre- 
tences, to observe it by the way, the blunder seems to 
be as glaring as the fmposture : St. Paul reckons the 
STATE OF Christian perfection not to be the 
STATE OF Miracles, but that of Charity. For 
we know in part (says he) and we prophesy in part: 
but when that which is perfect is corne^ then that 
which is in part shall be dmie away'^. What is that 

perfect 

another. The Apostle's faith and hope are christian graces ; 
that is, Faith in the Messiah the Redeaner, and Hope in the 
JUsurrection of the dead^ both of which hereafter will be, at is said 
above, swallowed up in fruition. The Preacher, in order to sup- 
port a point, puts the change upon us, and, for the Apostle's /aif A 
imd hope, gives us his own : a faith and hope at large, and in the 
air: such as will abide indeed, while we have any being, but such 
as, on the same principles of interpretation, will give abidance to 
Kwmiedge likewise, although the sacred Writer expressly tells iis» 
Ui$to vanish away^ 

^ I Cor. xiii, 9, 10. 
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perfect thing which was to come ; and which the Corin- 
thians of this time so much wanted ? What but that 
which he had so hii^hly extolled, the State of Cha- 
rity ? So that as this advanced, the imperfect state 
of Miracles was to recede, and be done away. Yet 
in the Church of Rome, the state of Saintship, 
which is their state of perfection, is supported by 
miracles ; whilst St. Pauls state of perfection, that 
of Charity, was so little acknowledged or under- 
stood, that one of their greatest Saints,, and most 
abounding in miraculous endowments, was St. Dominic, 
the founder of the Inquisition. Indeed, if the 
Apostle's reasoning would bear this inference, that 
Miracles were not only to remain till Charity had 
done its perfect work, but till it had perfectly done its 
work, I know of no Church that has a better claim to 
the continued exercise of those Powers than the 
Church of Rome. But whatsoever need she may 
have, she fails so wretchedly in her most pompous 
exhibitions of them, that we may well regard romish 
Miracles in the lowest rank of those childish things, 
which, the Apostle says, men and churches should be 
ashamed ofj and put away, when they come to years 
of discretion. 



CHAP. III. 



HAVING -now established the Fact, that mra- 
culous gifts were to pass away with the first ages of 
the Church, we may safely and reasonably inquire into 

the FITNESS OF THE THING. 

Tliere appears to have been two causes of the extra* 
ordinary operations of the Holy Spirit : The manifes- 
tation 
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tation of his Mission as it was predicted, and the 
comfort and instruction of a suffering Church, as it 
was promised. 

► To the first, we have observed, that in the early 
propagation of our holy Faith, it was fit the Sanc- 
TiFiER, as well as the Redeemer, should support 
his presence by Miracles. But the same considerations 
which shew this fitness to be no more, in the one 
case, shew it likewise in the other. For the Divime 
ORIGINAL of our Faith being once established, it sup- 
ports itself ever after on the same credibility of human 
testimony, which all other truths do, that are founded 
on facts. 

1. As to his extraordinary operations for the comfort 
and instruction of the Church, we may observe that, 
on his first descent upon the Apostles, he found their 
minds rude and uninformed ; strangers to all celestial 
knowledge ; prejudiced in favour of a carnal Law^ and 
utterly averse to the genius of the everlasting Gospel. 
The minds of these he illuminated ; and, by degrees, 
led into all the truths necessary for the Professors of 
the F^dth to know, or for the Propagators of it to teach. 
For a rule of Faith not being yet composed, some ex- 
traordinary infusion of his Virtue was still necessary, 
both to regulate the Faith of him who received it, and 
to constitute the Authority of him who was to com- 
municate, of what he had received, to others. But 
wJien now the Rule of faith was perfected in an 
authentic collection of the Apostolic Writings, part of 
this office was transferred upon the Sacred Canon * ; 
and his enlightened grace was not to be expected in so 
abundant ajoi eflfusion as would make the Recipients 
mfallihU Guides to others, but only in a measure ade- 
quate to t];^^ direction of themselves* 

• See pp. 271, 272. 

These 
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These reasons for the chaBge of economy^ in the 
dispensations of the Holy Spirit, are sufficient to dis- 
credit the false confidence of modern FANATict, who 
pretend to as high a degree of divine communications 
as if no such Rule of Faith was in being; or at least, 
as if that Rule was so obscure as to need the further 
assistance of the Holy Spirit to explain his own mean- 
ing ; or so imperfect as to need a new inspiration to 
supply its wants. — But these men read the History of 
the dispensations to the first Propagators of our holy 
Faith : they look with admiration on the privileges and 
powers conferred on those chosen Instruments : their 
imagination grows heated: they forget the difference 
between the present and the past economy of things : 
they seem to feel the impressions they hear of; and 
they assume the airs, and mimic the Authority of 
Prophets and Apostles. 

1. Again, the nature and genius of the Gospel were 
so averse to all the religious Institutions of the World, 
that the whole strength of human prejudices was set in 
opposition to it. To overcome the obstinacy and 
violence of these prejudices, nothing less than the 
power of the Holy One was sufficient. He did the 
work of Man s Conversion ; and reconciled an unbe- 
lieving world to God^ At present, whatsever there may 
be remaining of the bias of prejudice (as such will 
mix itself even with our best conclusions), it draws the 
other way. So mujch then of his task was finished; 
and the Faith, from thenceforth, had a favourable hear- 
ing. Indeed, were we to make our estimate of the 
present State of the religious World from the Journals 
of modem Fanatics, we should be tempted still to 
think ourselves in a land of Pagans,, with all their 
pitjjudices full blown upon them. For the account 
they give us of their provincial Missions always runs 

on 
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on in such strains as these — The name of Jesm is 
preached up in this City; the glad tidings of the 
Gospel conveyed to that Hamlet ; a new light springs 
up in a land of darkness ; and life and immortality is 
now first offered to those who sit in the shadow of 
death. 

3. A further reason for the abatement of the influ- 
ences of the supporting spirit of Grace is the peace 
and security of the Church. There was a time when 
the Powers of this world were combined together for 
its destruction. At such a period, nothing but superior 
aid firom Above could support humanity in sustaining 
so great a conflict as that which the holy Martyrs en- 
countered with joy and rapture ; the horrors of death 
in torment. But now the profession of the Christian 
Faith is attended with ease and honour ; and the con- 
viction, which the weight of human testimony, and the 
conclusions of human reason afford us, of its truth, is 
abundantly sufficient to support us in our religious 
perseverance. , 

But the obstinate and continued claims of Fanatics 
in all Agps, to this primitive abundance of the Spirit, 
may make it expedient to examine their pretensions 
yet more minutely and exactly. And to this inquiry, 
Scripture itself, which foresaw and foretold the evil, 
directs us to the remedy, where it exhorts us to try 
THE SPIRITS. Belovedy believe not every spirit (says 
St John), but try the Spirits whether they be of God: 
because many false Prophets are gone out into the 
WwUL*. At the time this precept was given, there 
was a more than ordinary attention requisite to guard 
against the delusions of false Prophets : For, the abun- 
dant effusion of the Hojy Spirit on the rising Religion 
g^ve encouragement to Impostors to counterfeit, and 
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a handle to Enthusiasts to mimic, all that was equi- 
Yocal in its operations. 

Hence we find that, amongst the various endow- 
ments of the primitive Church, some of which were to 
correct Gainsayers, and others to edify Believers, there 
was one of the mixed kind, of special use to support 
the dignity, and to vindicate the divine original of all 
the rest ; by detecting Impostors, who crept in amongst 
the truly inspired : and this, we have seen, the Apostle 
called, the discerning of Spirits. \^ith tliis 
Gift, Peter detected Simon the Magician ; and with 
this, Paul confounded Elymas the Sorcerer. 

But when extraordinary inspiration itself had ceased, 
the false pretence to it, for some wise ends of Pro- 
vidence, to us unknown, still continued to infect the 
Church with its impious Mummeries ; and while that 
Virtue (the discerning of spirits), whose office was to 
detect them, was withdrawn with the rest of the in- 
spired graces, the Command to try the spirits whether 
they were of God, still remained in force. But to try 
without a faculty of discerning^ would be a dangerous, 
or at best, an impertinent employment. 

Now from this unreasonable task we are delivered 
by the gracious providence of the Holy Spirit ; who 
provided that those whom he had endowed witli the 
gift of discerning of Spirits should leave behind them 
some Rules whereby the Faithful of all ages might be 
qualified to try the spirits, and be thereby enabled to 
defend themselves from the seduction of error and 
imposture : because, says the advice, many false PrO' 
phets are gone out into the World. 

If the false Prophet pretend to ^character foretold^ 
then we are bid to search the Scriptures *, to see if 
they testify of such a Character. Thus the J^reans 

* John V. 39. Search ike Scriptures, for they testify of me. 

are 
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are esteemed of more noble and generous sentiments 
than their Neighbours, for this very point of wisdom, 
the searching the Scriptures daily to Jind whether those 
things xtiere so *. 

But if the false Pi^ophet pretend only to some ex- 
traordinary measure of the Spirit, then we are directed 
to try that Spirit by applying to it the followihg Cha- 
racters of real inspiration — The wisdom that is 

FROM ABOVE IS FIRST PURE; THEN PEACEABLE, 
GENTLE, AND EASY TO BE INTREATED, FULL OF 
MERCY AND GOOD FRUITS, WITHOUT PARTIALITY, 
AND WITHOUT HYPOCRISY f- 

It is worthy our notice, that, in this rule or direction 
for the trial of spirits^ the marks of real inspiration 
are to be applied only negatively : that is, we may 
safely pronounce, that the man in whom they are not 
found, hath not the Spirit of God, or the wisdom which 
is from abo^e: while on the other hand, we are not 
to conclude, that he in, whom any or all of them are 
found, is, from this circumstance alone, endowed with 
any extrojor^ruiry measure of the Holy Spirit ; since 
they may be no other than those ordinary graces which 
arise from the knowledge of, and obedience, to, God's 
Will as contained in sacred Scripture. So that although 
siich a one may be truly said to be possessed of the 
wisdom which is from above, it is not that which comes 
to him by way of inspiration, the thing here in question. 

Thus we see, the Apostle's Rule carries, in its very 
nature, the evidence of its divine original : for the 
assistance wanted in the trial of spirits^ since these 
extraordinary powers were withdrawn, was only such 
a set of Marks as was rather fitted to detect Impostors, 
than to assure the truth of a Character not now to be 
expected. 

• Acts xvii. 11, t Jwnei iii, 17. 

Vol. VIII. Y Thk 
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This llie Reader should have in mind, when we 
bring him to apply these marks to the features of 
modern Fanaticism ; especially as they are seen in the 
famed Leader of the Methodists, Mr. John Wes- 
ley ; and not seen neither, as Sancho Pancho saw ' 
bis mistress, by hearsay (which indeed has been too 
much the custom, in the representations of this trans- 
cendent man), but as he appears in person in his own 
Journals : for by those indelible marks alone^ there 
traced out, and by his own pen, I propose to try, in 
him, chiefly, the spirits of all modem Pretenders 
to supernatural Powers. 



CHAP. IV. 



AND that I nlay not be suspected of combating a 
Phantom, it will be proper first of all to shew that tiiis 
extraordinary maji haUi, in fact, laid claim to almost 
f¥ery Apostolic gift and ^race; and in as full and 
ample a measure as they were possessed of old. 

But as a good Actor will first prepare bis Scene, he 
hath csu*ried us back, by the magic of his dramatic 
powers, into all the wonders of the primitive Times ; 
where we meet the Devil unchained and let loose, to 
exert his last efforts against the new Religion : As, on 
the other hand, to oppose to his infernal rage, we see, 
witli the same evidence, an abundant effusion of the 
Holy Spirit poured out.upon this rising Church. And 
now, every thing being well prepared^ Both these 
Power3 stand ready to act. their parts, by the time our 
Apostle thinks fit to appear upon the Stage. 

His Journals are full of the Alarms which he gave 
the Devil, and of the mortificat^un^ w.hich Ihe Devil 

;gave 
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gave him. — " The Devil (says he) knew his kingdom 
*^ shook, and therefore stirred up his servants to ring 
" bells, and make all the noise they could*." — " The 
" Devil's Children fought valiantly for their Master, 
" that his kingdom should not be destroyed : And 
** many stones fell on my right hand and on my leftf •'* 
" Some or other of the Children of Belial had laboured 
" to disturb us several nights before ;};." Nay, so 
accustomed was he to these conflicts with the Evil 
One^ that it was even matter of surprise to him, to find 
the Enemy, once upon a time, reserved and still; till- 
he reflected, that it was because his Goods were in 
peace. ** I preached — as yet I have found only one 
** person amongst them, who knew, the love of God, 
" before my Brother came. No wonder tlie Devft 
*^ was so still : for his Goods were in peace §.*' Another 
instance which he gives us, of this peaceable convention 
between his Congregation and the Devil, is in one of 
bis northern excursions. '* Wed. 29. I preached at 
" Durham to a quiet, stupid Congregation |t*" But 
this never lasted long wherever he came ; for he had 
always the skill of curing the spiritual lethargy by a 
frenzy. 

When the Devil had het the mob on work, he then, 
like other Politicians^ retired to better company ; such 
as the two Mr. Wesleys and the Saints. But, as this 
sad and solemn meeting viras not to his tastie, he tried 
to bufet them into a better humour. /* I w«» a 
^ tittle surprised at some who were bteffetted of 
" Satan in an unusual manner by such a spirit of 

^^ Imtghter — I knew the same thing tm or elev^ 

• 

• Journal from i, Nov. 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 37. 
f Ibid. p. S*2. I Ibid. p. 31. 

4 Joum. from Nov. ^5,, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 29. 
II Jomrri, from jfri^ 20^ 1750, to Oct. 28, tjs^ P* i^« 

T 2 "yeani 
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** years ago. Part of Sunday my Brother and I then 
" used to spend in walking in the meadows and 
** singing Psalms. But one day, just as we were be- 
" ginning to sing, he burst out into a loud laughter. 
" I began to be very angry, and presently after to 
^* laugh as loud as he. — We were ready to tear our- 
" selves in pieces, but were forced to go home with- 
" out singing another line*." From the Head, these 
buffettings (which, not to overload the Devil, I will, 
for once, venture to call hysterical) descended, and 
were plentifully bestowed, upon the Members. And, 
" one evening (says he) such a spirit of laughter was 
'^ amongst us, timt many were much offended. But 
^^ the atten^n of all was soon fixed upon poor 

•* L a S- ; one so violently and variously torn 

" of the Evil One did I never see before. Somc- 
*' times she laughed, then brpke out into cursing and 
'^ blaspheming f," &c. On this occasion, he relates 
a fiict, which, though He seems not to have turned 
to a proper use, the sober and attentive Reader may." 
— ^" Our outward trials indeed were now removed, 
" and peace was in all our borders. But so much 
" the more did inward trials abound, and if one 
" member suffered^ all the members suffered with it. 
•* So strange a sympathy did I never observe before: 
" whatever considerable temptation fell on any one^ 
^* unaccountably spreading itself to the i-est So that 
** exceeding few were able to escape it ;):." In these 
various struggles, the Devil was at length tired out; 
and Mr. Wesley forces him into close quarters ; to 
betake himself to the bodies of fiiend or foe indifferently, 
just as he could find opportunity or entertainment 
And now comes on the shining part of our Apostle's 

* Joum. from Nov. i, 1739, to Sept 3, 1741, p. 37^ 
+ Ibid. p. 3B. t Ibid? p. 37* 

* '^ exploitBi 
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exploits, the driving him out, in tiie face of the whole 
Congregation, by exorcisms and spiritual Eject* 
ments« 

But if Evil thus abounded, Grace did much more 
abound in this memorable -flEra, when Mr. John 
Wesley first went out upon his Mission. The Spirit 
overcame all resistance, broke down all the strong- 
holds of Sin, and, what Mr. Wesley was much more 

set against, of insensibility. " So many living 

"Witnesses (says he) hath God given, \hsXMs hand 
" is STILL stretched out to heal, and that signs and 
" wonders are even now wrought by his holy Child, 
" Jesus *•" For, out of the mouths of babes andsiu:k^ 
lings, it once again, as of old, perfected praise ; the 
young men saw visions, and the old men dreamed 
dreams. 

" Amongst the poor Colliers at Placey, John Lane, 
** then nine or ten years old, was one <rf* the first who 
** found peace with God. From that hour he continued 
" to walk day and night in the light of his countenance* 
" I saw him last year longing to be with Christ f," &c. 
— " I enquired more particularly of Mrs. N. con- 
•' ceming her little Son. She said. He appeared to 
" have a continual fear of God, and an awful sense 
" of his presence ; that he frequently went to prayers 
" by hiniself : that he had an exceeding great tender- 
^* ness of Conscience, being sensible of the least 5in. — 
" A few days since he broke .out into prayers aloud, 
*' and then said. Mamma, I shall go to Heaven soon — 
*^ and you will go there too, and my Papa ; but you 
" will not go so soon." On which Mr. Wesley very 
judiciously observes, " When the Holy Ghost teaches, 
" is there any delay in learning ? This Child was then 

* Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739. 

4" Journ. from July *iO, 1750, to Oct, 28, 1754, p. 18. 

Y 3 *' just 
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" just three years old. A year or two after he died in 
'' peace * " 



-*^ I heard (says he) a surprising account of 
" a young woman of Manchester, which I received 
" from her own mouth. She said, I was sitting in the 
** house while one read the passion hymn. I had 
" always gone to Church, and had never heard any of 
^* the methodist preachers. On a sudden I saw our 
*' Saviour on the Cross, as plain as if it had been with 
'* my bodily eyes.— Then I saw as it were Heaven 
** open, and God sitting jupon his Throne. And I saw 
" a large book, in which all my sins were written f," &c. 

But this was nothing to the vision of S T ^ 

(a girl of ten years and three quarters old)y which 
takes up between three and four pages in the tdling ; 
so that partly for the length, but principally because I 
suspect Mr. J. Wesley intended it only for the solace 
of his babes and sucklings, for whose use this disccwrse 
is not intended, I shall only point to the Journal where 
the %vonderful adventure is related :{:. For the sanae 
reason, I shall pass over many of the Dreams and 
Visions, 

All these wonders were not worked for nothing. 
The Spirit of the Lord was gone out, and it did not 
Btop till it had manifested itself, in the last efforts of 
its power, the new birth : But it went not out, as 
of old, in the still, Mall voice, but in stonm and 
tempests, in cries and ecstacies, in tumults and con- 
fusion ; and when Nature was exhausted, then Gmce 
had done its work. But he tells us, his correspon- 
dents liearing of this strange affair, enquired of him, 
hozv can these things be ? They cautioned him not to 

♦ Journ. from Oct. ^7, 1734, to Nov. 17, 1746, p. 133. 

t Journ. from Nov. ^5, 1746, to Jaly ao, 1750, p. ^4. 

X Journ. from Oct. 27, 1743, to Uov, 17, 1746, p, 141, ijr seq. 

regard 
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regard visions or dreams, or to fancy feople hadremis* 
sion of sins beeatise <f ihdr cries or tears^ Sec. To 
this, he tells us, he answered ; *^ You deny that Ood 
'^ does now work these effects : at least that he works 
" them in this manner. I affirm both. I have seen 
** very many persons changed in a mometit from the 
" spirit of fear, horror, despair, to *e spirit of love, 
« joy, and peace. — What I have to say touching visions 
** or dreams is this : I know several persons in wliom 
" this great change was wrought in a dream, or durii^ 
*^ a strong representation to the eye of their mind, <€ 
" Christ either on the Cross or in ^ory *." 

But here unhappily, as is usual in tliese matters, the 
symptoms of Grace and of Perdition were so inter- 
woven and confounded with one another, that our 
Apostle himself is sometimes at a loss to distinguish 
the hand ; and to determine, with certainty, who had 
the largest share in the Work, God or the Devil; 
insomuch that a Manichean might have greatly availed 
himself of this uijtoward circumstance. Mr. J. Wesley 
had been grieved, and the Spirit of God bad been 
grieved likewise, at the scandal ^ven by some of his 
own flock, who "blasphemed the work, and imputed 
^* it either to Natune or the force of Ima^nation and 
** Animal-spirits, or even to the delusion of the 
** Devil t-" — " Many (says he) were deeply convinced; 
*' but none were delivered from that painful conviction, 
** The Children came to the birth, but there was not 
*' strength to bring forth. I fear we have grieved 
**the Spirit of the jealous God, by questioning his 
^^ work:}:.'' Yet tfiese pangs of the new birth be* 
coming, on cert^n occasions, more violent, and morte 
general than ordinary, and even found to be talcing 

* Journ. from Aug. i«, 1738, to Nov. 1, i739) P- 4^> 49- 

t Ibid. p. 59* t 1^*^' ^ ^* 

T 4 a?d 
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and infectious, — the Apostle himself was staggered,* 
and seemed ready to recant. ^* These symptoms I can 
** no more impute to any natural cause, than to the 
" Spirit of Grod. I make no doubt it was Satan 
" tearing them as they were coming to Christ. And 
" hence proceeded those grievous cries, whereby he 
*^ might design both to discredit the work of God, 
*^ and to aflfright fearful people from hearing that word 
** whereby their Souls might be saved *.'* But since 
these Symptoms were universal and inseparable from 
the new birthj I rather think, and I wUl venture to 
say, as it is only raising the Catachresis one step 
higher, that the Devil was here only in the office of 
Man-Midwife to the new birth. And Mr. Wesley 
himself, on second thoughts, seems not much averse to 
this conceit, as appears from the following relatioa : — 
^^ I visited (says he) a poor old woman a mile or two 
" from tlie Town. Her trials had been uncommon ; 
^^ inexpressible agonies of mind joined with all sorts of 
^' bodily pain, not (it seemed) from any natural cause, 
*' but the direct operation of Satan : Her joys were 
" now as uncommon ; she had little time to sleep, 
** having for several months last past seen, as it were, 
^* the unclouded face of God^ and praised him day and 
** night t." 



CHAP, V, 



SUCH was the Evangelic state of things when 
Mr. J. Wesley first entered on this Ministry : who, 
ieeing himself surrounded with subjects so harmoni- 
jously disposed to obey the touch of a master, thus 

■* Joum. from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743. 

t Joura, from July ao, 1749, to Oct. 30, 1751, p. 60. 

triumphantly 
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triumphantly exults: — "Full as I was, I knew not 
" where to begin, till my Testament opened on these 
*' words, / came not to call the Righteous, but Sin- 
** ners, to repentance : In applying which, my soul 
** was so enlarged, that methought I could have cried 
*' out (in another sense than poor, vain Archimedes) 
^^ Give me where to stand, and I will Shake the 
** Earth *." A bravado that would have suited Igna- 
tius Loiola in his first slippery ecstacies in the mire, 
as the World has sufTiciently experienced. How it 
became our adventurer, on his first setting out, ^Jjae 
World may be brought to know in good time. 

Here then was a Scene well prepared for a good 
Actor, and excellently fitted up for the part he was 
disposed to play, which, as we have said, was that of 
an Apostle. And, to do him justice, he hath exhi- 
bited it with such splendor, that, of all the Apostolic 
gifts and graces, 'there is but one with which we find 
him not adorned, viz. the gift of tongues ; and as to 
this, the learned Mr. J. Wesley may reply witli the 
learned Paul, he already spoke zmth toTigues more than 
they all. For the rest, whether they were prophecy — 
supernatural aids in his ministry — healing the sick — 
casting out Devils — or inflicting divine vengeance oh 
his opposers, he had them all, as we understand by 
)[i\& journals, in abundant measure. 

We will begin (as is fitting) where he. himself began, 
with declaring his Mission. " A multitude of people 
*' got together in the house, yard, and street, far more 
" than my voice could reach. I cried aloud to as 
" many of them as could hear. All things are ready : 
" come ye to the marriage. I then delivered my 
" Message. So before ten* we took boat -j-," &c. 

* Joum. from Aug. la, 1^7 j8, to Nov. 1, 1739. 

f Journ. from Nov. «5, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. ap. 
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Yet, like Moses, he was at first a little mutinous.— 
" From the directions I received, from God this day, 
" touching an affair of the greatest importance, I 
*^ could not but observe the mistake of those who 
'^ assert, ^ God will not answer your prayer, unless 
*' your heart be wholly resigned to his will.' My heart 
^ was not entirely resigned to his will. Yet I know 
" and am assured, he heard my voice, and sent forth 
" his light and his truth * " 

Prophecy or Speaking by the Spirit^ the first and 
trfOLSt essential quality of a divine Messenger, he had at 
will. "We had (says he) a watch night at the Chapel: 
** being weak in body, I was afraid I could not go 
" through it. But the longer I spoke, the more 
" strength I had. Insomuch that at twelve o'clock all 
** my weariness and weakness was gone ; and I was 
"as one refi-eshed with winef,'' — "Several of the. 
" Gentry desired to stay at the meeting of the Society, 
" to whom I explained the nature of inward ReUgion, 
** wordsjhwing upon me faster than I could speak ;};." — 
*^ I intended to have given an exhortation' to the 
" Society. But as soon as we met, the Spirit of Sup- 
** plication fell upon tiSj so that I could hardly do any 
** thing but pray and give thanks, till it was time for 
" us to part §." But the Spirit soon came down in a 
torrent tiiat took away all utterance. — " In the evawng 
" the word of God was indeed quick and powerful* 
** Afterwards, I desired the men as well as women to 
" meet. But I could not speak to them. The Spirit 

* Jouni. froiu his embarking for Georgia, to his return to 
London, p. 37. 

t Journ. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July ao, 1750, p. 3a, 

J Journ. from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 87. 

§ Journ* from Nov. 15, 1746, to Juiy 20, 175©, p, S4, 85. 
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" qfpra\f€r was so poured upon m ally that we could 
" only speak to God *." 

The cvterior assistances in his Miuistry were bo less 
signal than the int€rio7\ — ^* Many were seated oci a 
" large wall adjoining, which, being built of loose 
^ stones, in the middle of the Sermon all fell down at 
" once. / never saWj heard^ nor read^ of such a thing 
'^ before. The whole wall and the persons sitting upon 
*' it sunk down together, none of them screaming out^ 
" and very few altering their posture. And not one 
" was hurt at all ; but they appeared sitting at the 
*^ bottom, just as they sat at the top. Nor was there 
*^ any interruption either <rf my speaking, or of the 
'* attrition of the hearers f." The next rises in due 
gradation. .An unruly mob became of a sudden as 
harmless as the stones. Though, hui they met, and 
opposed the ministry, together, one does not know 
what mi^t have happened. — " The mob had just 
" broke open the door, when we came into the lower 
*^ room ; and exactly while they burst in at one door, 
** we walked out at the other, Nf^r did one man take 
*' any notice of w, though we were within five yiurds 
" of each other ^." Without doubt they were struck 
bHnd; though, in imitation of the modest silence of the 
Evangelist, who relates the like adventure of tiie blessed 
Jesus, he forbears the express mention of this $tupei> 
dous miracle. — The next and more powerful operation 
was on his female friends ; and these, he as fairly struck 
dumb -^^^ The whole multitude were silent, while I 
^' was speaking. Not a whisper was heard. But the 
*' moment I had done, the Chain fell off their tongues. 
" I was really surprised. Surely never was such a 

* Joiim. frwn Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 104. 
t Joum. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 23. , 
:t Ibid. p. 57. 

*^ cackling 
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*^ cackling made on the banks of Cayster, or the Com- 
'* mon of Sedgmoor *." And to chain up the tongue 
of five hundred cackling gossips, he held, and with 
great reason, an exploit worth recording. Indeed he 
appears to have taken the most effectual method with 
them, that is, to out-clamour them : For thus he mea- 
sures out his own Stentoronic voice. — *' Observing that 
" several sat on the side of the opposite hill, I after- 
«* wards desired one to measure the ground ; and we 
" found it was sevenscore yards from the place where 
" I had stood. Yet the people there heard perfectly 
" well. I did not think any human voice could have 
*^ reached so farf-" And as, on proper occasions, 
every courteous Knight-Errant has condescended to 
let his horse into a share of tlie adventure, so our 
Spiritual Martialist, unwilling to break so good a 
custom, has divided (as St. Martin did his cloak with 
the Beggar) the next exploit of price with his Beast 
" My horse was exceeding lame — we could not dis- 
" cem what it was that was iBmiss, and yet he could 
*^ scarce set his foot on the ground.— My head ached 
** more than it had done for some months (what I 
** here aver is the naked fact; let every man account 
^^for it as he sees good). I then thought, * Cannot 
" God heal either man or beast, by any means, or 
'* without any ! ' Immediately my weariness and head- 
" ach ceased, and my Horse's lameness in the same 
" instant. .Nor did he halt any more either that day 
" or the next. A very odd accident this also :];.*' 

Come we next to his Gift of Healing, One 
of his miracles of this kind, had, it seems, been brought 
in question ; on which occasion, he thus explains 

♦ Journ, from Nov. Q5, 1746, to July ao, 1750, p. 96. 
t Journ. from July ao, 1753, to Oct. 98, 1754, p. 10. 
J Journ. from Oct, 27, 1743, to Nov. 17, 1746. 

himself: 
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himself — ** Mkacle or no Miracle, the fact is plain. 
" W. Kirkman is, I apprehend, still alive and able to 
" certify for himself, that he had that cough threescore 
" years, and since that time [viz. the miraculous aid 
" afforded him] it had not returned *." In the pam- 
phlet where this extraordinary case was first recorded, 
Mr. Wesley asks, Whether any one could suppose 
that if he had performed it by his skill in physic, he 
should not have been ready to do honour to himseliy 
rather than transfer that honour to another ? If Mr. 
Wesley be serious in this question, he is the dupe of 
his spiritual ambition. The Character of a great 
Saint is infinitely more flattering to the Head of a Sect 
than that of a great Physician. — But to proceed — 
" I administered the Sacrament to R. A.* Some years 
^* ago he found peace with God, and wa& freed at once 
^' without any human means fi'om a distemper naturally 
" incurable f." ^But acute as well as chronical dis- 
orders fly his sacred presence. — " I found (says he) 
" Mr. Lunell in so violent a fever, that there was 
" little hope of his life. He revived the moment he 
" saw mcj and fell into a breathing sweat. He began 
** to recover firom that time. Perhaps for this also 
" was I sent J." " In the evening I called upon Anne 
" Cakut. She had been speechless for some time* 
" But almost as soon as we began to pray, God re- 
" stored her speech. She then witnessed a good. 
*^ confession indeed. I expected to see her no more. 

^* Butj FROM THAT HOUR, THE FEVER LEFT HER, 

" and in a few days she arose and walked, glorify- 
" ing God §."— " I visited several of the Sick. Most 

• Journ. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July 10, 1750, p. 123. 
t Journ. from July ao, 1749, to Oct. 30, 1751, p. 34, 
t Jouru. from Sept, 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 34. 
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" of tliem were ill of the spotted Fever; which, they 
** informed me, had been extremely mortal, few per- 
•* sons recovering from it. But God had said, Hi- 
^ THERTo SHALT THOU COME. I believe there was 
^ NOT ONE with whom wewere^ but he recwtrtd*^ — 
*^ They told me the Physician said, He did not expect 
" Mn Meyrick would live till the morning. I went to 
^ him, but his pulse was gcxie. He had been speech- 
" less and senseless for some time. A few of us 
^immediately joined in prayer (I relate the naked 
*^faci). Before we had done, his sense and his speech 
" returned. Now he that will account for this by 
^ natural causes^ has my free lewoe. I chuse to say, 
** This is the power of God f ." However, gra- 
cious as this^ee leme is, I would no.t, Reader ! be 
the man to advise you to trust to it ^..Saints are vin- 
dictive : He has fairly told you what he chuses to call 
it. And after this, who can lell how far he may think 
the honour of God concerned ki making so free with 
his Messenger as to take him at his wcNrd, having 
before solemnly assured you, of ** many living wit- 
^* nesses which God hath given, that His hand is still 
** stretched aut to heal; and that signs and wonders 
" are even now, wrought by his holy Child Jesus :j!?'* 
Frotti the cure of natural diseases, proceed we to 
the supematuraly or, saving your presence, to the 
CASTING OUT* OF Dbvils. Having related, by way 
of prelude, the extravagancies, of a furious female De- 
moniac of nineteen or twenty years of age, whom he 
set to rights without mudi ceremony; he proceeds 
immediately to another of the same Sex ; but her he 
exorcises in form> aoA according to the true Ronum 

♦ Journ. torn Nov; 1, iy^, toScipl. 3> 1741, p. 61 • 
f Journ. from Sept 3, 1741, taOct. off, 1943*, p. 81. 
t Jown. from Aug, la- 1738, to Nov. i, 1739^ P»4<« 
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fashion. — " I was sent for to one in Bristol— 4She lay 
" on the ground fariously gnashing her teeth, and 
"• after a while roared aloud. It was not easy for 
" three or four persons toehold her, especially when 
^* the name af Jesus was named. We prayed ; the 
*^ violence of her symptoms 'ceased, though, without 
** a complete deliverance. In the evening, being sent 
" for to her again, I was unwilling, indeed afraid to 
** go ; thinking it would not avail, unless some, who 
** were strong in Jaith^ were to wrestle with God for 
'* her. 1 opened my Testament on these words — / 
*• was qfraidy and went and hid my talent in the earth. 
" I stood reproved, and went immediately. She began 
** screaming before I came into the room, then broke 
** out into a horrid laughter mixt with. blasphemy, 
*' grievous to hear. One who, from many circum- 
^ stances, apprehended a preternatural Agent to be 
*' concerned in this, asking. How didst thou dare to 
" enter into a Christian ? was answered. She is no 
*♦ Christian. She is mine. Q. Dost thou not tremble 
*^ at the name of Jesus ? No words followed, but she 
'* shrunk hacky and trembled cvceedingly. Q. Art 
*^ thou not encreasing thy own damnation ? It was 
*' &intly answered. Ay^ ay : which was followed by 
•* fresh cursing and blaspheming. My Brother coming 
" in^ she cried out, Preacher I Field-Preaeher, I 
^ do not lave ^Id-preaching. This was repeated two 
^^ hours togctiier, witii spittings abd all the expres- 
^* sions of strong aversion. And now it was that 
** God shewed he hearetfe the Prayer— She was filled 
*' with peace, and knew that the Son of Wickedness 
<* wasdeparted from her ^ — ^This is very well: Tte 
next is not inferior—" I was sent for to Kingswood 
•* again'' [namely to the young woman with whom he 
preludes these atchievements.] ^^ A violent rain began 

" just 
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" just as I set out, so that I was thoroughly wet in a 
" few minutes. Just at that time the woman (then 
" three miles off) cried out, Yonder comes Wesley 
" galloping as fast as he can. When I was come, I 
" was quite cold and dead^ and fitter for sleep than 
" prayer. She burst out into a horrid laughter, and 
** said, No paiveVy no power ; no fait h^ no faith : She 
" is mine. Her Soul is^nuncy I hwoe her, and will 
•' not let go. We begged of God to increase our 
*' faitli.— One, who was clearly convinced this was no 
*' natural disorder, said, / think Satan is let loose. 
'* I FEAR HE WILL NOT STOP HERE; and added, I 
^^ command thee in the name of the Lord Jesus, to 
" tell if thou hast commis.«ion to torment any other 
" Soul. It was immediately answered, / have; 

" L-^^^-y C r and S h J Sy two who 

** lived at some distance^ and were then in perfect 
" health */' In which, I dare say, they did not long 
continue, after the Exorcist had thus consigned them 
over to Satan, noW let loose to do Mr. Wesley honour. 
But what is most material (if we may believe Him or 
his spiritual Coadjutor) is, that Mr. Wesley's new 
birth only mak^s the Christian ; and that the Devil 
hales feld'preaching. To evince these great Truths, 
seems to have been the end both of the Possessiona 
and of the Exorcisms. Popery and Puritanism, 
it is to be observed, have, at times, for the like 
righteous ends, received equal credit from the same 
reverend Testimonies, the Devil and the Priest: — 
as the curious may read with pleasure in the Detec- 
tion of two famous impostured carried on in each of 
those Quarters, and recorded by the elegant pen of 

* Joum. from Aug. la. 1738, to Nov. 1, 173^9, pp. 9a, 93» 

Dr. 
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Dr. Samuel Hak^net 5, bishop of Norwich, and after- 
wards Archbishop of York. By which we may gather, 
that the Inhabitants below are divided into Sects as 
well as those above ; and that there are Popish, Puri- 
tan, and Methodist, Devils; who have all, in their 
turns, been forced to answer to Interrogatories ; and 
to depose in honour of the Sect they persecuted, at 
the expence of that to which tliey belonged. 

Such were the blessings which Mr. Wesley bestowed 
upon his Friends : for his Enemies he had other things 
in store ; and those no small ones, the exterminating 
JUDGMENTS OF Heaven. Yet Still the treatment 
was strictly Apostolical. " I preached (says he) at 
" Darlaston, late a den of Lions : But most of the 
" fiercest of them God had called away by a train 
*^ OF AMAZING STROKES; and those that remain 
" are now as lambs f ." The corrections, we see, as 
those of Heaven should, had their proper effect. — 

^* I preached at R , once a place of furious riot 

** and persecution; but quiet and calm, since tlie 
** bitter Rector is gone to give an account of 
'' himself to God J." — *^ Hence we rode toT— — , 
*^ where the Minister was slowly recovering from a 
^^ violent fit of the Palsy, with which he was struck 
" immediately after he had been preaching a virulent 
*' Sermon against the Methodists \r — " The Rev. 

" Mr. preached and inveighed very much 

** against the novel sect, the upstart Methodists — 
^* Shortly after, be Avas to preach [tlie same sermoa 

* A declaration of egregious Popish impostures, SfC, Lond. 
1603. Q. — Declaration of Puritan impostures, in the case of 
Darrel, &c. Lond. 1599. Q* 

t Journ. from July 20, 1749, to Oct. 39, 175»» P- 81. 

J Journ, from July 20, 1750, to Oct. aS, 1754, p. 11. 

^ Ibid. p. 23. 

Vol. VIIL Z " again.] 
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** again]. He had named the text twice, whett he 
*' was suddenly seized Vvith a rattling in his throat, 
" attended with a hideous growing. ^ He fell back- 
" ward against the door of the pulpit ; tvas carried 
" away, as it seemed, dead into the vestry. In two 
" or three days he recovered his senses, and the Suriday 
" following, DipD*.'* ; 

" One of the chief of thqse who came to make' the 
" disturbance qn the first instant, had haWged him- 
" SELF. A second of them liad been for some days 
*' in strong pairi, and had niany times sent to desire 
" our prayers. A third caihe to meliiiiiself, and Con- 
" fessed, he was hired that nis^ht and nidde drunk on 
" purpose : But when he came to the door, he knav 
*' not what wa$ the mattei\ he could not stir nc^r open 
" ids mouth |." Here, by ill luck, the miracle suffers; 
for drunkenness alone is but too apt to deprive a man 
of his faculties of speech and local motion. ** 1 was 

" quite surprised when I heard Mr. II preach. 

" That sofl, smooth, tuneful voice, which h^ so often 
** employed to blaspheme tfie Work of (Sod^ \\sis lost 
" without hope of recovery. All nieans hadf been tried, 
"but none took place. He now spoke' in a jnanner 
*' SHOCKING TO h£ar:|;," &c. — *' Mr. C. spoke so 
** much in feivour of the Rioters, that tiiey were all 
*' discharged — a few days after, Mr. C walking over 
" the same field dropt down] and spoke no more. 
" Surely the mercy of God would not suffer a Avell- 
" meaning man to be any loiiger a tool to Persccu- 
" ^ar^§."— r" Calling at Newgate [in IJristol] I was 
'^ infcMrmed that the poor wretches utider sentence of 

* Journ. from Sept. 3, ^741^ to Oct. 27, 1743» P- 103, 104. 
t Jourp. from Nov. 1, 17^9, to. Sept. ^^ 1741* 
J Jourri. from l4ov. 25, 1746, to July ^o, 1750, p. 79, 
^ Ibid. p. 108. 

^' death 
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. *y deatli were'.earnestly\desiring, to'sjpeak with me; 

^^'Wf that it coii/d'not be : AWeniiah Beec()ei; iiavin^; 

^Must'theh sent an express order,* that tl^ev sliould 

not. I CITE Alderman peecher to answer for these 

^'Souts at them(Igmeni'Seat of Christ 



* " 




diisposal) 
those inflicted by the Apostles^ 

1.' Their 'terrors fall lipon (iheats^ and Impostora, 
kuch Bs Ananias ancf ^apphira ; Ely mas the Sorcerer, 
and Kiiynon the Magician : Whe'reas the judgments of 

'. this new'Apostle strike only the members of his own 
Church, for opposing the tumults of Jield^preaching, 
arid the freaks ofl what he calls, the new birth. 
2. The Enemies of the infant Church were the Jewjish 
Leaders ; and they persecuted in good earnest V yet all 

' 'these, th^ Apostles left untouched, and reserved tfieni 
for a future reckoning. Mr. Wesley's enemies are his 
own fellow- members, and they persecute in jest j^ that 
is, they beat drums,, they ring bells, and. roar widi the 
rabble; yet these, with unrelenting rage, he cuts of for 
trbuhling him: while the anger of the holy Apostle, 
oil the like occasion, never rose higher than a passionate 
wisht- These differences, 1 leave Mr. Wesley to 
reconcile. TJiere is another, which, 1 think, I may 
be able to account Jor myself. 3. When the Apostles 
punished publiijlyi they as publicly pronounced sen- 
teiice. Tfiqs to Sapphira, Behold the feet of them 
whicht buried thy husband afe at the Door; andhhali 
carry thee out\ to Simon, Thy money perish with 
T'HE^i apd tp Elymas, Now bthold the hand of the 
Lord is, up(» thee^ and thoif ^halt be blind — But, in 
this very important affair, Mr. Wesley appears to hdav^ 



* Joura. from Nov. 25, 1746, to July ao, 1756, p. 31. 
-f I would they were even cut of which troitbk you, Gal. v. 12. 
Z 2 folloW€4 
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followed a better model, the practice of the Inqui- 
sition ; where, though the Execution be With all the 
open pomp of bitter arid uncharitable piety, the Sen- 
tenccy It is welt known, is ever pronounced in secret. 
In one instance indeed, he varies from his mo^el; 
and, at Bristol, commences, as we have seen, a regular 
process against Mr. Alderman Beecher; whom he 
summoiieth, to give an account for bst Souhy at the 
judg7ne7it'Seat ^ Christ : But i^hether the Alderman 
demurred; or whether he excepted to the jurisdic- 
tion; or indeed what became of him, after he had 
been so fairly cited^ we no where learn. 

These are some of the extraordinary Graces of 
which Mr. J. Wesley assumes the Privileges. But 
let not this faithful view of them^ delivered in his own 
. words, be mistaken for a confutation. My purpose, 
here, is only to shew that he lays claim to them, and 
* so becomes a proper Subject of the Apostolic Test, 
by which we are enabled to discriminate all sublunary 
Wisdom from that which is frmn above. And if, on 
the application now to be made, he cannot bear the 
touch, it will be our fault not to see him for the fu- 
ture, in his genuine form of Deluder and Fanatic; 
which he has been long suspected to have covered 
with another, namely, the form of godliness. 



CHAR VI. 



. WE come now to the application of this Sovereign 
Test, the Scourge and Confusion of Imposture. 

This WISDOM vFROM ABOVE, of w^hich the Apostle 
io highly predicates, is, we see, the same as Wisdom 
revealed immediately f^^oia Heaven ; but,^ descending 
to -Man, is adapted to the capacity of his Powers. 
So that heaxmdy and ei/rM/y^. wisdom have tliis in 

commoiv 
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common, to be communicable, that is, to be 
UNDERSTOOD. . For to comoiuiiicate nonseuse, which 
is a nothing, is no communication. When therefore 
we find a pretender to inspiration, such as Jacob 
Behmen, delivering to us, under this Character, a 
heap of unmeaning, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, unintelligible words, we reasonably conclude, 
that if indeed, this Wisdom did come from above, it 
hatii so degenerated in its way down, as to be ever 
unfit to return ; but must be content, with the other 
lapsed Entities of celestial original, to . seek employ- 
ment amongst fools and knaves, here below. Nor 
will the Apology of his illuminated Disciple *, in his 
book called The fVay to divine 'Knowledgey at all mend 
the matter. " When Jacob, (says he) like Elijah, 
" in his Fiery Chariot, is caught up into sucli . 
** heights, and sees and relates such things as I cannot 
" yet comprehend, I love and reverence him for being 
'^ where I never was, and seeing such things as he 
" cannot make me see ; just as I love and reverence 
" St. Paulf," &c. The comparison, we see, \L ho- 

• Mr. William Law. " 

f The wa^ to divine knowledge, &c. p. 88. — Mr. John 
Wesley, indeed, though uo enemy to ihese superb Vehicles, 
speaks very disrespectfully of Jacob's Jicry Chariot : '* I can and 
^ must say thus much [of his Mysterium magnum] and th^t 
'* with as full evidence, as. I can say that two and two make four^ 
'' it is most sublin*e nonsense, inimitable bombast, fustian not 
•* to be paralleled." Journal from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 
1743. Another writer, who had the best means of being well 
informed, assures us, that this ^ery C^no^ was notofjewi^ 
but of German construction. " Jac. Bohmius Sutor Gorli-* 
*^ censis— Hie cum natura ipsa proclivis esset ad res abditas per- 
** ^estigandas, et Rob. Fiuddii ac Rossecrucianorum scita cog- 
" novtsset, Theologiam, ignc duce, imaginatione comite invenit, 
*' ipsis Pythagoricis numeris et Heracliti notis obscuriorem — ita 
'* enim Chymicis imagins^ionibOs et tanta verboruna confiisione 
** etealigine omnia miscet, ut ipse sibi obstrepere videatur." — 
J. L. Mosheinii Inst. Hist. £ccl. ant. k recent. 

z 3 nourable; 
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nourable; though less apposite tlian one could wish : 
For here lies the diflerence between Jacob and Paul ; , 
the Hosecrucian talks largely oif what he knew his. 
reader could not understand; and the Aposil^, as ^ 
Master of himself, though not of his Subject, more. 
sagely observes a religious silence *. But so will not 
Mr. TFiHiarn Lmi\ who is Master of neither. And . 
who, without the hltsscd Jacob's fiery Chariot, can 
soar Uke hin| to the lunar region of lost intellects;. 
from whence he brings us these curiosities— « ^w/zg'ry, 
wrathfiily material Jirc — spiritual materiality — a mir-. . 
rour of sound — wrath turned into Sun and Stars — ' . 
darlmess into Earth— -dnd mohility into Air: And in- 
forms us of these secrets, that life is desire ; that rage 
is the cause (f hardness in a flint ] meekness, of fluidity . 
in tcater ; that earthly serpents are, but^ tramitory out- 
hirihs of covetousnessy env^y pri^e and urathy and . 
Jastiy, that body is only coagulated ov ^i^\i^^^ 
with much irlpre to the same purpose, that wo^ld d^S^' 
Cr».ce even Bedlam at full moon, 



CH^P.. VII. 



HAVING shewn this Wisdom to be, in its nature, 
coMjNxu^^iCABLEp aiid i?o, cut ofF jV»U the, bold J pre- 
tenajonij pf the&e Mystics,, we come to what St. 
James makes its first and essential quality; The ^ 
wisdom frarH above^ says he,' i$ First, Pure j vfiirou 
f4i» «yvi? iViv--i/e, pure, ,both from carnal ^xid ^irir, 
iual pollut;ioqu. Naw as . Mr.i fVm» Latv. ,begpt 

* ^h'^fiiuti^ ft tfv t^lt if^pdwf XoiXncm. 9 Cor. xii. 4. 

Methodise. 
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Methodism*, : and Coqnt ^mzendorf rocked tb^ . 
Cradle, ^ it m^y not be improper, first of all, to exa- 
mine their pretensions to this essential <^ua)ity of hea- 
venly wisdoiji, purity. 

As purity respects practice^ those followers of the 
Count, the Moravians, give us little trouble. For 
to pass by, their opQn Hymn-book^ a heap of blas- 
phemous and beastly nonsense ; if we may give credit 
to the yet unconfuted relations both in Print and in 
M^, (composed by their own Members, the Partici- 
pants of their inost sacred mysteries), their practices 
in the consummation of marriage, or, as their Ritual 
calls it, the Mai^riage Econoniyy are so horribly, so 
unspeakably flagitious f, that this People seems to 
have no more pretence to be put into the number of 
Christian Sects than the Turlupins of the thirteenth 
Century ; a vagabond crew of miscreants, who ramble4 
over It^ly,, France, and. Q^many, under the title of 
Brothers and Sisters of the free Spirit -'y who> in 
spebulation, "professed that specie^ of Atheism, called 
Pantheism; and in practice, claimed an exemption 
from all the oblig^ions of morality an^ religion. 

The J3jsumc:]^i$t&, indeed, have not extended the 
FREEDOM of their Spirit to this length ; yet the Leader 

* "Meeting with Mr, Law's Chmtian PerfectiQn and setiow 
*' Cotf-i'tihe light flowed in fo mightily on my soul, that every 
" thing a|»peared in a new View," &€. &:c. Jouru. from Eeb, i;^ 
^737-8, to his return from Gerr^anj^y p; ig, 

t Mr. J. Wesley, in a melancholy account, which^ he say/i, he 
received of these Wretches at Bedford, inserts the following par- 
ticular — << Mr. Rimius has said nothing to what might have beefl 
" said concerning their Mi(&RiAGB Economy. I know [saith the 
^ informer] a hundred times more than he has writtei). But 
** the particulars, are too shocking to relate. I believe no such 
" things were ever practised before, no not anj^ongsi the. most 
" barbaroug Heathens." Journ. from July 20, 1750,. to Oct^^8i 

Z 4 ^ 
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of the sect, amongst us, though raanifestitig an exera- 
plary abhorrence of all carnal impurity^ has fallen 
into the lowest dregs of the Spiritual ; and hath written 
a large discourse to recommend Pantheism, a Doc- 
trine so much ennobled by the Turlupins, of the thir- 
teenth Century ; so learnedly explained by the Carte- 
sian Spinosists, and so politicly concealed by the Chi- 
nese Virtuosi : which teaches, that there is but one 
universal Substance existing, of which, the Creature 
and Creator (if, after this, they are to be distinguished) 
participate in common. The general principles of 
this unhappy Philosophy, the Reader may find in tlie 
note below *. 

But 

* " It is the same impossibility for a thing to be created oik 
** of nothing, as to be created by nothing. It is no more a part 
" dt prerogative of God's omnipotence to create a Being out of 
*' nothing, than to make a thing to be without any one quality of 
'* Being, in it— Every creature is nothing else tban Nature 
" put into a certain form of existence." An Appeal to all that 
doubt or disbelieve the Truths of the Gospel, By W. Law, M. a. 

'^ That which thinks and wills in the soul, is that vert same 
*^ imbeginning breath Which thought and willed in G^y before 
'^ it was breathed into the form of a human soul ; and therefore 
" it is, that Will and Thought cannot be bounded. — ^The essences 
" of the soul were a breath in God before they became a living 
<' soul, they lived in God before they lived in the created soul ; 
" and therefore the soul is a partaker of the eternity of God, 
** and can never cease to be." p. lo. 

" The creation of a soul is the bringing the powers of thinking 
'' and willing out of their eternal state in the one God, into a 
** beginning state of self-conscious life, distinct from God. And 
** this i» God's omnipotent creating ability, that he can make 
" the powers of his own nature become creatu.ral, living personal 
*' images of what he is in himself, in a state of distinct person- 
** ALiTY from him." p. 12. 

** It is no more a property of the divine omnipotence to be able 
" to annihilate a soul, than to be able to make an eternal truth 

" become 
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But next to this impurity of fanatic Wisdom, which 
sets Nature in the throne of God, is that other, 
which separates . Reason from Grace. It' is*'* a 
*^ point we chiefly insist upon, (says Mr. J. 
" Wesley, the' pillar and ground of Methodism) that 
" orthodoxy or right opinion is, at best, but a very 
"slender part of Religion, if any part of it at 
"all*." Here we see Reason is, as it were, dis- 
carded from the service of Religion, and from its 

" attendance 

" become a fiction of yesterday. And to think it a lessening of 
" the power of God, to say, that he cannot annihilate the soul, is 
'* as absurd as to say, that it is a lessening of the light of the 
" Sun, if it cannot destroy or darken its own rays of light." p. 17. 
** To suppose this pr any other hatsrial world to be made 
'' out of nothing, has all the same absurdities in it as the sup- 
'^ posing angels and spirits to be created out of nothing* All the 
" qualities of all beings are eternal. — ^All qualities, properties, or 
" whatever cin be affirmed of God, are self-existent and neces- 
^' sarily-existent. Self and necesse^y existence is not a particular 
" attribute of God, but is the general nature, of every thing that 
" can be affirmed of God. ' All qualities and properties are sdf- 
" existent in God.; — It follows undeniably, that every created 

" THING MUST HAVE ITS WHOLE NATURE FROM, AND OUT OF, 
** THE DIVINE NATUICE." pp. 23, ^4. 

" Properly and strictly speaking, nothing can beg^n to be, 
'* The begiiming of every thing is nothing more than its beginning 
" to be in a new state. — No quality or power of nature then 
^' began to be; but such qualities and powers as had been from 
" all eternity began then to be in a new state. Ask what fir^ 
'* light, darkness, air, water, and earth, ^re; they ace andcith be 
'' nothing else but tome eternal thinos, become gross, finite, 
" measurable, divisible and transitory : For if there could be a 
*' temporal fire that did not spring out of eternal fire, then there 
" might be time that did not come out of eternity." pp. 1 14, 15. 

** Will ^y one now call t|i69e things whimsical speculations f 
<* Can any thing be thought of, more worthy of Ged, more 
*' CONFORMABLE to Nature, or more consonant to all revealed 
'* Religion?" p, 118. , 

* Mr. J. Wesley's Plain Account, &c. p. 4. 
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attendance on Grace : thpugh one part of the offic^e 
of the Holy Spirit be to lead us mto all truth. . For 
when Reason is no^ longer employed to distinguish 
between right and wrong in Opinions^ Religion halb 
no further connexion with it. . And what occasion for 
its service when the distinction, we are. told,, is of so 
littk consequence? And yet if we once agree to sepa- 
rate Ueeison from Rel^giop, Piety will jsoon degenerate, 
into Superstition or Fa^aticisip.^ But tb^ ?i9ty of the, 
firsj; ages had. a different essence : it was then the glory 
of the Gospel to be a reasonable Service. By this 
quality it was distinguished fr6m the various modes of ^ 
Gentile. W9rship, which entirely consisted in the fanatic 
Raptiures of their Prophets, and the Superstitious Rites 
of their Priests. Articles of belief, or a formula of 
Faitli, they left to those Innovators who nad now pre- 
tended to bring in Reason for the regulatiop of Relir 
gioo ; dfrthqdpxi or right Opinion being (on ithe.prin- 
ciples of these antient Masters of the Mob, the sup- 
porters of Paganism) at best but a veri^ slender part 
of Keligign^ }f f^^JH P^^^ ^f ^^ ^^ ^^^' ; ^^ ^^^ other 
hand^ St, jP^ui, con3id[eced 7;igkt Opnm9& a fuU 
third part) at least, of Religion; where «peakingof the 
three great support)^ which the Master-builder, the [ 
Holt Spirit, had provided for the Ghristian-Church,' 
he npakes ttii?, of right ppimon, to be one. Th^frmt 
of\hei Spirit (gays he) is in ail Goodness and rich- 
TEOUSNEss mtd tRUTH *. For by Goodness ^^ js 
meant the conduct of Particulars to tiie Whole ; ariid \, 
cDnsis|s m the ; ex^mpls^ry .^al^itjs of ^social virtue : and 
this, refer? to Christian prajctice. By righieou^-^ 
ness it is mcsant the conduct of the Whole to Particu- 
lars ; and consists in that equal gentleness of Govem- 

' ment, 
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menti where Church-Authority is mad^ to coincide 
with the private rights pf Conscience; and this refers 
to Christian Discipline. And by Truth* is 
meant the conduct of the Whole and of Particulars to 
one another, mutually ; and consists in Orthodoxy or 
right Opinion 'y and tiii^ refers to Christian Dqc- 
TRiNE. So different an ^4^a had St. Paul of Reli- 
gion from, what this ov^r-zealous man hath been led 
to entertain of it. ^o less was, the difference, which 
the^first Reformers frgni tlie errors of Popery^ enter- 
tained of it; who, for, th^ sake of right opinion^ occa- 
sioned so many revolutions in Civil as, well as in 
spiritual Systems ; the perversity of men turning, as 
it had before done, the message of /?e«ce into a sword ^^ 
How much th^n had all these to answer for, if right 
opinion be at best but a slender part of Religion, if any 
part of it at all. Without doubt, Mr. Wepley has, by 
this^ declaration, provided well for the fortune of his 
own Se^t, amongst all denominations of Christians* ^ 
But what obligations the Church of England (of which 
he professes himself a meinber) has unto him for thu^ 
shortening the labours of the Popish Missionaries, he ^ 
would do well to consider^ Such escapes as these, I . 
suppose^, they were, which occasioned thp reports of his 
preaching.^ i^oj^^if-^^.jto^hi^.^F^^^^ a calumny of , 

which he bitl^rlyxproplains J and^not without reason : ^ 
for, to do him iuatice* I believe he has as little re/jard 
to tne^ interests of Popery as any of bis hearj^rs; and^ 
as mucn to his, 0^14^ th^.tr^th seems to be thiis. He~ 
could not fin^ a bette^ ipcgi^ of Sjecuring the honour of. ^, 
his own pretgi^ions^tha^ by, this extraordinary decla- 
ration! He savir th^^ exact rje§gnabiajpce there j^ betwee^^ ^ 

•)• Matt. X, 34. Think not that I am come to send peace on 
earth, I came not to iendp^ace^ but a svjord. ' ' 

bis 
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Iiis Saints and Jhose of the Church of Rome, at the 
tinfife of the NEW birth. This might lead reflecting 
men to conclude, that the Original of both was the 
same. Yet as the Popish and Protestant opinions, or 
Articles of faith, are very opposite to one another, the 
God of Truth (while Truth was supposed to constitute 
a principal part of Religion) could never be believed 
to have any thing to do with the nezv birth^ whetlier 
Popish or Protestant Nothing then was left for those 
who had deserted Nature^ but to ascribe both to 
Enthusiasm or Demmmnisni. To avoid this disgrace, 
Mr. Wpsley rather^ chuses to let Popery share with 
him in the glory of divine communications, and ex- 
pressly vouches for the Miracles wrought at the tomb 
of Abbe Paris *. Now this concession could be no 
otherwise supported, than by inculcating the notion, 
that errors in Faith have so litde to do Avith Religion, 
that they are no bar or impediment to the highest 
favours of the Holy Spirit. It is the point (says he) 
we chiefly insist upon, that Orthodoay or right opinion 
is at best but a very slender part of'Religiony if any 
part of it at all Great reason likewise had he to 
INSIST ON THIS POINT, ou another account, namely, 
the Character he hath given of his own Saints. *' The 
^' more (says he) I converse with this People, the more 
" I am amazed. That God had wrought a great work 
" is manifest. And yet the main of them— are not 
" able to give a rational account of the plainest prin- 
" c'iples of Religion'' Nor is this observation confined 
to the People. He had made a proselyte of Mr. D. 
vicar of B. And to shew he was no discredit to his 
Master, he delivers him to us under this Character-^ 
" He seemed to stagger at nothing; though as yet his 

, * Journ. from July 20, 1749, to Oct, 30, 1751, p. aj. 

** under- 
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" understanding is not opened*.*^ He then attempts 
at the cause of this strange Phaiinomenon. " It is plain, 
** God begins his work at the Heart ; then the inspira- 
^^ tion of the Highest giveth.ww(/m/tfwrfi/?^f/' But this 
solution, though it be in Scripture language, is neither 
Scripture doctrine nor history. In the first propagation 
of Religion, God began with the understandings and 
rational conviction won the heart. When the Holy 
Ghost fell on the Disciples at the day of Pentecost, 
the devout men of every nation under heaven heard 
them speak in their own tongues. But what ? Not the 
jargon of fanatic movementSj but tlie wonderful works 
ofGody i. e. they heard them give a rational account 
of the various parts of God's religious Dispensations 
to Mankind. It was just the same on all other occa- 
sions : when the Spirit first fell upon Believers, they 
prophesied; thslt is, they explained the Scriptures of 
the Prophets. But the dissension amongst the Corin- 
thians set this matter in the clearest light, and shews 
tliat xhejirst effect of inspiration is to give understand- 
ing. Their nnderstanuing was so inlarged by aH ^pi* 
ritual gifts, that the work not having been begun at the 
heart, they abused these advantages to the violation 
of Charity. But, for this discordancy, between his 
Mission arid St. Paul's, he has a salvo ; he observes 
occasionally, in several places of his Journal, " that 
"God now not only does a new work, but by ?iew^ 
*^ ways.'^ This solution of our spiritual Empiric, puts 
one in mind of tiie Quack in Moliere, who having 
placed the liver on the left side, and the heart on the 
right, and being told that the structure of the parts 
was certainly otherwise, replied, " Oui, cela ^toit autre 
fois ainsi ; mais nous avons chang6 tout cela, & nous 

• Journ., from July 20, 1750, to Oct. iSy 1754, p. ii- 
t Journ. from Nov, 35, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 12,1. 

faisons 
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faisons maintenant la'medecine d une metnode toute 

' nouvelle/'-^But tTiough he talks of the w/x&r^^awrfm^ 
coming after, this is only to put off his babes of . gxace 
io tatter idmmas: Which! he^ has plainly enough insi- 
nuatecl in a parallel between the work carrjea on in 

' England and in America. *^ t now (says. he)' looked 
** over Mr. Prince's Christian Ittstory. What an 
*^ amazing difference is therein the manqer wherein 
*'Grod'has carried on his work in England and in 
" America ! 3T5ere, aliovfe an hundred of the esta- 
" blished Clergy, men of age and experience, and of 

. "the greatest note for $ense and learning in those 
" parts, /are zealously engaged in the work. Here, 
** almoist the whole Body of the aged, experienced and 
" learned clei^, are zealously engaged against it : a 
** few, but a handful of raw, young nien^ engaged in 
" it: without' name, learning, or. eminent sense ! 

. ^^ And yet by that large number of honourable men 
^^ the work seldom flourisned above six months at a 
*' time; and then followed it' lamentable and general 
" decay, before tlie next revival of it ; Whereas that 
*^ which God hath' wrought tv these despised instru- 
*^^ ments ,hath continually increased for ififteen years 
"' together */' ^ow, vj^hat is this ^yt , to tell us, that 
theuhdersianding hath liothmg, and wiltiiave nothing, 

' to do ihthe yoRK ? 

On the whole, therefore, we conclude, That that 



of MORAL DEMONSTRATION, That this^ I saj, can 
never be the wisdoni whic% is jrom aocyve, whose cha- 
racteristic atlfibute' is Ttirity. T^usi' oh a' fair trial, 

♦ Journ, from July so, 1750, to Oct. 28, 1754, p«43. 

these 
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these iflutpinaled /Ddctors ' have, at their Very first 
entrance, excluded tliemselves from their high prehen- 
sions': Principles like these always coiiiing from^ ^pi- 
ritual impurity : and often leading, as we haVe s6en, 
into the very sink of the canto/. 



'but now/ ^^a -jt^ oeeii our good fortune to have 
found the niatter otherwise; and that the iP^isdom in- 
quired after had rested upoii that foundation on which 
celcsiiai fhsdom h\ust nec^^ stand (and this it 

'might well do, though it came not immediately from 
the "Fountain-head of l^urity ; as the unbroken Cisterns 
oi Hfoly Writ were amply sufficient to supply these 
livmg xmters) ; out next business w^ould be to pro- 
secute the inquiry, and to apply the other apostolic 
marks to these pretending Sectaries. 

Of these marks, the first only (which has been so 
amply, discussed J namely j&i/ri/y, respects the Nat^ure 

. oif,the WisHom from above; or, in other 'words, Me 

Doctrines taucrht. All the rest, which follow * concern 

the Manner of teachina or the 'Conduct of the 

Teachers. We are not thereforjB to stop short in our 

inquiry, because we may have found that the ima^k of 

; j^wW/y has answered to the touch; though Mr. J. 

Wesley (who assures us that he preaches nothing but 

the aoqtrine of the Church of England) thinks this 

sufficient to satisfy all reasbnalDle men concerning his 

conduct. '* I .simply described {'^<^}s he) the' p/ai?i 

^* old Relipon of the Church of England ^ which \i 

** now almost every where 'spoke|n against, iihder^ the 

" name 01 Methodism *." If Methodism he spoken 

• Joum7 from Aug. 12, "1738, to BTov. T,'1^3§rp!*9o. 

^ against y 
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againsty those who cqnsure it, could meaii neither an 
old nor di new Religion, since .the word signifies only 
the manner of propagating either one or the other. 
And, of all men, Mr, Wesley should best know the 
meaning of the term; since it was not a nick-name 
imposed on the Sect by its enemies, but an appellation 
of honour assumed by, and bestowed upon, themselves. 
If therefore they preach only the plain old Religion of 
the Church of England^ they could mean nothing, by 
Methodism^ but the manner of preaching \i; for the 
thing itself needed no other name of distinction than 
that which it had already. Why then will Mr. J. 
Wesley so grossly misrepresent his Adversaries as to 
§ay, that when they speak against Methodism^ they 
speak against the plain old Doctriiie of the Church of 
England? since he himself has taught them to call 
methodism (and they might well have called it by a 
harder name) the manner ^ in which he and his follow- 
ers attempt to propagate this plain old Religion. 

However, strip him of his prevarication and his 
sophistry, and we find him plainly enough declaring, 
" That ih^ manner of preaching, so it be truth which 
*^ is preached, ought to give no offence." And, to this 
purpose, he relates the following conversation : ^* A 
" serious Clergyman desired to know. In what point 
*^ we differed firom the Church of England ? I answer- 
" ed, To the best of my knowledge, in none. The 
" Doctrines we preach are the Doctrines of tlie Church 
^' of England. Indeed, the fundamental doctrines of 
" the Church, clearly laid down both in her , Prayers, 
" Articles, and Homilies *." 

, Be this never so true, yet it will still be as true that 
the most holy things may be depraved, in passing 
through impure hands; and tfiat, right opinion, 

* jQurn. ftom Aug. V2, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 81. 

11 hick 
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which inspires wisdom and promotes peace, may then 
serve for nothing but to turn the heads and hearts of 
men to folly and dissension, otherwise naturally framed 
and disposed to profit by the truth. Indeed, a faxa- 
TIC MA>rKER of preaching, tlKXigh it were the doctrine 
of an Apostle, may do more harm, to Society at least,, 
than a modest revival of old speculative heresies, or, 
than the invention of new i since it tends to bewilder 
thb Reason of some, to inflame the Passions of others ; 
and, in that state of things, to spread disorder and 
disturbance throughout the whole Community. And 
in subjection to the Civil Community was the Gospel 
first preached ; and under the protection of it was it^ 
at length, every where established. For, w^hat doei^ 
FIELD PREACHING (for instance) imply, but "Sl famine 
of the JVord^ occasioned by a total neglect in the 
spiritual Pastors appointed by Law ? And what can it 
produce, but strong resentments in behalf of the Mitiis- 
tei^ of Religion, thus injuriously treated ? What can 
be the issue of the new birth, attend(?d with those 
infernal thix>es and frightful agitations so graphically 
described in the Journals of Mr. J. Wesley, but high 
fennents in behalf of Religion itself, thus scandalously 
dii^^onoured and traduced ? 

The sacred Writer himself, who delivered tliis Te^* 
for tl»e trial of these Men's pretensions, was unqirestion* 
ably in these sentiments, " that b. fanatic Spirit did 
more mischief in the mode of teaching, than an erre* 
neoM one, in the tnatfcr taught;" since, of half i 
dojsen marks recommended foi- this prirpose, the fifM; 
only is applicable to the doctrine; all the rest concerfi 
the manners of the Teacher. 

Nay, wheft is more, we have Mr. J. Wesley himsdf, 
for onee, on tlie side of the Apostle, wherahe say^, 
that it is a point he chiejip insists ttpon^ that ORtHO** 

Vol. VIIL A a doxt 
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DOXY or RIGHT OPINION h'y at best, but a very 
slender part of Religion, if any part of it at all The 
Operation of U€lij;ioi> on the heart therefore (which 
with him is the seme as on the fancy, and manifests 
itself in corporeal agitations) is the principal pomt. 
l^ui this, altogether resolves itself into the manner of 
propagating the Faith. 

Yet still it tnay be disputed, Who it is that becomes 
answerable for the disorders occasioned by this nexv 
mode or method of propagating lU ligion r Is it Mr. 
J. Wesley, or is it his Adversaries? He, I make no 
question, will exculpate himself by the direction of 
St. Paul to Timothy — to preach the word, in seasqii, 
and out of season. Which implies, he thinks, that the 
manner can never be amiss, or made chargeable with 
blame. 

But he would infer more from the Text than it w ill 
bear; and misapply it^ into the bargain. This direc- 
tion relates to time only, wliich is but one of the many 
circumstances attending the 7?iamier of preaching ; and 
that one, in which the abuse is least material. Tlie 
application ^as we say) is no less faulty. The dii-ec- 
tiop is cpnfined to the state of things then existinor; 
when tlie suHering Church had so few opportunities 
%o preach th^ woixl, that all, whether seasonable or 
unseasonable, were with reason to be laid hold on. 
When the Church was once established, ^xxAJixed and 
seasonable times were appointed for holy offices, then 
(as every one may see) to fly to the unseasonable would 
be factious, and a breach of the discipline of that 
Church, pf which the transgressor protessed himself a 
member. To judge, therefore, of the integrity, of Mr. 
J. Wesley's conduct, we must turn froni the Jirections 
which St Paul gives for his owntintes^ to those which 
St. James gi vesjSbr all times 
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CHAP. IX. 

AND this leads us on, in our Inquiry. The 
Wisdom from above (says this Apostle) isjirst pure^ 
then PEACEABLE. — To be peaceable is a leading 
quality in its general Character. A Choir ot' Angels 
ushered in the Advent of the Son of God, with /?e<2ce, 
good will tozvards men*. And He himself, on his 
departure from us, bequeathed it to us, as his dearest 
legacy : Peace I leave with you ; tny peace I give 
unto you f. Now that which the Father proclaimed, 
which the Son bestowed, must needs be of the office 
of the Holy Ghost to maintain. Whatever form 
of godliness^ therefore, hath not this Characteristic 
mark, can never reasonably Jbe deemed of heavenly 
extraction. 

That the propagation of Methodism hath occasioned 
many and great violations of peace, Mr. Wesley hath 
amply shewn in the journalary history of his Adven- 
tures. 

But as in all contests between party and party, the 
blame is reciprocally thrown upon one another; before 
we come more directly to adjust the share which may 
be fairly cast upon Methodism^ it may be useful pre- 
viously tQ inquire into that temper which makes for 
^eace; for we ipay be reasonably well assured, that 
the fault lieth not in that quarter where such a temper 
is found. Now our blessed Redeemer, who so ear- 
nestly recommends his peace to us, xliath given us 
directions how to preserve it : jB^ ye therefore wise 
[fpoviju,©*, prudent] as Serpents, and harmless as 
Doves ^. * 

* Luke ii. 14. t ^'^^^ ^i^. 27. . 

t Malt. X. 16. So again, JVHo is that f aithful and wise [^f of ifi(^ 
j^rudent} Sinantf Matt xxivT 45* 

A A 2 And 
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And he, who gave his Followers no precept, re- 
garding life and mattners, which lie did not eminendy 
recommend by his own example, was the most per- 
fect pattern o{ bmocencej under the direction of pru- 
PENCe; as appears in his dextrous evasions to captious 
questions of the Jewish Leadei's, who wanted matter 
to inflame the people against him ; in his avoiding the 
People when thus inflamed ; and, above all, in his de- 
clining an untimely promulgation of his Messiah-Cha- 
racter; which would either have occasioned civil com- 
motions, or have endangered his life before he had 
completed his Ministry. The first instance of this 
consummate prtidence is too important not to be more 
particularly explained. '* There came to him (says 
" St. Mark) the Cliief Priests and Scribes, and the 
'* Elders, and say unto him, By what authority dost 
" thou these things ? and who gave thee this authority? 
" And Jesus answered and said unto them, I will also 
** ask of you one question, and answer me, and I \\\\\ 
" tell you by what authority I do Uiese things. The 
** baptism of John, was it from Heaven, or of Men? 
** answer me. And they reasoned with themselves, 
** saying. If we shall say. From heaven ; he will say, 
" Why then did ye not believe him ? But if we shall 
" say, Of men ; they feared the People : For alt 
** men counted John, that he was a Prophet indeed : 
" And they answered and said unto Jesus, We can- 
*^ not tell. And Jesus answering saith untp them» 
** Neither do I tell you, by what authority 1 do these 
" things *.'* ^ 

A direct answer to this question, apparently reason- 
able, and urged by those who had authority to demand 
it, must have immaturely revealed what tlie destined 
Ministry of Jesus made nepessary to be kept secret. 

♦ Chap. xi. «7, 4r sf^ 

And 
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And yet, to evade the question, in sdch a manner as 
was Sufficient to satisfy Autliority, needed all that divine 
prudence with which the Author of our Salvatioa was 
endowed. He tterefore replies, '' First, answer me 
tliis question concerniug John." The question was 
reasonable, considei^ed in tiie view of an alignment ad 
homhitm ; it was reasonable, from tfie force it bad in 
itself: For if it should appear, that that question had 
not been determined in the case of John, it was evi- 
dent from. their o*vn conduct, tliat tlie jurisdiction of 
tlife Sanhedrim was not violated by any man V declining 
to answer one of the same import. Further, the ques- 
tion was reasonable and proper in itself. John public- 
ly processed himself tlie forerunner of Jesus : So tbit 
if it were necessary for tlie Sanhedrim to come at rite 
true knowledge of the general Case, they should have 
begun with John. This, the natural order of a judicial 
proceeding inquired. Nor would the Chief Priests have 
been backward to answer it, in either view. But here 
lay the dillkulty ; the People were of one opinioii con- 
Cefmng John, and the Saxihedrim of anotlier. This 
embarras silenced them. And in our Saviours taking 
advantage of that circumstance comists tlie (fivine dex- 
terity of his exemptary prudence* Neither do I teil 
you (says he) by "what authority I do these thiug^. 
As much as to say, " Both on my principles and on 
your own, a pi*evious question fa firi^ to be resolved, 
namely^ concerning the baptism of John. When you 
have answei^d this, them coo>€fs my tfaoe to answer 
yours: But till then, you have no ri^jtit to insist upon 
an answer." — Such instances of Pradeocet and so 
divmely managed, made St Paul, wfaere in has £(^tle 
U) the Ephesiaos be distiagiiiahe9 (in the t^ ofokl Cha- 
racter of the bles^ Jesus) b^weea \i% office of 
Jt^enier from Sin, and Preaaher of Righteousness, 

A A 3 express 
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express his latter office in these emphatic words, He 
hath abounded tcnvards us m-allxcisdom and puudence^, 
«-©f /a ^ ffoi/nVii. Which, as appears by what follows, 
the Apostle makes to consist in his Master's suiting 
and adapting the various Revelations of his ^Will to tlie 
peculiar seasons and occasions when the knowledge of 
it was become useful to the furtherance of the Faith. 
Having (says St Paul) made known unto us the Mys- 
tery of his will, according to his good pleasure, whic/i 
he hath purposed in himself: that in the dispematio^i 
pf the fulness of time, he might gather together in 
one, all things in Christy &;c. By which the Apostle 
-seems principally to have in mind t}iat Qbscure airi 
backward intimation, which, for some time, kept hid 
from his Disciples this w?y.y/erj/ ofhisxcill; tha usual 
title given by the sacred Writers to tlte calling in of the 
Gentiles into the Church of Christ. The prudence of 
which conduct is obvious. The Gospel was to be first 
offered to the Jews. But their reception of it was so 
unkind, that, had the Apostles been then acquainted 
w ith this Mystery, they had been tempted to turn to 
the Gentiles, before tiie. mission to the Jews had 
been fairly completed. When that was accomplished, 
the mystery was revealed, in all its splendor, to 
St. Peter. 

On the whole, therefore, we see, that the pkace- 

FUL ChAEACTEU is THAT, W^HERE INNOCENCE IS 

UNDER THE DIRECTION OF PRUDENCE. Emancipated 
"from this direction. Innocence becomes a prey both to 
itself and to others ; and is, either actively or passively, 
the perpetual source of Discord. 

Let us see, now, the regard our new Missionaries 
profess to pay to this precept and example of their 
Master. Human Prudence has, somehow or other^ 

♦ Chap, i. 8» . 
• ' SO 
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SO highly offended Mr. J. Wesley, that he scruples not 
,to call it, the ]Mystehy of Inic^itv and the ofj-- 
SPRIXG OF Hell — *^ I helieve (says he) it pleased 
'* God to hUss Uie first Scnnon most, because it gave 
" most offence, being indeed an open defiance of that 
" myfiUry of imquUy which the World calls Piiu- 
" DEXCE */' As he here informs us, Who gave it that 
Name, one. might be apt to suppose he meant, the 
Prudence of the iinjust Steivard^ uhicii is indeed the 
mystery of'Imquity^ did not he himself forbid us to 
understand it in this sense, by fairly telling us that ha 
meant, what the fVorld calls Ciiuistian Prudence. 
And as bad as tlie World is, 1 think it never qualified 
the prudence of the unjust Steward with tliat atti'ibutc. 
— " Ciod. deliver me, and all that seek him in sin- 
" cerity, from what the World calls Christian Pru- 
" DEXCE f." And again, to a friend who approved 
not of hhjield-preachingy " — I fear that offspring 
^^ of Helly worldly or mystic puudexce, hath drawn 
" you away from. the simphcity of the Gospel ;};." If 
his aversion to Prudence be thus great, his enmity to 
those, amongst whom it is usually found, can scarcq be 
thought les^s, from tlie hard words he gives whenever 
he speaks of tliem — ^* Mrs. Baddiiey (says he) desired 
" mc to go up to her Son, who had been out of order 
" forborne days. For a year or two he was a pattern 
** to all tlie family, till he began to converse miote 
" with GOOD SORT OF MKiv. He then grew cooler 
" and cooler in the ways of God, and in a few months 
.*' quitted the Society §." — " It is absolutely needful 
«* for such a om as ,me to follow the wise advice of 

' ♦ Journ. from Feb. l, 1737*8, to his return from Germany, p. 12, 
f Journ. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 13. 
I Ibid, pp^ 56,.57-. 
^ Journ. froui Nov. 25, 1746, to July 20, 1750, p. 31. * ^ 
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•* Mr. Herbert. And this^ I bless God, I can, ii* 
^' some measure, do, while I avoid tliat bane op 
" ALL Religion, the Company of goop sort of 
^ MKN, as they are called, Persons who have a liking 
^* to, but no SENSE erf, Religion ;" [i. e. no ecst«^ic 
feeliqgs or the pains of the 7iexo birth, Sec.] ^ But 
•' these insensibly undermine all my resolution, and 
" steal away what little Zeal I liave * ;" i. e. persuade 
him to be peaceable. 

And again, speaking of one of his Backsliders, he 
says — ** bat indulging himself in harmless Com- 
pany he first made ship^TCckof bis Zeal, and then 
of his Faith f." In this I thiiik he is right The 
Zeal and the Faith of a fanatic are such exmct 
tallies to one another, that I have no conception how 
cither can exist alone. They came into tl^e World 
together to disturb Society ajod dishonour Christianity; 
and they must go out together before the Oae <»a 
regain its peace^ or the other its dignity. 

On the whole, we find that Mr. J. Wesley is, by 
bis owa confession, entirely destitute of that tempar 
whickmakes for peace : If -therefore his preaching be 
attended with tumults and disorders, we dsuuiot but 
ascribe it to tlie want of that quality, which tlie 
Founders of our holy Religion made essential to tlie 
Buccessfial propagation of the Gospel ofPe^ce, Danaely, 
piwjDBNCE. It is true, Mr. Wesley, as^ we have 
seen, throws the whole fdult of tliese tumults chi the 
Devil; and this maybe allowed liim in tiie sense 
that every paltry Pilferer and SufefeatM^reaJcer is 
Bsed to do* But if we seek for the mere immediate 

•• Journ. from Aug. lo, 1758, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 31, 

t Journ. from his embarking for Georgu^ to his returo to 

cause^y 
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cause, we shall find it iiracb netwt band. The 
Roman Satiiist preteiKled, 

Nullum Nunien abest, si sit Prudentia- 

IFhere Prudexce govenns, na God is wanting to 
keep tJte zmrUl in onh\ We mdy say, with nioix; so- 
briety ami tiiitli, that where Imphudiince takes the 
lead, there needs /UO J)€vU to throw it into confusion^ 
What, for uistancc, more stroeiijly tends td tumult and 
disorder, than for (>«e who professes to propagate 
cmly th^pUmi old Religion of the Churdi ofEisgland, 
to set at nought its estitblislied Diskciplir^, by iuracfing 
the province oi* the parochial Minister ; by assembling 
in undue places and at unfit thnes ; by speaking evil 
of Dignities, in scurrriows invectives Ufmnst the Go- 
vernors and Pastors of the national Church? Insolences 
of tL43 nature provoke nann and ill-instructed nien to 
demand justice on the offenders : Which not beiag at 
liand (as tlic interests of Society will not^ always^ per- 
mit the Magistrate to enforce it, where the insults on 
his office are co%-cred wiih the pretences of Iidigi<»iX 
Particulars are but too apt to seek that in a taniultuary 
and criminal way, which all the provkjenceof Govern* 
ipent» and all the eqoky of Law^ iare but barely sfuffi- 
cient to adjust, with such diseietion, as, that while 
the dignity of the State is viodkated, the rights of 
Reii^on are not infringed. 

Nor will tliat fanatic Apol€^, which is evar at 
hafid^ be any excuse fbr ibieoi in the coaunissfon of 
their disorders ; namely, '' That the violatiou of peace 
amw^st mmi sierves to advance the peace of God; 
our bkssed Master h«ving hiinsdf declared, that he 
Jti'os not come fa send Peace on earthy but a suordJ' 
Kow. tbe same Spirit wbacb disposes them to i^ply to 
dieir own case all those dedaratkiiis eonccraing the 

first 
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first extraordinary state of the Gospel, hinders them 
irom seeing, that these words of Jesus respect only 
the accidental and transient struggle of the then ex- 
piring Powers of darkness; but that the heavenly 
Proclamation oi peace tozvards men^ declares the 
genuine and constant fruits of God's goodztill to his 
Creatures : that the^rst only predicted the early for- 
tunes of a suffering Church; and that tlie other 
described the essential natui'e, the eternal genius, of 
an all-beneficent Religion. But Enthusiasts, hurried 
on by tlie fervours of an inflamed fancy, lose sight of 
a Christian land, and a believing Magistrate ; and 
have nothing before their eyes but a Country of Pagans 
and Idolaters, with the Princes of this world risen. up 
to suppress and persecute the IVord of life. Under 
these delusions, it is no wondei' that they despise 
order, insult Government, and set their Rulers at 
defiance. 

But Peace is the cure of Fanaticism, as Fana-^ 
ticlsm is the bane of Peace. Sectaries must either 
kick or be kicked. They must either persecute, or 
they must provoke persecution. To be \\\ this turbu- 
lent state, is living in their proper element. 

As every LU)crtine aspires to be on tlie laughing 
side, so every Zealot would fain be on the pej^aecutmg^ 
But Zealots,, as well as. other Adventurers, must take 
their chahce in this world, whatsoever, security they 
have made for the. other. We see Methodism, at 
present, under a well-established watchful Govern- 
ment, where it is obliged to wear a less audacious 
look. To know its true character, and native disppr 
sition, we should see it in all its fortunes. And this 
our own. Country, productive of every strange thing, 
hath given us ample means to contemplate. For 
They, who.uQw go under theJDame.of Methodists, 

.20 were. 
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were, in tlie days of our Forefathers, called Prfxi- 
siAN.s ; terms of their own deyising, and (as the fruits 
of tlie same spirit) nearly synonymous, importing that 
the bearers of them had carefully squared qut their 
Religion by line and level, Th(3 elder Methodism^ on 
its first ap|)earance, put on the same suffering exterio^, 
which we see the younger Biother wear at present 
During the firm administration of EHzabctb it disguised, 
and but barely (h'sguised, its native ferocity, in a feigned 
submission; after having invited persecution wit}i 
the air of a persecutor. Those times, we may be 
sure, would not suffer it to wait long for what it 
wanted, And then, as a precious Wetal, which had 
undergone its trial in the fire, and left all its dross 
behind, the Sect, with great propriety, changed its 
name, from Precisian to Puritan. But in tte 
.weak and, distracted times of Charles the First, it 
ventured to throw off the niask ; and, under the name 
of Independent, became the chief Agent of all the 
dreadful disorders which terminated that unhappy 
rejgn, For iNDEPEXDENcr was a name as well 
suited to the weakness of that Government, which jt 
defied and overturned, as Methodism i^ to tlie 
strength of This, of which it stands in awe. Nor is 
tjiis Pedigree, which makes Methodism of the younger 
llow^ Xq Independency y invented, like heraldic fictions, 
to.ienpoble my subject Whoever reads the large ac- 
counts of die Spiritual state of the Regicides while 
imder condemnation (written and published, at that 
.time, by their fiiends, to uiake them pass, with tlie 
People, for Saints and Martyrs^ and compares them 
with the circumstantial Journals of the Methodists^ 
will find so exact a confonnity in the frenzy of senti* 
nient, and even in the cant of expression, upon the 
subjects of Faith; Grace, Redemption, Regeneration, 
. . Justification 
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JustMcation, &c. as may fully satisfy him, that th6y 
are both of the same Stock ; attd ready, on a return 
of the like kindly season, to produce the same fruits^. 
All the difference, which distance of times and variety 
of circumstances have effected, is only this: The 
Methodist is now, an J/Jostolic Itidepetident ; and the 
Independent wels then, a Mahometan Methodist. 

Indeed, it hatli been MV. J. Wesley » mishap, with 
every other requisite of a skilful Leader, to fall upon 
times very uiipropitious to the fortunes of a new Sect. 

He found hinisclt in a Government ulK>se equity 
aWioiTed Persecution for Religion ; and whose firm- 
ness, on tlie other hand, would not suffer its princi- 
ples of Toleration to be abused, to the disturbance of 
Society. Here was little room for the exertion of that 
quality by which a Sectary may be properly said to 
exist, namely. Zeal active or passive. He wanted 
to be persecuted ; but Persecution would not come at 
liis call. Yet, it must be owned, he used every extra- 
Ordinary method to provoke it : The time was now 
past, M lien it could be said of this Demon^ as of the 
less mischievous ones of old, " Vocatus, aut non vo- 
catos, audit." The advantages of pei'secution to a 
new Sect, Mr. J. Wesley is not at all shy in cott- 
tessing — " About one, 1 preached at Holton, where 
*' likewise all is now calm, after a violeirt; storm of 
** several weeks, wherein many were beaten and 
'^* wounded, and outmged various ways ; but kOKl: 
" MOVEoyrom thdr stedfastness. In the evemngi I 
'** preached at Annley, to mn^ uho want a stomty 
*^ being quite unn r:iivED by coiMant Sunshine *•" It 
is the same conscious want which makes him compiam 
of ill treatment; and yet be dissatisfied witfi good*-*- 
" We came to St. Ives tefore . morning prayers^ and 

♦ Joum. ftom Nov, ^5, 1746, to July ad, 1750, p. 88. 

'' walked 
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" walked to Church without so much as on6 htizza. 
*' How strangely has one year changed the scene in* 
" Coinwain This is now a peaceable, nay honour-* 
" able staticMi. They give us good words in almost 
" every place. JVIiat have we done^ that the World 
** shimtd be so ckil to us * ? " 

Is not this the language of a man whom nothing 
can please, when he is' defeated in a secret purpose, 
which he is ashamed to own r He languished, wc see, 
ftwr good WHOLESOME Severities. Many (as he 
well expresses it) wanted a stoi^m^ being quite ux- 
NERVED bjf constant Sunshine, To supply this want/ 
wbich the Ms^istrate so cruelly denied, he is forced 
to make the best of those mock persecutions, the 
Drums and Huzzas of the Rabble. AikI so bloody 
always are his ideas, by a constant meditation on this 
sublet, Ihat, speaking of the misnomers Of the Grand 
Jury of Cork, in their presentment of his Brother and 
half a $core more itinerant Preachers, as vagrants and 
persons of ill fame, &c. he thus expresses himself — 
*^ The nanies (only most of them mserahly mangkd 
and murdered) were designed for the names of eiglit 
Preachers tj^&c. The future Marty rologist whom 
favouring Destiny has appointed to collect together 
the Saints and Martyrs of this afflicted Church, will, 
if be be wise, never suffer himself to be misled into a 
belief that this mangling and murdcr^ing can refer to 
names ; or indeed, to any thing less than to an Jrisk 
Massacre y charitably disguised by our meek Apostle, 
under a figure, not to say a deformity of Speech. 1 o 
give these Persecutions all the relief m his power, he 
expatiates on every adventure with such circumstance, 

* Joum. from Nov. a5» i74^» to JhIv ^o, i7';o, p. 31. 
t Imm, from July %o, 174^, to Oct. 3^, 175!, P..4- 

that 
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that there i^ hardly a tttrnip-top thus sacrilegiously 
employed, which has not had the honour of being re- 
corded. But this is for Posterity: Something more- 
was to be done for the sake of the unnerved Brethren. 
This small pittance oi persecution^ poor as it is, roust 
be turned to use while time served, lest, like a iflarae * 
of straw, it should go out as soon as it was put into 
It blaze. He therefore contrives to keep persecution 
alive by prosecuting kis Persecutors: And, to make 
his revepge the sweeter, he does it on Uie Toleratioti 
Act ; the Laic which does him so much mischief, in 
depriving him of a real Persecution. This he notably 
turns against itself, and makes an Instrument to sup- 
port and keep up a shadowy Persecution, in the Shouts 
and Revels of tlic Mob. 

Of this contrivance, and of the success of this con- 
trivance, he has given us many curious examples in 
his Journals. Abundantly sufficient to evince, that 
though he \\'ho persecutes, breaks the Peace, yet as 
he is but the tool and Instrument of him who invites 
and provokes pei^secution^ the crime at length comes 
home to him who set the Rioter on work. 



CHAP. X. 



THE 'next mark of celestial Wisdom is, its being 

GEI4TLE^ and EASl" TO BE INTREATED. That b, 

neither a rigid reprover of the indifferent manners of 
others, nor obstinately tenacious of its own : but, as 
far as Truth and Honesty will permit, compliant and 
even obsequious, to all men. The great Apostle pf 
the Gentiles fiilly approves his pretensions to this 

Wisdom J 
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Wisdom y in the account he gives of his conrfuct, in 
becoming all things to all Men, that he might gain 
some *. For the trutli of which, he appeals to tliose 
who were best acquainted with his life and conversa- 
tion. 'But amongst our modem Apostles the Scene is 
shifted. We find them severe condemners of those 
innocent manners of their fellow -citizens, which they 
themselves have abstained from, on pretence of their 
being less profitable and edifying, or, perhaps, ob- 
structive of that perfection which they pretend to aim 
at. Nor are they less severe exactors of conformity 
to their own observances. 

They tell us what we are to think of them, in the 
very appellation they assume. For Methodism (as 
we have said) implies a set of manners, marked out by 
the rule and compass; andj when made a name of 
distinction, it declares those manners are to be reli- 
gioudy ^nd invariably observed, as the sacred badge 
of tlie Brodierhood. Hence Mr. J. Wesley in a letter 
to the Church of God at Herrnhuth in Upper Lusatia, 
having reproved them for teaching, " that it does 
" imply Liberty to codform to the world, by talking 
" on useless, if not trifling subjects, and by joining in 
" worldly diversions, in order to do good^''- they jus- 
tify themselves by saying, ** We believe it much betit^ 
" to discourse out of the newspapers, than to chattefr 
" about holy things to no purpose." To which, he 
replies, " Perhaps so. But what is this to tlie point? 
** 1 believe both one and the other to be useless, and 
*^ therefore an abomination to the LoRDf/' 
Nay, be pushed tliis matter so far, as to come to a 
solemn resolution, XEVEft to laxjgh : and, to guard 
himself against the approaches of this paltry iiifirmity, 

• 1 Cor. ix. 23. 

f Journ. froip Nov. 1, 1759, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. U'$. 

never 
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ntoer to speak a tittle of worldly things. And cer- 
tainly, he who carries his dissodability to this extreme, 
fe in no danger of being easily in treated. He 
was now fit company only for the Devil (with whom, 
•8 we have seen, he had a great deal to transact) ; 
indeed, not for him neither, till the morc sociable 
Fiend had a little relaxol his muscles : for the first 
trick Satan played him, after they grew acxjuainted, 
was, as he himself tells us, to mdje him burst out 
into an immoderate fit of* Lmigktcf^*. But he was 
ready to tear himself to pieces for his fra^y. 

Our Apostle's gextlexess coay, by thb time, be 
easily guessed at. Biit he saves us the ti'ouble. We 
learn it fully in his encaustic Paintings of his Adver^ 
saries. He met with cwie of these ia a violent storm 
at Sea. Y^ the common danger of this dreadful 
hour could not abate tlic more violent tempest in his 
mind — " For who should be tl%ere (says he) but the 

** famous Mr. Gr of Carnarvonshire. A cknisy, 

** ovei^rown, hoidfaeed man ; whose comitenance I 
" could only con^Mire to that (which I saw in Drury- 
" Lane, thirty years ago) of one of the Ruffiam in 

** Macbeth'\. 1 walked over (says be) to Eg- 

•* ham, where Mr. ■■ ' preached one of the most 
** miseiable sermons I ever heard : Stuffed so full of 
** dull, setisdess, improbaWe lies of tlwse be coni- 
** plimented witli the tWe of false Prophets:};." — ** At 
^^ St. Ives we were saluted, as usual, with a Huzza, 
" and a few stones or pieces of dirt :" Yet, for want 
of a better, be has dignified ev^. this with tlie niu«e 
of a Persecutimh " The Persecution here (says be) 
** was owing in great measure to the indefatigable 

♦ Sec p. S24 of this Discourse. 

t Joura. from July ^o, 1749, t:o Oct 30, 1751, p. ^i. - ' 

X Jpttm. from Sept. 3, 1741, t© Oct, ay, 1743, p. 8-8. 

" labour* 
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'' hbtm^Gf Mr, Ji^H an(J Mr. Simmomi G«ntl«-. 
*• Miea worthy t9 be had ia ev^rlj&stiqg i:?i»^t^rapce; 
'' ibr. tb€irunw€^W(J tjnde^vom*^ to d^rtray Hereby. 

** J^ortunati ambo ! Si(5fuid mea pagina possit, 
*• i^ulta dies unquam niemori vos cximet aevo *.'^ 

Here he tells u5, withgut disguise, that it is h\^ holy, 
purpose, to gibbet up the Namc^ pf ^§e^ bis isyc^^ 
Persecutors, t;o everlastiiTig Infi^my: .whil^^ by the, 
most unregenerate malice in the world, he dips his, 
curses io the g^U of irony ; and, that they may stril^^ 
the deeper, flptjches them with a profepe classic^. 
Parod^^ *...*. 

Yet thii* i^ the map who says,-T-" God forbid thg-t' 
"I abpuld jiAit,, at a Turk, Infidel, or Heretic, 1 
"would point out their Errors, and I trust, iu tb§ 
" Spirit of Meejknes>5|." Yea, this Spirit w^ 
so strong in him, that lie blesses God for his goodness, 
in directing all temptations to fall on thb si4e ; which, 
though it may be called his blind side, (as he always 
winks at his injuries ; sonj^times, indeed, to take the 

better aim) he assures us, is not his zveak side 

** I panriot but stand amazed at the go<)4n^ of Gi:>d. 
'' Oth^ are tnost asaa^ted on the wmk side <if tbeit 
'* Soul. But with me it is* quite otiWrwise. If I 
"have any streugtb ai all, IT is in iorgivjn* IN*^ 
^* JURIES. And on this v^ry sideum I^ass^ui^^ 
" more frequently than aiw other J.** By wHiob, with 
uncommoa modesty, he W(^uld ini^iauat^, that thou^ 
htt ptriecutiom abound, yet bis f^gi^^rm9j in tbi 
S^it 0f nwekne^^ ^oos naucb mare nboynd. 

St Paul aad St James may bft feoMicilod* Buk 

♦ Joura, from Oct. 17, 1743, to Nov. 17, 1746, p. 2«. 
t Joam. from Nov. 1, 1730, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 11 3. 
J JeWR. fro« July ao, 175O/ ^o Oct tt/ 1754, f . 5f. 

Vol. VIII. B B he 
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he is a bold man who will undertake to necoTiriie St.' 
Paul and Mr. Wesley. The Reader, perhaps, will 
be better employed in turning his attention upon 012- 
dent and modem Saixtship, at large: where, in one 
general Tiew, he will see Gods grace in the Fiinst, 
and> in the Seciond, JUans nature severally asserting 
thair Rights throughout the whole progress. The ge- 
nial Spirit of God could breathe nothing btlit' the balm 
oigentHeness and ease. The pestilent heat of Fanati- 
dsm raises an inflammation and a tumour in the mind, 
whose Symptoms are an obdurate rigour, and impa- 
tience under tiie probe, llie Heaven -struck Heart is 
affected lik6 tlie purer metals, which easily soften, and 
ryji speedily at the touch of the etherial Ray. But 
the Fanatic Spirit, self-heated by its own fiery nature, 
retains tlie property of it* congenial earthy which gtQ^% 
harder and more intractable as it bums. 



CHAP. XI. 

TO proceed^ St. James, in his account of celestial 
Wisdom^ advances from grace to grace. lt\% peace^ 
abk : this js its lowest quality. It is GeMlt, and easy 
to beintrcaficd: X\m H a furtlier advance in its Cha- 
racter. The first only implies the not giving umbrage 
w offence to our Brother; but the second declares a 
readiness lo consult his pleasure and convenience. 
Tlie Apostle's next reconiAiendatioii of tins Wisdom 
rises still higher: it is, he says, full op Mi:Rcr. 
ANJ>'Gbox) Tnurxs. It would haVe been a poor ac- 
count of tiiQ /f^isdom from above, that it amouuted 
only to an obsequious ease and gentleness of Manners : 
a dispositioa of : heart iittltj more than the shadow or 

- .... out- 
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ontlme of Benevolence^ that harmony of the. affections, 
which the Christian Faith calls Charitt ; and which 
the Apostle, by a beautiful periphrasis, terms, the< 
being JiUl of mercy mid good fruits. 

Let us enquire then into the merCV and OOO0 
FRUITS of modem Saiatship. The mercy di the 
Sufferer is forgiveness ; the mercy of the Inflicter is 
forbearance. : * 

Of Mn Wesley's forgiveness under sufferings, we 
have seen many examples in the Language h$ be^ 
stows on his Opposers j who pass with bini under no 
other title than that of the Devil's Servants and the? 
Devifs Children: bilAs forbearance^ when completely 
armed with the Vengeance of Heaven, we iiave seen 
many more, hi his dispatcluog the Principal of these 
Children of the Devil, without mercy, to their Father, 
For one sure mark of the hypochondriac spirit under a 
Fanatic ferment, is the readiness to dispense, and the 
rashness to fling about, the exterminating Judgments 
of God : and when an Enthusiast calls dffvon fire from 
Heavcft, the least of his concern is, his being h^anL 
. So that every disaster, befallen hb Opposefs^ is con" 
4»dered by him as God's awmng the Cause^ and he 
would esteem it ingratitude to his Master to ^ve it 
any other name than that of a Judgment ; just as 
Witches, when a mischief happens to those whom they 
have often cursed, ascribe it to the Avenger of their 
quarrels, their trusty Coadjutor the Devil- For under 
the agitations of wrath and revenge, ih^ fruits ofthi^ 
Spirit are much the some, whether Heaven or Hell 
be ddled to their assistance. Do I wrong the^ Men } 
See what has been iRiid abqve of this matter * : and 
if that does not suffice, turn again to Mr. J. Wesley's 
Journals. " Wednesday ^5. I wen^^to Bedlam i^ 

* Pp-3S7— 339. - 
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f' Ifcd lipefttdc! i^equest of Mr. S. nkxybsd been, cod- 
^' fined there above tsro years. This was the PerscMi, 
'^^ Kbo^wliile iie was spe&kk^ agahaA my lather 
" and me, to the Society at King^wood, was in a 
^ mmnem struck ravii^ mad. But, it seems, God U at 
** kitgth httreatedfor kinij and his restored him to a 

". sound mirtd *-" Again, " One J — : — n H s, 

** a weaver — zealous for the Church, and s^^ainst Dis^ 
^ Centers of every denorainatioii-^He laboured much 
''- CD eonvkiee his acquaintmice that the strange jitSy 
^ into ikiiich people fl* the Societies feil^ was a dclo- 
" sion of tlie DevM. We. were going home fiiien one 
^, met us in the street, and bforroed us, That J— n 
^ H ^ "n w as fallen raving »NM/.*^Between one and 
^ two, I came in and found him on tfie floor, the 
** ro<>m being full of people, whmn his wife would 
'* hav^ kept out, but be cried aloud, No,, let the 
^ worW gee thej//i^ Judgment BfGod. Two or three 
^^ men wetxj holding him as Mell as they coukL Pk 
^ inmiei^ately fixed his eyes upon mty and stretching 
'^ ocit his hands, cried, ^? this is he who, I said^ 
^ was a deccitxr of the People. But Cad has 
^ ovoiaken me'\.'"^^Aod ngatny— " I was bfoimed 
^ of m auffni providence. A fioor wretch who was 
/^ here the last week, cui*silig, bfaispliemtng, and la- 
^ boaiiog \^\i\\ aU bis might to hsoder the ztord of 
** God, had afters artfe boasted to many, tbatl^e would 
^ com6 again on SuNday^ and no maa should sdof) 
*^ bis vnouth then. But on Friday God laid his hand 
'i npon^^hlm, and on Sunday te^wis buried :{:.'— I saw 
^ t poor matt) * {otKt joined with us) who wanted 
'* nothfng in tins woiid^ but the peace the vtrorid 

, * Journ. from Oct. 27, 1743^ to Kdv. 17, 1746, p. 3;$. 
* t Journ. from Afig'l2, 173'S, to Nov. 1, 1739, p. 44. 
X Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. ^ 1741, pp. 59, 60. 
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^^ oumot giv«. A day or two heftii^, A^ ha^ed bhH^ 
^* self; but ^as out down before be ww deid. H« 
/* ^ l>ecn crying out eirer since, Gc(tka4 l^i him, 
'' bemuse he had left tie CkUdren af QndVV iM 
be is taexoraMe tn til who atx>staiize*^'< I buthi 
« the body oi Xiicy tiodehallH-after preaiing.tWAiiJ 
^* the mark tors nior^ tfaa» two ye^in-^She bceam 
^' weary tMifaint — I put her out Af the bm^Coi 
*' blesfied tbislo her sPul^'^Bttt k(w?«^' SbefeU 
^^ down on her ia(iees» and ddivered up her %Qnik aqd 
^ bodjinto^tfae haiids of GocL latbe kiatwit, tbd 
^^ uie ^ iiU ber Uq^ wa6 taken away, and she wm 
'* IB a burDiagfever.-— Sbexri^ out on Slatm-^vi9$ 
*' in durhies^-^y^BA in, %A*-^clo3ed ber eyps mid 
^' died t*"--*-'' I ^m pressed to rieil Nicfa^las Paloitiv 
^' one who tmi $ep0ratedjr$m ufy and bebc^ved with 
^' a ^eat hkttrm^, ' \i\\G^ laid kU hand upon bio^ 
*^ H^ had seBt for me spvertd lioKis, ^yiog he icoold 
^^ not die in peace, till he had :aeee me.f-^We wrestied 
" with God in his. hehnlf*^His soul was ccnnforted; 
^ and afew faoitfS:after quietly fell asleep %.'' . ; 

Their good fruits come next to be eoosideredL 
Mr. J. Wesley s ideft of true MeUgim doth, not (siMiise 
wiucb* He saidi^ '* It doth not consist in any or 'idi 
" these tbnee tWng3^ the I'mng harmksi-'^'^usu^ Me 
" means Mf Grace — wd doing much good. A malt, 
^' i» saysy moy do ail tbis, and yet have no t)ii§ MeH^ 
''gm4aaU%r , . 

Yet St James talks anotiier language. J^urc 
Btiigim^ (ia»4 I ^ppt>se//tKre and /rue differ only m 
jouttd) mid und^ded b^iore God oiid the Fmtiei^^ i§ 

* Jottrn.irom Oct. 17, 1743, to Nov. 17/ 1746, p, 91. 
t Journ. from S^pt. 3, 1741, to Oct. 27, 174S# )?• 7V. 
t Ibid. p. 5. . • - * 

I Joum. fr«n^ »w. 1, J^FSPK *o Pflpt. 3> »74Vi P- H^ >flf ; 
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fkiSj to visit tkefatherle$s and widows in their affliction, 
ttnd to keep himself unspotted from the World*, 
. Now, what is visiting the fatherless and widows, 
bot the doing much geodf And what is keeping oner's 
tdf unspotted from the world, but uMng the means of 
Grace f In \?hat a fearful taking, tlien, must Mr, 
Wesley's Zealots be, who, misled by the BiUe, have 
M long mistaken true Region ? The least it will do 
is to drive them to despair^ But tiiis is the veiy state 
in whifh their Master delights to take them up. And 
his assurance, that true Religion consists in Godt^s 
dwelling end reigning in the Soul f, soon makes way 
for a happier madness : the Jaws of Hell b^in to 
dose, the Gates of Heaven to open, — But, what the 
0ver4aboured imagination suffered, during ttie course 
of this operation, requires the hand of a Master to de- 
scribe. I^ shall give it therefore in iVf n J. Wesley's owq 
words : and as these his spiritual cuises (which he 
wports with tlie eKactness of an Hippocrates or a 
Sydenham) are all the good fruits he pretends to, 
he will not be displeased to have a few of the choicest 
bf them set in a fair light. 

The condition of his audience, on his first operation 
4ipon them, is thus grapliically described-^" I preached 
:f* in an open place, two or thrce miles from Newcastle. 
JH The wind was liigh and extremely shaip: but I saw 
^* none go away till I went. Yet I observed none 
" seemed tq be much convinced; only stunned, as 
f* IF CUT iw THE HEAD |.'' This was in order. 
They were first to be stunned \ the Watchman, Rea- 
son, was to t)e laid asleep before he could set fire to 
^eir Ima«;ipations. But he brings them to their senses 
vrith a venj^eance, the yengeange of the Devil, " I 

♦ James i. 27. f P* ii- u* ewp. 

\ JouKi. from Sept. 3, 15^41^^ to Qct. 37, 1743, p. St. 
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^ feft the FiiiE OF Hell already kii»lled in fny {n^east 
*• (^ys one), and ail my body vra* in as j»ucii pain 
*^ as if I had been in a burning fiery furopce ♦.** — *' I 
^* was interrupted (says he) by the cries of one who 
** was pridcedatthc heart.'* On^ erf those, I suppose^ 
who had before been cut in the bead: anji having 
now got possession both of the headmd hearty the 
game begins~" Another person dmpp^ down— a 
^^ little boy near faitn was seized in tlie same vM^mr, 
^^ A young man who stood behind fixed bis eyes on him^ 
*^ and sunk down himself as one dead, fiut soon 
^^* began to roar out and beat himiKjlf on . the ground^ 
'* so that six men could scarcely hold him. — Mean- 
** while many others began to cry out to the. Saviour 
^^ of all, that he would come and help them, insomuch 
** that all die house, and indeed all the strest for some 
*^ space, was in an uproar.— I was called after supper 
^* to one, who, feeling in herself such a Co|iviction as 
^* she had never known before, had, run out of tlie 
"Society in all haste, that she might 7Wt e^rpofe her- 
" self. But the hand of God followed her still f," &c. 
Tlii& fear of e^rposing herself, Mr. J. Wesley, we see, 
4akes much' amiss. He speaks with some resentment, 
but more contempt, oi her delicacy. Yet it seems 
bard that he would not suffer the young Wonjan to 
understand tlie nature of A/cr <w«y^e/i»g-*,. and conser 
<]uently to be tbe best judge of the dan^r slie was iiv 
<^ exposing herself. — ^^ Forty or Fifty of those w1h> 
" were s^ldug salvation, desined Jeave to spend the 
" night together in the society rooiji. ]k£oce ten, I 
" left them, aad laid do^va.'*— -For our Engineer had 
^o fimply provided them with combustible and so 
fitly laid his train, that he knew they would take fire 

♦ Joum. from Sept*. 5, 1741, to Oct. 17, 1743^ p. 83. 
♦ I io«ra torn ^ug. 12, 173s, tpN^v »> i739^ f>P»50?-3»-. 
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IHmh tt)€^* oWn colliiiiobi. He irU not tiimppofiDied-^ 

^* Between two and thne m the mort^ be wad 

*^ iwiik<3cl) and desired ta <:omt3 down fs/UitH, I ivm^^ 

^ diately (ftays tie) beard iuoh a confused MMie» us if 

^^ n i^Mfiber of men n^re att pultltig to the Sword; 

*^ tt lAcreaied, when \ came into tte rxK>av ^^ begm 

** to priiy *,** &c.-**^ Thence I went to « poor wonaan 

^ wiH> fe!*d b^im long m thspmr^ I ww gliid to taeet 

^ wMi Mrsv It ti&cei the perioo ttitnCtoned ki Mr, 

^' W'tntefidd^s; Joarnal, wko sdter ^re^ years mocdiew 

^ («) c AtLE5r>) was so deeply ^convincfd of Sin t/' ^^^ 

^** Aftcfther <rf th-^ Xf onro's patients ocnne to desife 

** «ny edviM ; I found ao rtosm to telieve sbe had 

**^ b^ otherwise wirtrithaft ewry one is, who is deeply 

" «»ftnii*ed (rfSn J.'* — " A tnioWte-eged wooito de* 

^ ^*rt5d tn^ to teHiTA thanks for herto God ; who, as 

^* *iany wittiesSf^ then present testified, wasj a day or 

*^* two befere, reaBy dk^raoie^^ awi, as soch, Hedd^im 

^ iw fte;^ ^Aerf. Boft upon pmyer made feri^er^ she "was 

'^^ iftstantly relieved, andTesidred to a sound mind^,-' 

'— ^^ / cmtd not h^t ^ ufkht smne txmcem with i?^gftwl 

* Ho Wie br t^^ jaersons, who weit5 tomictited in m 

^ HmftfecoikhWblfe mamier, ami seeniod to -be indeed 

** lMrm^9y as ^vetl as aore vex0d||." Heno, for the 

first tirtife, ^liimismity seems to have reeaorered a Kttteief 

ite rt|^ts, «inBid&t these sceties of fatmor. Mr. J. W^sn 

CtV !<ii»9elf <x)nft»sses, he wuld mt iii(fiewi<k^ 909m 

t^rtcem, Brtt invigorated by the new Mem^ he sochi 

*^kea ^ thte h^mrn pity of rtie «pW, ami maices a jote 

*ven t)f the very L^mc^^ lie iiad pretended to lataent, 

'" Tn* "Cftr three who wci^e « the Devanden (a iii^ 

'^ Wn two Kjr three mHes fwrn Ghepstowr) trre ^en^ 

* Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3,^741, pp. 51, 52* 

t Joirfn. ft-c^n 4ug. 12, 17^1?, «tO NcfV. 1, Vj^9^ ^^* 

l' tbi4. !>. fejj. -% Iblfl. p. i^. ' ^ m4^ f.U8. - 

■ ^' guifc 
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" quite dktriictedy i.e. they luonjin «»d refuse, to be 
* • comforted till they have Reclemption ^^^ jfec.—** X 
" desired one who had see^ affliclioa herself to go arid 
" visit Mrs. G-r — ii^ Bedlam (put there by her hus^ 
** band as a nmd zoomanj, where it pleased 6od 
** greatly to knit their hearts ^together, and with bis 
^V comforts to refresh their souls t " — " Amongst the 
*^ hearers was one, wiio some time before had bm% 
*^ deeply convinced of her ungodliness, msomuch tliat 
*^ she cried out day and night, Lord, save^ er I perish! 
*^ All the neighbours agreeing that she uas stai^k tmi^ 
^^ her husl^and put her into a Physician^s hands, whp 
^' blooded her largely, /ancl laid on several, blister^. 
*^ Bui; all this proving without success, she w^^s in.ja 
<^ short time judged to be incurahk. . When Mi'j. 
^^ Johnson came, she soon saw the nature of th^ (fis- 
" ease, having herself gom through the same. SIkj 
** ordered all the medicin^ tp be thrown a^vay, and 
^' exhorted the Patient to look unto Jesus J." 

And with this spiritual madness he is so enamoured,^ 
that. he Q^\h it, when at its height, a glorious tim^, 
'* I pi;ea5;hed at Weavers Hall. It was a glorious 
" TXMJSf Several dropped to^ the ground, as if struck 
*' witlji lightning ^" ^c, &c. And where this is waut- 
. ing, though every other thing be to his wish, he is so 
dissatisfied, that it is asi much as ever bis submission to 
the divine Will can obtain of hinri, to lei God do as 
seemeth him good.-^^' 1 saw none pf t^iat trhmiph of 
■■ Faith, which has been so common in other places. 
" But the Believers go pn calm and steady. — ^Let Gob 

" DO A« SEC WrpT« HIM GOOD ||*" 

* Journ. froin Apg. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1^ 1739, p. 90. , 
t Journ* from Nov. 1, 1,739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 54, 

♦ Joum. frqm Sept. 3. 1741, to Oct. 27, 1743, p. 53. 
^ JN- p. 27- 1! Ibi^. p. 78. 

But 
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But though Mr. J. Wesley does so ably, in this new 
Trade of turfiing fools wtd piad-men, yet his Craft's- 
master is certainly one Mr. Wh— y, of \vhom Mr- 
' Wesley telk this extraordinary tale. '^ A poor woman 
" gave an account of what I think ought never to be 
*" forgotten.** Truly, I think so too— ** It was four 
** years, she said, since her Son, Peter Shaw, then 
' ** nineteen or twenty years old, by hearing a Sermon 
"of Mr. Wh — y, fell into great uneasiness. She 
** thought he was ill, and would have sent for a Phy- 
""^ sician. But be said, No, no, send for Mr. Wh— y. 
*" He was sent for, and came ; and, after asking a few 
** questions, told hcf, The Boy is mad^ get a Coach 
**' a^d carry him to Dr. M- — ^, use my naine, I kave^ 
" sent several such to him ♦."—Who this Mr. Wh— y 
is, or what he is, I know not. But, we see^ he sends 
his People to Monro^ with the same unconcern in 
scirch of lost brains, that one would enquire of Sir 
J. Fielding for a lot^t portmanteau. 
' Such are the exploits which Mr. JJ Wesley calls, in 
the place last quoted; blessings fuom God: ^nd 
which therefore we may well call the good fruits 
of his Ministry; tlwse by which St. James directs us 
to judge of liis Mission. For what the Apostle calls 
goodfrnitSy namely, domg much ^ood^ Mr. I, Wesley 
'plainly telb us, belong not to true Religion ; What 
i)elongs not to true Religion, he rightly deenis super- 
fluous : And whatever is superfluous, he makes splemn 
resolutions to aVoid f . ' . 

• Jomn. froth Nov. 1,1759, to Sept. 3^ *74>» P- 5^* 

t .loum from Feb. i, 1737-S, to bis return fron? Germsinyy' 

p. 13. •" ^ - • 
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CHAP. XII. 

Hitherto the Marks delivered by St. Jatiiea^ 
to judge of a pret3ended Missionaiy from Heaven, con- 
sider him as urging his pretensions fairly and with good 
faith ; tliougb possibly in a fanatic or enthusiastic way : 
But what tbllows-— WITHOUT pAbtiautv and with^ 
OUT HYPocaisV — represents the pretender to such a 
character as capable of acting in a mask, and using 
the mere worldly arts of fraud and deceit And this 
supposition is niade ivith admirable judgment and 
knowledge of human Nature. 

Enthusiasm, so indispensable a requisite In the 
successful leading of a Sect, must always be accom- 
panied with craft and knavery. There is a necessity 
for this odd combination; and the thing itself, as 
fitrange as it may seem, is very naturally to be ac* 
counted for- 

/L meer cool-headed Projector, without any tincture 
of innate enthusiasm, can never succeed in his Designs, 
because such a one can never exhibit tlibse surprising 
freaks, which a heated imagination, working on a dis^ 
orda^^dy tliougb, for this ^m^^^ fitly framed Xj^tn^v 
of body, so speciously produces. For tlic spirits of the 
People, who afe to be taken in, can never be allured, 
but by raising their admirat'mi, and keeping up their 
confidence in an inspired Leader, Besides, new doc- 
trines and new ideas are never so readily recdved as 
when the Teacher of tliem is in eartiest, and believes 
Himself: For then there is something so natural in his 
•conduct as^ easily to (conciliate beHef; there is some- 
thing so alluring, that it acts even like an Incantation. 

Pn th<j pthef hand, a mem E^it/tmast^ who, by 
' virtue 
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virtue of this faculty, bath gone so far in his purpose 
as to raise the admiration, and to captivate the spirits, 
of tlie People, must here b^in to fail, if he be with- 
out the other quality, sectarian Craft : For, his Jana^ 
ficism not being under the cbntroiil afhisjudgPiCfitj 
lie will wantthe proper desWity to apply flie different 
,view3,* tempers^ and pursdts of the People, now in*- 
:6ai0ed and ready to becDne his Instrumeiats; to the 
ittdvaiieement of his . Projects^ 

But ^hen these two talente of Fraud and Fanatiagm 
tmite to furnish out tbe Leader of a Sect, goeat wiU 
be tile success of his unckrtakmgs. And when such a 
lOne feeis the stoeogth of this tinioa,. it is no woaderhe 
should be ready to cry oat with Mr. J. Wesley, Gree 
ftu mkersm t^ simid^ and I xvUl jdiake the whok earth*. 
For now the sallies of his EnthusiasEn will be so coi^ 
rected by \m Cunaing, as to streogthen and eoofirm 
bis aupernatural pretences ; and liie oM and ^w ad- 
-fWKes of a too cautious policy will be wanned a»d 
pushed forward by the force of his Fanaticism. Hk 
<rqfi will cmkAe bir^r to elude the enquiries and objec* 
jtions of the iBOre Ratiomd; aod his Vi&ioas wtU irr^- 
covemUy subdue all tbe wanner Noddles, In a word, 
theyi will oMfitiiaUy support and.sb^ngtfaeo each otb^*a^ 
i!uroe, aind coyer and repair each ottier s defects. St 
Jerom seems to have had a true idea of tbi^ extraor- 
4inary oombioationi when he said, ^' NuUus potest 
.^* UaeresiQ stiniere, nisi qui AUoniNTis ingj:nii est, 
'* et habet^ dona nature f." Which tnay be tiius 
para|^rased-r-iV^. Heretic wili ever be abk to rme a 
tSkct, kif he, iu wkose copistiiution Nature has emUded 
Frcmlai)d Famticism toad in concert 

^ve^^ai tilings coacur to iacUitate this happy em* 

* "See p. 309 of this Bisceurse- 
t Sep iSv. Leg. Bopk lU. § 6. 

junction* 
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}uaM&xt4 An Eotbudia^t coosidedrs lumaetf as an In- 
stnmient employed by Provkloaice to attain some great 
£nd| for the sake of which he was sent out This 
Biekes him diligent in his work ; tmpatieat under any 
lett or obstruction; and attwti?e to every method for 
feoaoving it Pasuaded of tlie necessity of the End, 
ami of the divine Commission intrusted to the Instru- 
noenty he begins to fancy that such a one", for the ob^ 
taining so great a purpose, is d^)ensed with, in break* 
ing^ Day is authorized to brciak, the conunon Laws of 
Morality; which, in the cant of ttiose times* wbea 
Fanaticism had its full play, was called the 3Eix& 
4>BO\M Ordinances* In the first application c^ theset 
mew^, the People are the Dupes of their Lead^: 
But the success being frequently far beyond even his 
own ccmcepticm, he becomes, in his turn, the Dupe of 
himself; and begins in good earnest to believe that the 
(rick which he played them, wfis indeed not of his own 
contiirance, but the inspired instigation of Heaven *• 
Thb vriii explain an obscure passage of Tacitus, where 
speaking of tins sort of Character, in his oracular way^ 
he says, fingunt simul ciiepuntque. Let me 
add, tbat this seems to have . been mucli the case of 
Oliver Cromwell, from his first mountmg into tiie 
Sad^ and the Pulpit, to his last reveriea on hi» 
dealhrbjwl f. 

Agaid, 

* That great' observer of Nature, Cskvastss, having nia<ie 
. I^ocho (to save himself from the vexation of a sleeveless errand) 
palm upon his Master a supposititious Oulcinea;* When the Squirt 
comes to relate this adventure to the Duchess, she extols his 
inpe nuity so highly, that h* begins tp stispeci fcimself to be tricked 
into his own cohlrivaAce ; and that the Inchanters had presented 
him with.a true Dukinea ini masquerade, when he. thou^t he was 
imposing & false one barefaced on his Master. 

t Thurloe tells ns, that the Protector, on his deathrbed, fore* 
told bis recovery^ as an inspiration from Hej^ven. Ila^ it proved 



true^ 
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Agai% EnthmiaBTn is a kind of efHtllilioti or critical, 
ferm^l of the miml, uliicb a vigorous nature some- 
times works through, and by slow degrees is able to 
surmount Hence the most successful Impoi^rs, wlKy 
have set out in all the blaze of Fanaticism, bave^com^ 
pleted their Schemes amidst the cool deptlis and- 
stillness of Politics. Though this, in some degree, be 
common to them all, yet I know of none who exem* 
plifies the case so fplly as the famous Ignatius 
LoioLA. This wonderful Person began his ecstasies 
h tlie mire, and finished his course in die direction 
and ei^ecution of Councils, which, even in his owa 
life-tiine, were ready to give l-aw to Christendom.. 
Mr. J. Wesley appears to have studied this great 
Master well : tliough, by a common {practice of those 
who set op for themselves, he kicks away the steps 
by wbidi he mounted. " I rode (says he) to Oxtord 
** — in^ riding, I read over that surprising book, the Life 
"(rf Ignatius Loiola. Surely one of the greatest 
" men that ever v^^as engaged in the support of a bad 
*^ cause. I wonder auy men should judge him to be an 
** ErfthUsiasf. No : but be knew the people witii 
" whom he had to do. And setting out like Count Z. 
^ with a FULL PEUsuAsiON^r^ ke might use guile 

^ TO PROMOTE THE GI.O«Y OF GoD */ Now I 

desire to know, how any, but an Enthusiast, could 
^have ^Jull persuasion, i. e. be persuaded, bona fide, 
that he might use guik to promote the glory of God? 
Or how any, but a Knave, could succeed in this 
persuasion ?'^CicGro observes that the %^, which sees 
ail other tilings, sees not itself; This instance will shew 

it 

true, lie had gained much by obtaining to himself the useful 
Character of Prophet: and he lost nothing by the conviction , of 
its falsehood. 

* JouiB. from Se|)t. 3, 1741, (0 Oct. 27, 1743, p. #7. 
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it to be equally true, that the Mindy which plays sudi 
strange tiicks, is often very inatteiitiTe to its own , 
frame and operations. 

Modem Sa'mtship then being so subject to these 
od<l traverses, it is well for both Societies, that we 
have an unerring Rule whereon to estimate its Ciaiia. . 
For the Apostle having <ieclared that the wisdom from, 
ahwe u without ^AUTiAciTY and mthomt Hvpo-i 
CRisv ; if such qualities be found in tliose who prC' 
tend to ^derive all, immediately, from abaoe^ we nopd 
no furthier evidence of the impostura And, now, 
having lutberto used this famed Head of his Sect for 
an Example, it would be unkind to drop him beret 
and not suffer him to finisli, as he l)egan, liis Aposfeo* 
Kcal career. 

Partialitt consists in dispensing an tuiequat 
measure^ in our transactions with Others^: 

And Hypociusy in attempting to cover that tt»f-« 
fiMl $i%eatnire by prevarication and false coburs. 

The Reacler must have been very inattentive to 
what hath been prpduced from Mr. J. Wesley's Jdub^ 
yxis, not to have observed the many convincing 
marks of the writer's pi^iiality and hypocrisy. The 
passages have indeed l)een given to convict him of 
other Jkrfatic qiialitieSy equally incoi^sistent with tha 
wisdom which is from above; but many of them will,, 
at the same time, serve to shew how ably be availed 
himself of these two political Accomplishments. 

We have seen in general, that his Followers are aU. 
ways the Children of God; and his Opposers, the 
Children of the Devil But Uie first being directed 
by inward : feelings and the impulse of an inflamed 
^cy, and the other by the outward testimony. of 
Scripture, interpreted by human reason, it is no great 
wonder that Mr. J. Wesley, viho saw them so much 

unlikej 
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vD^ke, slipuU maiishal tbem upder two difierent 
Leaders. But wbM shall .we tbinki wb^ .we fed 
him say lag the worst of his Frieods that his Eoemm 
Imve «aid of Um, as socm as ever he seea ^m pre- 
sume to piaj over his o/sfii pranks kx aoy olber Napae? 
If they follow not bito, tbty are Fmatica and Efitk¥r 
mstty how like, soever they bie ia all other things to 
tfeeir ^lostly Pattern-—^' I !wras with two per^ws 
'^ (says JVIr. J. Weaky) who, I doubt, are properly 
'^ JEmtiusiasts. For.fiirst they tbiok to attai9 the end 
'f without £be means, wthich i^iCnUkuifmrny properly 
'^ so eailed i again they dimk themselves jQ$pired by 
*f God, and are mt. But false imaginary in^^fMratioti: 
'v» eftUf miasm. That theirs is only iiiiaginary ia« 
•* spiration appears hence, it contradicts tke Law aihi 
•J the Testimony */' These aro wise words : but what 
do they amount to? Only to this, That these twoi 
Persons would not take out tlieii* Patents of Inspira- 
tion from bk (^ce; and, therefore^ be has adver*, 
listed tbera, for Counterfeits. However, thus much 
we gain by them, > that all modera pretences to In« 
dpiratioa are, by the acknowledgment of Mr. J. Wesley 
himself, to be tryed by the Law and ilte Testinmy. 
He canncit, then, surdy^ refuse to have his own pre- 
tensions tried before tliat Judici^re to which we have 
appealed him. 

Miss Gr — , oae of the holy, bad told amrtber 
Miss, that Mr. J. Wesley was a Papist^ periiaps on 
aceouni of the honour he does to auricular confesdon^ 
one .kind of which he xecommends to bi& bands* 
Ufton thb Miss Gr— is ana,thematized. And we 
are told, Aav in eonsequence^ M she had lately bee» 
^^ratmg faad^ that as such, she was tied dpwn in 

•.Jourx^,ijr(ttii Aug. 12, I7a8, to Nov. i i**29 P- 23» 

'* her 
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^ her bed *." Yet all these circumstances, of madness 
have,, in the opinion oif tlie aWest Physicians, befall^ 
Mr. J. Wesley's fevourite Saints ; whom he has vki-: 
dicat^d from thai Opprobriuni ; he has kulghed at tl^e 
ignorance .of the faculty ; and declared those eqiiivocaji 
marks to be the constant Symptoms of the x^y 

BIRTH. 

He prosnounces Sentence of Enthusiasm upon. a;i- 
©ther : And tells us, Wherefore, without any disguise. 
*— " Here (says he) I took leave of a poor, mad, 
•'* original Enthusiast^ wlio had been scattering abroad 
** LiE^ in every quarter f." By which we find,, that^ 
even in Mr. J. Wesley's own opinion, Fa/iaiiwm and 
Knavery are very near neighbours. 

" I had much conversation with Mr. Simpson, an 
" original Enthusiast, — I desired him in t;he evening 
*^ to give an exhortation — He did so, and spoke many 
^^ good things, in a Tuanner peculiar to himself. When 
" he had done, I summed up what he had said, 
^^ methodizing aad explaining it O what pity is it 
^* that this weU-meaning man should ever epeak with- 
'^ out an Interpreter J !" — and that Mr. J. Wesley 
should not be he 1 . 

In these two last passages, we are presented w*ith 
two ORrfoiNAL Enthusiasts- But how, differently 
do we find them treated ! The first is accused of dping 
the work of the Devil, of spreading lies of his Master; 
on which account his Master takes his leave of , him: 
jSL gentle expression, to signify, the thrusting him out; 
head' and shoulders, from the Socie.ty of Saints : The 
other likewise, whose original /nthus'uism is made to 
consist oily in 'want of Method, or, to speak more 

* •* Jouhi. from Sept. 3> 174>> to Oct, ij, 1743, pp. 73, 74. 
r + Jouni. from.Oct. ^27, 1743, to Nov. 17, 1746, P*7r» - 
, I Jlbid. p. ^1, ^ . 

, : %'QuVlll Cc^ properljT, 
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properly, want of Methodism, ia only lahientefd, as 
bavin^ the ill luck to speak without On Interpreter* 
That is, u it bout having his doctrine regulated on tbii 
dictates of his Master. But the First set his Master 
4t defiance : the Second spoke many good things, that 
is, he professed a doctrine agreeable to Mr.; Wesley | 
indeed, in a manner peculiar to himself, that is, not 
<m Mr. Wesley *s Authority, but his own. Now, 
there were some hopes of Him; but none at all (tf 
the other. Therefore though they are pronounced 
Original En^thusiasts alike, yet we must distiri- 
guish, and rate their Titles very differently. The first 
Ori^tial was of his original the Devil, a scattered 
abroad of lies in every quarter: The second was 
worth recovering. His Ordinal Enthitsiasm was a 
foundation, like Original Sin, to erect upon it tk 
monument of Grace. 

But the most genuine instance of enthusiasm, which; 
he tells us, he will ^ve, and which, without doiib^ 
he does give, with the utmost reluctance, is the ibU 
lowing. He preached at Tanfield^Leigk. " But si> 
" dead, senseless, unaflfected a congr6gati6n (says he) 
*^ have I scarce seen, except at Witkham\ Whether 
" Gospel or Law, or English or Greek, seemed all 
" one to them.*' Yet he spoke, he tells us, Urong 
rough words. But why is wd,^ of sense put into tbh 
rough description of ^eir unr^^enerate State? He 
owns, that numbers of the Godly were without any« 
And why would he elicite sense from these Gentile% 
when, upon their conversion, they were finsllly to b^ 
deprived of it, in ecstasies and new bvrthsf However^ 
ms ungrateful as the Soil appeared^— ^' Yet the seed 
*^ sown even there was not quite lost. For on Thurs- 
'• day morning, between four and five, John Brown^ 
!^ then oi Tanfiddrl^gh, wsis v^edout ofsketp hy 
3Q ' ^ the 
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" the voice that miseth the dead ; and ever siace he 
" has been fiiU of love and peace and joy in the Holy 
*' Ghost." Put now see ^hat comes of waking these 
sleepers. This same J— B-r-, vnho had received the 
Holy Ghost but at the latter end of November, be^ 
came ^o freakish by the beginning of December, that 
be even forced Mr. J* Wesley (for the honour of 
Methodisna itself) to pronounce him likewise a ^"^wwiwe 
Enthusiast J and to throw aside this precious Saint^ as 
flawed by over-baking, amongst the useless rubbish 
of his Shop. 

" I was both surprised and grieved**— We, Reader^ 
thou mayest safely believe him—" at a genuine in* 
" stance of Enthusiasm. J — B — of Tanfield-Leiffh, 
*^ who had received a sexse of the love of God a 
*' few days before, came riding through the town. 
" hoUmcing and shouting'^ [the inseparable symptoms 
of the new birth] " and driving all the People before 
^' him, tetiingthem, God had told him he should be a 
** King, and should tread all his enemies wid^ hi^ 
''feet*:' 

Now this being the only fruit of the seed scrwn ift 
this place, had it not been better to have let these 
honest pec^le aione? who appear amiable, even through 
tbe sarcastic abuse he so liberally pours over them.-*- 
** At Wickham, I spoke strong rough words : ' but I 
" did not 'perceive that any regarded what was spokeri. 
" The People indeed were exceeding quiet, and tke 
^' cold kept them from falling asleep \ tUl, before two, 
" I left them very well satisfied with the Preacher 
<' andwkh themselves^:' And wh^ should they not! 
Why is this poor satisfaction,- in themselves, which 
they had so liberally expressed towards him, be gnldged 

* Jourti. from Sept.^ 3, 174^, to' ^bct." 27*/ 1743,* p*. 79. . ^ ^ 
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them? A reasonable Man desires no nftwre, than tliat 
his friends be satisfied with him; he does not expect, 
nay, he would be sorry, to find them dksatisfied with 
themselves. But such an equality of mind and mea- 
sure, as in the good people of Wicfcham, is destructive 
of all the schemes of a Fanatic Leader : Who 
must find, or make^ a People desperate, and ready 
to hang themselves, before they can be prepared 
tand rightly tempered for the sacr^ Alold oC 
'Methodism. 

We shall end, where every Fanatic I^eader ends — 
Hvith his Hypo<?risy, And \i evasion ?cnd prevaricar 
^tioTii in the mo5t essential points of his Ministry, may 
be called by that name, I cannot see how Mr. J. 
W(js]ey will escape from having this concluding mar|^ 
of imposture fixed upon him. 

I. We have wearied ourselves and R^dcars, in re^ 
couixting the pumberless Miracles by which Heancl 
his affairs have been supported, amidst a cloui of 
Witnesses well disposed to magnify the scene. Yet, 
Itfter ^1 ^is, with ^ wqhldly prudence which one 
would not expect in a man who calls it the mystery 
^ Iniquity^ he thinks fit to secure hiixi$elf a retreat, 
in case all these wondei^s should become problematical, 
^pr after having heaped them up<^ one anothofv 
PJympus-high, throughout nine qopipus Journals, he 
sneaks away under the coyer of > a puny Wonder, and 
leaves the d^^nce of all his Gjant-miracles in the 
lurch ! " Abput five (says be) I b^an, near the Keel- 
" man's Hospital, many thousands standing round, or 
" sitting on the Gn^s. 'fl^p wind was high just be- 
^* fore ; but scfu^ce a breath was felt, all the time we 
^\ assembled before God. I prause God for this also, 

JV J? IT ENTHUdlASM TO iSJBJB GOD Ilf EyXRT 
. ** JPfKXf IT 
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*^ Benefit «pA2>A we receive* f^ Certainly it is not. 
The Enthusiasm consists in believing thosfe benefits 
to be f^rMubusfy cotiferred by a change in the esta-< 
bKdhed order of Nature. This is the Enthusiasm 
with which he is charged ; and this Charge almost 
eve^y page of his Journals will support. But here, by 
the neatest address, he covertly insinuates (as a Word 
to the Wise) that he meant no more by his Miracles 
than the seeing of God in every benefit rve receive. 
A certain Philosopher f of great name fancied he had 
explained the nature of vision well, on the principle 
of seeing alt things in God. And if the World be con- 
tent to be paid in such coin, our Divine will not be 
long in its debt He can explain Miracles, as well 
as the other explained Nature^ by the knack he has 
of seeing God in all things^ This then goes a great 
way towards ridding his hands of Miracles when th^ 
Inquisitive become troublesome. But as he well knew 
it might be said of him, " If you part with your Mi- 
fades, yott strip yourself of the credentials of your 
Mission," he has a fetch for this also; a Friend to 
help him at a dead lift ; whose opinion, " he wishes 
" all dalm and impartial men would consider— Not 
-" to establish the power of working Miracles as the 
" great Criterion of a divine Mission ; when Scripture 
" teaches us that the agreement of doctrines with 
" tru^h as taught in those Scriptures^ is the only in- 
^* fallible Rule ;{;." Suppose now any sense could be 
drawn out of these gallimatias of Scripture's teachit^g 
that the agreement of doctrines with truth as taughf 
in those Scriptures^ is the only infallible rule : An^ 
that it might mean, ^^ that Scripture teaches us, that 

• Journ. from July 20, 1750, to Oct. ^8, 1754, p. 18. 
' f Malebraache. 
{ Joiira. from Aug. 19, 1738^10 Nov. tr i739> W*7^ 
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the conformity of its doctrines witfi the truths 4i&* 
cov^ahle by natural li^^ht^ is the only Criteripn.** I 
then,afifc, Where Scripture teftcheth this? I ask it, 
I say, Because ,Rb A SON teacheth anoth^thkig: fw, 
from the Premisses, of the cotifermit^ of Scripture 
doctrims with Jrutk, Her Conclusioa is cmly tfhis. 
That Scripture doctrines are true; not that they wero 
immedifttely derived from Heaven. I am afraid there- 
fore, that Scripture is here much scandalia^,-!^ 
Av^og it talk a language so di3sanant to Reasrn^ 
And I am the more confirmed in this qpiniofv sinc« 
Scripture, from the momth of Jesus himself vej^jiressly 
$ays, that the povccr of working mrackt,, and ijot tk€ 
wformty of Scripture doctrims to trMth^is tliegreaf 
^teriQn of a divine Missioti. The words of Jesus 
are these : /^ If I had not done amongst them tht 
V works which no other man did, they had not had 
- ^ ?m : But now have they both seen and bated mt 
i* and my Father*." But why, in case /io miracles 
had becfi worked amongst them, had th^y not had Sin ? 
For this reascHi, and only for tl^^ tliat, without 
Miracles^ there was no sufficient criterion of a divin^ 
M1ssio;n. And Sin could not be imputed to tbeto 
for rejecting a Qiaracter wWch did not briiag its full 
credentials with it. From what I can see^ then, Mr, 
J. Wesley must either stick to bis Miracles^ or giv^ 
up his Ji4<f#/w. 

'' II. But^he shifts and doubles no less with regard 
io X\xt Ecstades^ and the New-birth of his Saints, 
Sometimes they are undoubtedly of God; sometimes 
i^in as certainly of the Devil : but he is constant in 
this, that Natural causes have no hand in tliem. The 
reason i3 plajn ; He could make both God and the 

* Jphn xy. 24, 

Dfivii. 
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3£YiL condocive to his purposes; butNATVE£ is 
the »we Jdcsferuction of every fanatic foriic— The 
Saints met ki Fctt^r-kne to humble themselves before 
God for grietmg the Holy Spirit. -^To the several 
offences assigned, .Mr. J. Wesley adds— ^** Bnt above 

'f ail^ by BLASPHEMING HIS WORKS ajBQongst cis» 
^^ imputing it cither to Nature, to the force o£ ima- 
^ gination and animal Spirits, or even the Mmion (f 
?^ l^e DEviL.--r^At that hror we found Gop with us 
f*« Its at the finst Some fell prostrate up<m the ground: 
^^ Others bunt out^ as with one consemt^ int^a bmd 
^* praise 0id thanhsgkiing. And many opotily testified^ 
V tber^ had been no smh dmf as M^^sinqe January 
^ the first, preceding*."-^" On Friday m^w^re 
^ deeply convinced; but none vrere deliver ed irom 
^- diat painful conviction. /Die Children coaoffi to the 
^^ hii^h\ but there was not strength to briog forth: 
^* If^t me kaoe grieve4 the S^irU of tke J^^^bus 
*^ God by questioning his werklf."^ 

-*^'' lonufKferable cautions were ^iren me, not to 
^ regard Visions ex; Dreams, <Mr to &ncy. people had 
*^ remission of Sins, because of their Cries^ <ir tearsT, 
*V or pttt^^rd prbfessions.-^The Sum :of my ansvet 
^^ was as Allows t ^You deny tbat God does.siow wonk 
^ these e^^s: *ait least tbat he wcdcs tiusm in^thito 
^^ 'manner. X - ajpfirm boxh^: because I haire lieaid 
^/ these tilings wdtfamyown naes, and jeca them wlh 
iniy owtk.eyea: I baive seen very many persoM 
chmged in^amoment from the Spirit of fia^r, botfcu^ 
despsoTy to the Spirit. of love, jof, aad p0aQe«-t>7- 
Wbat I have to say tO)iohing Vinons orJ^r,eemf is 
** this : I know several persons in whom .this great 
** change was wrought in ^dreoffi^ or durtdgtt strong 

t Ibid. p. i6, , . % 

*. c c 4 '^^ repre- 
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*^ repmentatioh to the eye of the nmd^ of ChriE*i 
" either oo the Cross or ia Glory. Thk is' the iact *." 
-^-Nay, he is so convinced of its being llie .work oi 
God, that the; liorrid blmpfwmks which ensued^ lie 
ascribes to the abumlaiiceof joy, which God had givei> 
to 'a ^oor mod woman of his flock. ^' Imet with one/ 
" who having been lifted, up with the abundance; of 
* joy whicli God had given her, had fsUlen into bks-J 
^^ pbemies^and rdn imagiaations ab me not common 
^* to meiL In the afternoon I foand ajipther instaoc^ 
V' nearly; I fsax, of the sahie kind — She had her prf* 
'* mie :recdqtiom ^a ddledf," &c. But now, oia 
a . sudden, he? gives us the reverse of tlie Medal, 
and directly revokes all be had advanced—** I told 
^ (theih they were not^d jiidgp pf the Spkrit whereby 
^ aojr one spoke, ekber by appearaucfcs w by cominon 
*' report] on by iheH- owvn htwurdfedhig^ No, nor 
" bj.'^ys^ Drmrnsy Viskns^ or Uev^Uom supposed- 
" to be made to their soul, iny raoi'e than by tbeir 
^ (tears, or.iaay mmii&ttary effects wrought upon 
f* their bodies. I warned them,, all these .were in 
" themselves sdf a DouBrvFijL j)i»UT-^aL£ natume. 
'^ Ihefmffkt be fsom God, or they ;Mi]g*A/ not :{:•" 
.The Reader caiKK)! but be mueh. surprised to find so 
^foonal a: jccantatipn of what hehibd said yust above 
concerning vmard JeeliugSy. dreams^ j visiom, and et> 
^tacies; ^mA of his own cm^eno^ in affirming these 
io b,e the work of God,^ from: hb having both beard 
these thiags-mth f^is own ears, atd from his luvoing 
seen them with, his awn eyes ; for h^re he deni^ common 
report, (and are not ptber people's ea^^a and eyes a^ 

. * Journ. from Aug. i^r 1735^ to N«lt^ 1^ 1739, p. 49. 
f Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 54. 
} Joorn. frcwn Augi 12, 1738, to Nov« »> 1^39, pp» 60, 6t^ 
S See p. 3j>i. 

Ipood 
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good as bis ?) or appearwuxs, or e^eafedmgsyxobc 
a suffideut ground of. as^fraoce : of ibis,. 1 can ^ve 
so belter aceount, and perbaps ihe Reader will d^ire 
m better, tban tisii^ that wben our A|x)st}e thou^ 
fit diuS to unsay wbat be bad .so confidently affirmed 
before, it was in a desponding bour, wben be was in 
nrnch^ douk whether God w0tdd not lajf him aside and 
send oiher Lubourers into his Aarvesi '^. Under these 
fears be seemed resolved, at least, tbat tbese new 
J^abouters should not: reap what be bad so\yn: and 
tber^M^ at Ul advemures, thought proper to cut the 
^tiiBdifirom uiiider tb^it feet ' 

At kngtb, fiadbg bis Cause sufficiently disgraced 
by the unruliness q£ these divine Agitations i and 
knowii^ (as we ethaU see p^edtty) bow to make a 
better use ofi them ; be &irly gives . them all to the 
Devil. " I enquired (says be) into the case of those 
^' Mho bad^ Inmost every night the last nesky cried 
'^ out aloudy diu*ing the preaching. I found that ail 
*^ of ttem -were persons in perfect healthy and had 
" not been subject to Fits of any kmd till they were 
V thus affected : that this had come upon every out 
" ,of them in a moment, without any previous notice^ 
" while they were either hearing the word of God, or 
'^^ thinking on what they had heard : that m that jno- 
^* ment tbey dropt' down, lost all their strength, and 
*^ were seized with violent pain. This they expressed 
^^ in di&rent manners. Some said^ they felt just as 
^^ if a sword, was running throu^ them: others, that 
^^ they thought a great weight lay upon tb^n,. as M 
/'it would squeeze them into the Efirtb. Some said 
." tfiey were quite choked, so that they could not 
**^ breathe; others, that their hearts swelled ready to 
^' burst: and others, that it was as if their Heart, as 

* Joirn, from Aug. n, 1738, to Nov 1, 11739, p. 60. . , 

«if 
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^ if all tbek Inside^ m if their whole Body was tearing 
^ aH to ^pieces. Thete S^n^tams I can no more 
^ impute to any KAruiuL cause than to the Spirit 
^ . or God. I can make no doubt but it was Sata v 
^* TEARING TUEU as they were ^mning to Christ 
'/ And hence proceeded those grieoaui cries whereby 
^ he might design both to ixiscrxdit tlie Work ci 
^ Qodf and to affirigfat fearful People from hearing 
^ that Wordy whereby their souls mi^t be saved *J^ 
Now, the Reader ought to take notice, diai tiiese 
were the ve|y Symptmns which Mr. J. Wesley had 
before ascribed to ti^ Spirit of God.— But by this time 
be was sensible, and so he C(xife$8es in this very place, 
tiiiot th^had discredited XivtWwk. They weie 
therefore to be sent to the Detil, from whenee they 
came; yet still upon Mr. J. Wesley V Errand. Fch* 
there is nodisng, except Nature, as we observed 
labove, which he cannot put to some good use or 
oth^. And this new Donidjion of the ecstades rfthc 
Smnts wa$ a noble foundation for what he was now 
projectir^ the Farce of Diabolisms and Exorcisms^ 
Well, therefore, might he exult over this Old Mis^ 
chiefnnaker, as wot hming rvit enough to discern that 
he was over-matched ; and that Mr. Jdm We^^ was 
too hard for liim. I wonder (says he) the Deck has 
pot msdom enough to discern that he is destroying Ms 
own Ki^domf. Indeed, he has fairly turned the 
taUes upon Satak : and siiewn us, tioat he can make 
fuU a3 good an use of a possession from below :j^ as 
of an inspiration from above. 

IIL The Header remembers how contemptuously 
Mr.. Wesley has spoken of Orthdoxy^ qr true belief', 

♦ Journ-from Sept. 3, 1741, to Oct. 17, 1745^ p. gu 
t Joum, from Nov. 1,^739, to Sept 3, 1741, p. 56. 
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even to the questbning whether it makes ^zi>^jkar^ ojf 
RtligiM at all; certain is he, that, at best, it Mnkek 
Imt a very slender part. " It is a point, says he; W4i 
*^ chiefly insist upon, that Orthodoxy, or r^ht Opinion; 
*^ is at best but a very slender part of Keligion, if any 
V part of.it at all *.'* This was done to take in as 
many as he could, from amongst the Sectaries; but 
when he wants to take off sls many as he can, fiwnf 
^mongat $be Churchmen^ then Orthodavy, or tme 
belief, is Kke Methodism^ the Unum Necessarium : <wr, 
to speak more prq[}eriiy, Orthodoafy and Methodism 
are but two words for the same thing. ** About a 
f ^ thousand people stood patiendy while I simply de^ 
^ scribed the plain old Religion of the Church <f 
^^ Engkmdy which is now almost every where .spokea 
^ against, under the new name of Methodism f-^ 

IV. We have seen him (in the true spirit of a, Sec- 
tary) inviting ancj even provoking Persecutiony as the 
only means of making the good seed tal^e root: for, 
after having sown it in the mud and slime oi field preach-; 
ingi he then, by a kind of -Egyptian Husbandry J, 
draws together whole droves of obscene Animals^ who 
rush furiously in, and trample it about; but this, a§ 
tiiat Mother-seat of Arts may have informed him, only 

made it spring up the better.- *^ The Mob, says he, 

" gathered in great numbers about my door, and quit^ 
" closed me in. I rejoiced and blessed Gcd^ knowing 
" this was the time 1 had long been looking for §." But^ 
mistake him not A Persecution he certantly wished, 

* Mr. WeaLey's plain Ae^ouot, &c. p. 4^ - ; 

-t Jowm. from Aug. 12, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739, p; 90, 

J --*in sttum qoisque rus jacto semine, Sues immittit^ ot 

satis copculcatQ a Suibus seipin^ xn^i^eai deinde.expectat. Heroi)^ 
t ji. c, 14. \ ^,. S" ' 

i J^ufjK^ fr W JS[9V. I; 1711^ toSfipt. 3, 1741, 'p/ 56. ^ 
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and Its* diligmtiy Bou^t But it was for bis beloved 
Saiots, YfbOy as be says, wanted it *, who hungered 
after it ; not for himself^ who had no stomach to it^ 
especially when it gc&fv serious, as once upon a time 
it*did« 

. In bis ramble to Georgia^ h6 got aCquiddted w}th 
one Mrs. Wilfiamson (so he himself tells his story), to 
whom be refused the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper; 
She had done some wr<mg, it seetns, to kerneighbour; 
What it was, he does not tell us* ^he Uncle (be says) 
desired he would declare in the Court-house, why he 
expdkd Mrs. Williamson from the holy Communipn. 
biri; lie decliaed it, as apprehending many ill cmsequences 
might arise from so doing. What He would not 
declare, the Unde did ; and said, that it was in revenge 
Jar rgecting his^ Mr^ Wesley's, proposals of marriage'^ 
and marrying Mr. JViUiamson. The Husband prose- 
cuted him for defamation: and the Wife, says Mr, 
Wesley, " swore and signed an affidavit, insinuating 
" much more than it asserted, but asserting, that he; 
" Mr. Wesley^ Imd many times proposed marriage to 
'* her, all which proposals she had rejected." 

In consequence of tliis, " He is presented by the 
" Grand Jury^ upon oatli, as having broken the I^ws 
•* of the Realm by speaking and writing to Mrs. 
" Williamson against her husband s consent ; by re- 
*' pelling her from the holy Communion,^ &c. The 
matter was now growing serious ; the Georgians, he 
feund, did not understand raillery, in the affair of 
spiritual Gallantry. It was time for him to look about 
hioL In this distress, he began t6 have recourse, as 
usval, to his revelations — " I consulted my friends, 
** whether God did not call me to return ta England. 
** The reason for which I left it had now no force, there 

* See p. $64. ; 

' ' ** bebg 
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^^ being no possibility, as yet, of infracting the In- 
^ dians : neitlier had I^ as yet, found or heard of any 
** Indians oh thiei continent of America, who h^ the 
** least desire of being instructed.- — -^After deeply coo- 
*' sidering these things ; theif were umnmous thai I 
• ' ought to go ; but not yet." However, the Ma^ 
trate quickened his pace. He was cfeclared am 
Enemy to, and Hinderer of, the public ptace. — ^* I 
^' again (says he) consulted my friends, who agreed. 
** with me, that the time we looked for was rUm corned 
The Reader, who has seen him so long languidif^t 
persecution, will conclude, he was now preparif^ to 
meet it with the constancy of a Martyr. No sudi 
matter. He was preparing for his. flight. But to bide 
his poltronery in a bravado, he gave public notice of 
his Apostolical intention. On which the Ma^trntCB 
ordered that he should first find security to. appear, 
when summpned, to answer the Charge brought againrt 
him. ^ But he refusmg, they published a Placart,' ^* re- 
/* quiring all the Officers and Sentinels to prevent hii 
>* going, out of the Province; and forbidding any per- 
" sons to assist him in so doing." Things were now 
come to a crisis : and Mr. J, Wesley, on the whole, 
thought it best to retreat without beat of drum ; and 
to steal a march upon the Enemy.—" I saw clearly 
** (says he) the hour was come for leaving this place. 
" And as soon as Evening Prayer was over, .[few ' 
^* Prayer must always make a part in his Stratagems]^ 
" ahout eight o'clock, the tide then serving, I shook t^ 
^* the dust of my feet *," A very pleasant ws-y, traly, 
of acting the Apostle. But if be made the path eaqr 
for himself, he took care to rencfcr it doubly perplexed 
for his Followers. He left, we see, \m little Flock m 

• ♦ jQurn. from his cnibArlciftg fbr Geoi^ia, to hit retara t* 
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4be hxtcby to answer, ns they could^ for &e criaoes th^ 
jccted to their runaway Pastor. 

But had his longings for persecution been wttkfmt 
HgpgCrisyy he had here tiie fairest occasion of honestly 
InckiJ^ing hiimelf to the full. He had gone as far a» 
G^gia for it. The truth of his Mission was brought 
m question by the Magbtrate, and*, decried by the 
People; notso nouch for his false doctrines, as his 
Jaise morals. The honour of the Gospel was wounded 
through the sides of its pretended Missionary. There 
was but one way to support its credit, the way the first 
Christian Preachers always took, the (^feriog up them^ 
srfves for the Truth they preached, and for the Inte^ 
^ity they professed. Instead of this, our paltry .Mknic 
tiiinks he had discharged an Apostolic office, when he 
applied to himself an Apostolic phrase,— /jAooAro^ 
tJk dust of my feet J says he; much easier done thaa 
riiaking off his infamy. Jesus, indeed, orders his 
Followers to shake off the dust of their feet j where 
the inhabitants would not receive their Doctrine^ that 
Ihej might not throw away their time in vain : but h^ 
never directed it as a Trial-ordeal of innocence when 
tfaev were accused of immoraliUes, and the honour c^ 
tiie Mission concerned. When Paul and Silas had 
bewi imprisoned, and otherwise evil intreated at Phir 
Hppi, neither the Miracle nor the Magistrate (when 
Md), in thdr turn, had set open the Prison doors) 
could persuade them to^tir a step till diey had jMt)^ 
mtibd all honouraUe satisfecticm to their injured Cfaa^ 
roders *. But what do I speak of the cases, in which 
^prudence, reconmiended by our great Master, 
directs h|s Disciples to iwoid^ or the coun^Cf with 
which he inspires ^d enables th«n to dare^ the rage 
gf Persecution.^ Wcare now on the detection of a 
• Acts xr'u 

^■"' * Hypo- 
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Hyj^ocrite, tvho expressed Bis Idn^gs forpers^:ti* 
tion; who invited it, who provdced it, inaCountlrj' 
where the Magistrate resti^ained and forbad it; and 
yet ran away from it when his own honour, as well as 
that of his little flocky should, have induced him to 
oppose himself to it; and where the Magistrate, by his 
Own account, was forward enough and ready to obligp 
him. But he ran away, like a Coward, on the wings 
oi Prayet and the Tide: henceforth, tlie hatred of this 
utihospitable Shore, and the horror of the entertain-^ 
ment there prepared for him, made .such an impression 
on his temper and his fancy, that he lets slip no occasion 
of revenge. For when the good man syas got back to 
Europe, and even forced to, beat it on the hoof as far 
as Hernhuth, in Germany, before he could get into i 
Land of Christiam *, he overtook, as he tells us, in 
tt little village on, the road, *^ a large number of *Sa;i/* 
^' zerSy Men, Women, and Children, singing,.. dancing ' 
" and making merry, hieing all going to make theip 
^* fortunes in Georgia. Looking upon t hem (^ys he) 

" AS BEING DELIVERED INTO MY HANDS. BY GoD^ 

" t plainly told tliem, what manner of place it was. 
*' If they now leap into the Fire with open ey^^ their 
** blood is on their (hvn headf.^; It would lie liard to 
gaess how he came to look upon' these Smtzers as de- 
livered into his hands by Godj unless he believed, Gpd 
ivas bound to revenge all bis squabbles with the young 
Wenches of his Bands, (which, by his Journals, we 
find were ndt a few) and that therefore God prepared, 

* " At Weymar, we came before I khow not what gre€it mlui 
" (I belieye the^Duke) who, after many questions^ asked, wha* 
** we were going so far as Htrnhuth for? I answered, to see the 
** pLACte wAere TttE CttRiSTiAirs LiVi;. Hclookcd hard, andlrt 
S< 116 go.". Jwwti, iapom.Feb. 1, 1737-8,1!) kis^etiftn frdm Germany^ 
p. 45. 

' these 
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these Switzers for the Imtnimetits of his Vengeancfe. 
He made a proper use of them ; he opiemd their eyes; 
and so, in all Ukelihood, deprived a British Colony of 
many useful hands. 

' V. We have see;i above, how he set worldly pru- 
dence. Christian prudencey and, in a word, every thing 
which bears the name of Prudence, at defiance; 
denouncing it to be the Bane of Religion^ and the 
Instrument of the Devil. Thb was but necessary to 
inflame tl>e madness of his Followers. But a .very 
different language ia required when the ambition of bis 
Rivals is to be restrained. Then Prudence is the 
Very baluj of Gilead, the assuager of hurt Minds, and 
the great restorative of sickening Peace. 

But we should take the affair from its beginning. 
So eariy as in the year thirty-nine, he begM) to suspect, 
that he should have rivals in hi^ Apostolic office. — ^ 
;*' I came into ipy old Room ^t Oxford, from which I 
^* went to Georgia. Here, musing cmi the things that 
*' were past, ajid remembering haw many t/iat came 
** after me were preferred before me, I opened my 
/' Testament V' &c. For you must know, Reader, 
that, of all the Superstitions (andjhey were not a few) 
which struggled for Dominion mthfa^mticism in tlic 
Microcosm of this holy Man, tiie Sortes Sanctorum 
were the Chi^f ; a species of Pivination to which, 
St Austin tells us, the good Christians of his time had 
recourse, rpther than consult the Devil, like their 
Pagan Neighbours. To this favourite folly, -our IVIis* 
sionary refers all his doubts. It is his Urim and 
Thummim ; and he applies it as freely and irreverently 
to his occasionsi, as a Village Conjurer does his Sieoe 
^nd Sheers. At this time, indeed, it afforded him but 

# Jouqi. (row J{ov, i, >739» ^ Sept. 3, ly^i^pp. i^f, 15.. 
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small relief. He sunk so far in liis despondency, as to 
doubt whether God would not lay him aside, and send 
dther labourers into bis hanest *• We soon see what 
it was that gave him these cruel t^vitches: ix Rivals 
and he no small One, the famed Mr. Whitepield; 
who now began to set up for himself; and, indeed, as 
much the madder of the two, to ingross the favour of 
the Rabble. While thie Rivalship continued on a tole- 
rable footing, Mr. J, Wesley contented himself with, 
now and then, giving his beloved in Christ a sly wipe' 
of contempt, as occasion presented ; and under the 
saintly symbol of praising God for him. — ** I read 
*' prayers, and Mr. IVhitcfield preached. How wise is 
^' God in giving different talents to different Preachers* 
^* even the little improprieties both of his language and 
** mamner^ were a means of profiting many who would 
^' not have been touched by a more correct discourse^ or 
^* a more calm and regular nmnner of speaking f ." This, 
we see, was full in his teeth ; and by a side-wind came 
up to that Master- Preacher J who is insinuated to be' 
more correct, and calm, and graceful, in his Pulpit- 
Manners. Notwitlistanding this, Mr. Whitejield went 
on triumphantly ; and being ambitious to advance 
himself on the necks of his Fellows, taught Faith 
alone; and offered free Grace to a People little 
disposed to purchase it. ' Mr. J. Wesley was an Advo- 
cate for WORKS : but he must do them himseltj if he 
expected any good from thenr, iii^this Contention. For 
an equivalent, therefore, to Mr. Whiteiield's spiritual 
Graces^ He, like anotlier Moses, dispensed his tem- 
poral Blessings. Particularly, in the art of Healing ; 
for he would trust no longer to the gift, full as liis 
Journals aro of his miraculous Cures. It was now, ho 

• Journ. from Aug. iq, 1738, to Nov. i, 1739, p. 60, 
t Journ. frorp J^ly ^p, 1749, ^oOcu 30, 1751, p.o^ 

Vol. Vni P o found, 
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found, high time to set up a regular Frdctice. Accords 

ingly, be told bis People how deeply read he was io. 

Medicine, which he had studied at Oxford. Aad to 

prove himself no Quack, he published a whole book 

qi Receipts or Remedies for all the common Distemr 

pers of life. At the same time, he let the better Son 

understand, be wa3 well skilled in the fnedicina Mentis. 

He bad given ioaumerable flirts of ccmtempt, in bis* 

Journals, against human lEARi^iva : and, indeed, 

erf what use could Learning be in a Religion like that 

wbjcb he propagated ? In which, as be assures us, 

Qrthodoop^ Qr right belief made a *oery sknder patt^ 

if any p49rt at all. Yet when now be had to stru^le 

with a BivM pro aris % focis^ no means were to be 

1^ untried to isecure his Dominion. He tbefefiwe 

plainly enough bforms them, that he was ready to 

teach, in a better and more expeditious way than wa$ 

hitherto J^nown, evaa to the Universitjejs, two emi- 

BWt parts of this decried Learning, namely, Rhctorio- 

and Ethics. " This week (says he) I nead over 

** with some young men a Compendium of Rhetoric^ 

*? and a System of Ethics. I jsee not why a man of 

'^ tolerable understanding may not le^rn, in six months 

^ time, more of solid Philosophy than is learned at 

*.^ Oxford in four (perhaps seven) years * " Did ever 

Jt:suiT play his part better? Yet even this would not 

do. FuEE -Grace bore down all befoi^e it; and Mr. 

Wesley was at last forced, as in a desperate case, to 

have recourse to that .paltry quack remedy, which he, 

had so much scorned and execrated, I mean vvi\]^ 

i>ENCE.i— ^' I believed (says he) both love and justice 

'^ required that: I sliould speak my sentiments freely. 

*? to Mr. Wh-^- — r concerning the Letter lie liad pub-^. 

*' lished, said to be in amiver to viy sermon onjr^e 

• Joura, fronj Npv. 25, 1746, to Jply 20,J75o, p. 14. 
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[' Grace. The sum Of wh^l^ I,ob^n'je(| to. him wa^ 
"this: I . That it w^ quite iwj»nuDj:xT tp puWislx 
** it at all, as being only t fie P^^^^^g 9f wecfpom iH^^ 
" their h/^nds^ if ho hxe neither the one wv the oth^r. 
" 2. That if hie w'^s. coa§tr^^r>ed toh^r }(i^t^Hitnon}/y, 
*^ AS UE TEHMEDiT, agaipsjfc fjic cjrror I \ias io,, 
'* he might have done it. -by publishing 1^ treati^je pn 
" this head withpqt ever calling tny naipe in question." 
^7-f lere ouf Journalist cap treat \\\i\\ ^cqyx^ tbat very, 
c^nt in vvhicli I;ua?self so much pbounds^ U^p applying 
l^cripturc phrases to the iajpertinpncp of njodem ocr 
curr^aces.r— *^ However (add$ Mr. Wesley) he h^4, 
^' said enough — ^to make an open (and probably iiTe^ 
" parable) breach between \w\ apd me: 3eeii>g, for 
" a treacherous JVomid qnd for the BEWR4Y^^'G qf 
" SECRETS every friend mil depart *." 

Witliout doubt, the -Header will be curious to know 
what these Secrets were, which bad be^n so ill l^p^ 
between these twp Free Masom. But the purpose 
of this Discpurse is not to prejudice the Jieaders 
against tlii§ extraordinary Man, from anecdote on 
tradition, or from secrets bewrai/cd; but to enable 
them to form a judgment of his pretences, fpom what 
be himself has openly recorded of hiniself, and fre> 
quently repeated to -the Woild. What I would liave 
them observe on tiic last quoted passage, is only tbl§, 
that Mr. J. W^esley, after so total au esti^a^igement from 
WoRLDf^Y Prudence, hag, at lengthy in his^distres^cs, 
been forced to take shelter with t^er. And for jhis first 
visit, it mu6j be oviiied, he acquits hin^self very well 
after so Jong an absence.-r-The Letter Mr. Wbite:^eld 
had written should not liave been published, as '* // 
" w^sputtn^g Weapons intQ the hands of the comvm^ 
^^ Enemy r — Jt should not have have be<^ puljli§hpd^ 

* JX)urnal frow Kov. ]j, 1739, to Sept. 3, i^^Xf p. 78. 
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as it tended to a Schism in the Society. — If he must 
needs publish it, " he shotild not have called Mr. 
** Wesley's name in question!^ as this tended to a 
breach between these two fost friends. — ^And if he 
(Mr. Wesley) should never consent to have this breach 
closed, he was justified in prudence, since the Wise 
man says, from a treacherous wound and bewraying 
secrets every friend will depart; which he understands 
to signify, every friend ought to depart. Indeed, the 
, Header may object, that there was one expedient of 
PRUDENCE left untried, which was, the meeting his 
quondam friend halfway. Mr. Wesley was no enemy 
to this use of prudence, as we shall see presently. 
But Mr. Whitefield was too formidable a Rival with 
whom to compromise, or even to yield an inch. A less 
considerable Opposer might he managed this May, 
without danger; and then his prudence directs him 
to pursue it.— ^' I laboured (says he) to convince Mr. 

** G that he had not done well in confuting (as he 

" termed it) the Sermon I had preached the Sunday 
" before. But he was absolutely above conviction "^.'^ 
• — ^Would not prudence now have justified him m 
leaving a man above conviction^ to the error of bis 
own ways ? Surely a less consummate prudence than 
Mr. J. Wesley's would have done so. Bnt be will not 

teave Mr. G so unkindly. ** I then asked (says 

" he) Will you meet me halfway f I will never preach 
^^ publicly against you. Will not you against me? 
^* But he disclaimed any such agreement.*' — When 
prudence would have advised him not to preach 
publicly against the Body of that Clergy to which, he 
says, he belongs, then is prudence the baiK of Reli- 
gioHj the mystery of Iniquity , and tlie Wbore of 
Btibylon herself. But when she prompts him to tempt 

• Joum. from July 20, 1750, to Oct. 28> 1754, p. ^i. 
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a Brother of the same trade to meet halfway, and not 
to preach publicly against him, then is prudence of 
heavehly birth, and sent for the assistance of th6 Saints : 
at presient, indeed, honestly employed in the charitable 
errand of inviting Mn G — — to play the Hypocrite 
with him : for he declares Mr. G— — to be absolutely 
above conviction ; that is, in conscience unable to ^tir 
a step ; which, too, was his own case : yet, in the same 
breath, he proposes to meet him half way. But Mr. 

G approved himself the honester man. From all 

this we have reason to conclude, that Mr. J.Wesley, 
amidst his warmest exclamations against Worldly pru* 
BENCE, against Christian prudence, and against 
PRUDENCE of every denomination, had it still in petto 
to employ a succedaneum, on a pressing occasion: 
which he, indeed, calls prudence ; but which, to save 
the credit of his consistency, he had better have let go 
under its true name of Craft.' 

Thus have I endeavoured to tear off the Mask from 
the furious and deformed visiaige of Fanaticism and 
Seduction. The power of Reli^on hath enabled me : - 
and the interests of Helicon have excited me to this 
attempt ; nothing so much discrediting the Doctrine 
of Gkace as these counterfeit impressions of the Spirit 
of God. For, since the descent of the Holy Ghost 
was no longtT. in the rushing mighty windy bqt iii the 
still small voices licentious men have been but too apt 
to conclude, either that Grace was an imaginary 
Power ; or at most, that it was no other than that 
assistance which the divine attribute of Goodness, aa 
discoverable by natural light, was always ready to 
impart to dbtressed and helpless Mortals ; just as they 
would persuade themselves that Redemption is no-* 
thing else than tliat restoration to God*s favour, which 

DD3 his 
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his mercy, dis<56verable too fey the^ame lights prepare* 
and lays open to repaitaiit Sinners. 

The Reader, in conclusion^ ^tiU ttike notice, that the 
order I have hbrer followed, is that wiiidi is best 
adapted to sbditen the? controversy, afid to eiit ^ all 
irtucane and enisioB; 

I. I hive singled out the Founder and Leader of 
the Sect> that no one may have pretence to say, tha^ 
what. He is herfe shewn to teach and practise, is not 
true and genuine AlsTHODJ^M; 

a. I h4ve <5oi>fitied my remarks to his own advent 
tures, recorded by \jm owh pen^ and berefiiiriy quoted 
in Us own words ; that no one may have pretence to 
8^y, I have foolishly confided in felse or uncertain 
repmis : or unjudt;ly made the Sect answerable for tte 
indtsenetioDB and absordkies of every obscure Fields 

PR£ACHEa. 

3. I have taken the Methodists at their word, when 
rtiey call tiidmsehes ihembers of the Qiurdi of 
England, that I itiight not run the hazard of confound-^ 
ittg bmh the Reader and uiys^lf with long and blind scho* 
lastic dbputations on original Shi, irresistible Grace, 
9J[kd justifying Faith ; on Regenerationy Election^ Re- 
probattoHy and the immerit of' good Works. To their 
kOD£ of teaching,, and not to the i/ungs taught, I 
confine my discourse. Of that, ^very reader can 
judge; and of that, he has a sure rule to judge by, the 
ittARKs delivered by the holy Apostle St. James of the 
Wisdom tehich is from above : Marks, which (fot 
weighty reasons already explained) refer mostly to the 
rnxk of teacWng; and which, if not found in this new 
Made of methodist-tea^ehing, ate sufl&cient lo convia it 
of impo5tiire. 
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OR, 

THR OFFICE AND OPERATIONS OF tHE 
HOLY SPIttlT. 



BOOK m. 



CHAP. I. 

I NOW turn, for what remains of this Discourse, 
to those sober Ministers of the Established Church, 
who hold themselves bound to obey its Disciplins 
as well as to profess its Doctbikes. 

If any good use can be made of what ha& been al- 
ready said, it will be chiefly promoted by these Ileve- 
rend Men, who, in honour of the Church which they 
serve, and in gratitude to the State by whicfi they arp 
protected, will make it their first care to suppoi^t 
that most jiist' of all Public Laws, the Law of T'ole- 
liATTON: which, how long soever obstructed in its 

'passage to us, and . how late soever arrived amongst 
iis, is certainly of divine ouiginal, .Nor will such 
Mtti ever venture to refi?re upon it (which will always 

"be to weaken it) by idle distinctions between the letter 
and the spirit of the Law. For between these, in 

* well-composed Laws, there is no difference; the letter 
being no' other than the latigtmge and expression of 
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the spirit Indeed, one would wonder, they should 
ever have been opposed, did we not know how ready 
Superstition has always been to support the interesta 
of bad Policy, in vitiating both the intellects and tlie 
morals of ^lankind. God once gave a preparatory 
Religion to a select People, under the name of Law, 
by which the future dispensation was half-revealed 
and half-hidden. In such a Lazv the letter and the 
spirit^ were necessarily different. A difference, ,whlch 
the Ministei^ to whom the propagation of this future 
Religion has been intrusted, have been much accus- 
tomed to inculcate. Hence Superstition, in this, as 
in many other cases of the Jewish Law ill understood, 
very absurdly applied that distinction, to Civil Laws 
and compacts ; v^here the full meaning was instant, 
and should be obvious ; and where, as far as there 
was any real difference, so far were these Laws of 
defective Composition. ' - 

The Friend of Toleratimi therefore will not, I say, 
make any distinction, or contend for any difference, 
between the letter and the spirit of this Sovereign Law 
of Nature. This mischievous employment will be tlie 
task of him who regards it but as a temjx)rary expe- 
dient, forced upon us, to prevent greater evils. And 
as, amongst the friends of Toleration^ the English 
Clergy, seduced by a common error, were not amongst 
the first to give it a cordial reception, it seems in- 
cumbent on their Successor (vvlio were however 
amongst tlie first to detect that common error\ Xq 
obliterate the memory of the old prejudices of their 
Order, by the warmest patronage and support of 
what their more reasonable principles now so much 
approve. 

Their friendly attachment to this Law will be best 
seen by their regarding it, first,, as doing honour, in 

a spiritual 
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a spiritual vim\ to a Christian Church ; implying 
confidence in the truth of its constitution, and that 
it will receive no detriment by a comparison with any 
other, how near or close soever they may be set 
td^h/ar. 

' And secondly, as bestowing benefit, in an eccksi* 
astical view, on the national Church ; it being 
a certain Maxim, that an Estubli$hed Religion, under 
^Toleration and a Test^ will always go on enlarging 
its bounds ; since the r^traint which tliis latter Law 
imposes, is so light, that it is considered rather as a 
small iiiconvenience than an injury; a burthen so easy 
as not to exasperate, but barely to excite in men a 
disposition to remove it. 

In a word, the Church in which religious liberty 
is cordially entertained and zealously supported, may 
be truly called Christian : for if the mark of the 
beast* be PJERSECUTION, as the sacred volumes de- 
cipher it; well may we put toleration as ihcseai 
cfthe living God^. This then is our present boast. 
Tine pJiilosophy, so lately cultivated, and ih*w 
happily made subservient to the Truths of Religion, 
hath rectified many of those Doctrines which the still- 
misapplied aid of the false had deformed. Nor should 
tlie Hierarchy (much honoured of late in the happy 
recovery of its ancient Omaaients, the Prelates of 
high birth and noble lineage) be denied the praise, so 
justly due, for its share in tliis reform. To men of 
Farnily, we are taught, by experience, to ascribe an 
innate generosity of mind, which inclines them to 
iivhatever is polite and decent in private X\ie\ and^ 
in publiCy disposes them to support the rights of l]u- 
inanity and society. They are reckoned to be the 
J«)w-bom and Cell-bred number, in whose minds 

• B4v«L xvi. a. t Rcyd. vii. 2. ^ 
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Bigotry aiid bitter Zeal are apt td get r6ot and 6vtr- 
Spread. So that the Cfciirfch ttray pfomise to itself 
gr^at advantages flrotn the genial lustre whfich this fair 
Accession to the sercred College is now deriving to^ it. 
Decus et tutamen, is the motto inscribed 6n evei^ 
Prelate V iftitre J tndst certain to be i^ead in every 
Prelate's breast. - THe/ri^ ihfne$ natntafly ont m (he 
birth and mannef& of evety noble Digrtitarjrj the/^//e/i 
bii^soletftn engagemeiits "mW ntgrike irim i^tudfctos' to 
discharge. 

■' But this great Wtytk will not be ddne by Talents 
ot l^rge, but by thait ^tnt of Talents olily, which h 
Suited to^ it^ saccfed- nature. - Every Oi^def arid Station 
in Society hath its appropriated' and proper iane'; 
y^he}rt a consent in one cdmttiort key make^ that bar- 
Itnony which givcj^ perfection to the tfhdle. It should 
tte the care therefore ^of every Mefriber of that Wbdc^^ 
to fit his nmnnei-s 'and:aed)mplishihents td the natnral 
Vowe of the Body Which • be hoiidurs, or by wbicSi he 
may thmk hiinself h6nmreAr This is so trae, that 
manners and acConiplishwenfS> foreign to tibe Profes- 
sion; n^^thotf^- in general esthnation of a superior 
liirid, yeti when thtrs preposterously introduced, destroy 
all thjit concord which maintains \X& dignity knd me. 

On this occasion, hear an old Grecian Tale: A 
musician- ^t Athens became famous^ for a sacred Ljre^ 
^descending td hini, tlirougli a teng-race df' Ance^ors, 
from *lie first Heroes and Demi-gods of Attica. Its 
Tone watf so ravishing^ afntt tlie sfeifh of the Master, in 
trailing it dot, sd deficate and ptofiiund, that the Artist 
m^ bis Lyre were ^vays trailed 'Upon to bear a prin* 
eipa) part jn the high Sdleninitie^ of thatr^figidns City. 
It happened; that in the ititdst of- otte^of these Cele- 
brations, a ch6i*d of the Lyrfebrdke. ' If was stmftg 
in the ordinary manner with airves, w #hat our 
\ "u- musical 
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mudkid heighbours call^ cordede boyau. But the ena- 
moured Owtier, to do all honour to so tare a wonder, 
unadvisedly supplied the broken string, with one of 
SiLvEft. The consequence proved fatal. The Lyre 
lost all its harmony and sweetiieisS : it grevv hansh at»S 
dwcordaht. The People abhorred what before tfiey 
bad dwelt upon with raptures ; and the unhappy Ij^t^ 
tiovf the public execration, wdS hung up, a neglected 
thing, a siledt ixionuttieiU: of thefdiy of the too-fctod 
Possessor. 

Nor ishould the great Body Of the Clergy be for* 
gott^ ori this Occasion ; They who have approved 
theitiselvej^ lio way inferior in an honest zeal for the 
Support of Ghristiah Liberty. If any stale paiticfes 
of the old ieaven fetlll remain, they lie perfectly inac- 
tive.- A new Start-up Sect, iod^d^ will be apt to 
put them into ^ itiornentary fenhent : ^.nd^ on siicli 
an oeeasibttj they will be ea^et to expose Iheir evil, 
tiatdre. ■ •*■•'■'.'' .^. .,-...• -■; .'■ • ' 

*ThiJSj (ti6 fif^ appearahc* of Methodism begatt 
W heat arid itritate the itiistaken Zeal of some ilU 
instructed men, agains^t a ^ew spefeies of Fanaticism; 
which pjietehded to be of the Qiuirch^ and yet inso* 
leiitly affrotited it& discipUne ; disdaining to shelter it* 
^If under the peaceable shade of a legal Toleration : 
For these meUj • in theib hearts-, were eneinies to tliii 
I-awy is fanatic Sects generally are; who contend for 
religioud Liberty, not because they would obey con^ 
science, but because, they, an' please you, are the 
Advocates of Truth; Libt)rt^^ as well as Doniimori^ 
beirtg^ in their opinion, foumled in Grace; Thi^* 
indeed, was a trying occai^idn. But had those jjood 
tmtk conskleted feat thfe^ Mithodish prbtoked 'the 
Public patience merely to preciire to theinsdves a 
tnock p€r^c0ionf4ot to moi^ (as ihfey Vel^y wdl knew*) 
\. :. ' ' it 
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k could never amount iii a State^ where tb^ hdnour o( 
the national Religion was secured by a Toleration^ 
and tlie s({fety of it, by a Tttf/; had they considered 
this^ 1 say, they would have left these factious men 
to their own inventions*^ 

Besides, a fairer opportunity never offered itself> 
to do the Clergy credit. Had we appeared easy only 
•with those who had qualified themselves to claim a 
legal Toleration, our a^uiescence might have been 
imputed to our impotency in contending with it But 
by bearing patiently with Methodism^ the Clergy might 
have shewn the World, that the Toleration-Act had 
their hearts, as well as tlieir outward obedience; for 
tliis Sect professed to be of the Churchy and yet, at 
the same time, dared to iosult its discipline, and set 
its Governors at defiance^ practices which no equi- 
table indulgence would skreen from punishment. This 
^as the time for the Clergy to vindicate their cha- 
racter from the calumnies of their enemies; and in 
gpneral they wisely laid hold on it : So that now they 
can be no longer suspected of malevolence to the Law 
4ff Tokratioiiy when in a ^ase where they were free 
/t£om its influence, tliey yet bore with temper, and 
fliough i)rovoked by insolent defiance, connived at the 
fcehaviour of a Sect of Fanatics, over whom all Laws, 
divine and human, had given them jurisdiction. . 

But then, if we shew ourselves thus rightly disponed 
\n favour of thi§ divine principle of Toleratibn, whiere 
4he Law hatii left offenders against Church Govern- 
ment to the justice of its Rulers ; muqU more disposed 
shall we be to suffer the honest Sectary, who Imih 
legally qualified himself for the enjoyment of his re- 
ligious liberty, to possess it without trouble or control 

Wlw3n the Law of Toleration had once recognized 
this uuiversal Right, it soon bew^ie apparent^ that 

tbut 
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that other Law of prior date, the Test (for tlie forma- 
tion of civil Systems does not always, like the 7iaturai^ 
begin at the right end) was now, by securing the 
Rights of the national Church, become more necessary 
than ever for the peace of the State. For, by thk 
Law, Sectaries were restrained from the exercise of 
certain civil Offices, which some a^en have been pleased 
to call natural Rights; and we will not dispute with 
them about a word, for to no more does it amount, 
tsihce it is confessed that Society could never have 
been formed without men's givmg up some of their 
statural rights, in order to secure the peaceable eQ«» 
joyment of the rest 

But it may so happen, by the Custom or Constita- 
tion of Corporate Bodies, that the conditional restraint 
which the Test imposeth, shall, by accident, becomd 
XI benefit or advantage ; as when a Sectarian member 
of a Corporation is appointed by his Body to dis- 
charge a very important though very onerous OflSce ; 
and yet not permitted by the State to enter on it, but on 
conditions which his religious principles %\ill not 
suffer him to comply with. For it having been, a long 
time, the custom for the Member, when nominated 
to this Office^ to purchase, of the Body, an exemp- 
tion, at a latge price, called a Fine : when this came 
to be demanded of a dissenting Member, he naturally 
replied, that it could not equitably regard any but 
Such who mllinglj/ declined a permitted Office ; cer- 
tainly, not Those whom the Law had forbidden, by 
severe penalties, to discharge it. But to this so 
plausible a plea, it was thought a sufficient answer, 
^' That the Law, of whose restraint the dissenting 
Member would thus avail himself, was never intonded 
fyv bi^ advantage or emQlunjent." 

Tbo 
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The question therefore to ho decided wa^ tlws^. 
•* Whether he who cannot serye ^s equally obnoxious 
^ to tlie fine, with Win who will not 9"^ a^, to tb|» 
iby, it remains undetermined*. 

Now I humbly cpnceive, this qiie3tii>Q can n^jvpr 
te rightly r^isolved, till fh^ true nature of ths t? w 
XAur be j^eviously settled ; and wj^en tji^ is cwpe, it 
willy I.^pppse^ be DO longer disputable. 

Were this J4tw enacted to draw^. or to drive, Di^ 
jjcjiters into the JSTatioa^ Church, the prpl^ibitioa, of 
serving Civil OflSces, was certainly intended for d 
TUT^i9HUE'^T. If the I^w were enacted orfy to 
keep Dissenters out of those Stations^ in ^hi<;ij, by 
bolting the Church, t^y would violate the peace erf 
th0 State, it >vaa as certainly intended fipr a rei5t^aij?t» 
Cttrfy; and becomes sl punishment bu^ by accident 

Kow were jl intended for a punishment, the ITu^ 
is mo^t jiist and equitable ; And then the rea^o^^qg 
of the- Body against the Member, "TM the LegisI?^- 
^ ture, fey thb Law, pever intended |he Dissenter 
*^ should receive Civil benefit and advantage,*' will 
not be without irs force; For a benejfit defeats the end 
of the Law. 

But if the Test impose )a restrain x only, and i% 
become ^ punishment but by accident, it may> with-r 
out the . least evil influence ^ the Law, become a 
beneJU likewise by accident. Nay, to hinder this fsur 
Chance wpuld be highly unjust. For if, from the in- 
evitable condition of humap things, Particulars receive 
damage by a I^w whfch respects the General, and 
which. never had such damage in its int^tion, it is 
but fit they should have the sa;ne chance of a ienefit^ 
thp6gh equally without the intention of thg I^gi§laturc^ 

» Intb>S|>hiigaf jjfia, ^.. .: 

' -' Indeed^ 
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-c Indeed, wtore the unprovidod*for, or unthoughtr 
of. Consequence tends natoarally to def^pat the purpose 
of tii^ Laiv, there the loterpneters ofit niii into'pose, 
and declare the adFantage ttiken to be against the 
Law; or, which amounts to the san>e thing, to bp 
unsupported by it Bpt an- accidental be^efit^ which 
arises from ^le restraint iipposed, s^ems better calcu- 
lated to effect the pnd of the Test Laxv (which is to 
ke^p the enemies of the Church froni office in thg 
State) than a (tamage^ which might tempt them to . 
violate their copscience ; The ben^Jit is, ii^ieed, Ualjl^ 
to^abuse (gind what i^ there in <pivil matters which is 
not S9?) but this abuse does not effect the purpase erf 
$he Law, which 15 tp l^eep S^ctarie^ out of Office, 
But let me not be misunderstpQ(l, as if any thins {le^e 
said, in favour of the sectarian Member, was meant 
to indudethe' ocgmional Gonfb?vnisf. For if such a 
9ne think (iiat hje may, with his conscience unhurt, 
eonfornty for the sake of 'lucrative employments, he 
can never be permitt^, 011 pretence of Conscience, 
to plead the restrictive law, in oider to evade those 
which ai*c mevous. And here let me further observe, 
feank the Dissenters^ will nPt seom to be in the properest 
circbimtaqces to claim the advantage of the distinction 
here laid down in their favour, till they have a little 
reformed their idea^ of a Test4aw. For they have, I 
think, in prdelr to throw the greater odium upon it, 
generally represented the prohibition, which it ihi^ 
poses,' as inflicted for a Punishment. Now we have 
$heiKn, that if our Lawgivers intended a Funishment^ 
it defcfeits their purpose, tq connive at its becoming an 
accidental bene^t, I only reniark this for the sake of 
9. general observation. That when Bodies of men, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, suiFer tliems^lves to be 
piisled by their passipns and prejudices, their iaterests 
:■ \ 17 or 
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or resentments, the errors Ibey fall ibto,, will always, 
sooner or later, turn upon themselves. 

Now it appears, both from Reason and Fact,^ thiit 
the Test is a restrictive^ and not 3, penal Law, in the 
proper meaning of thes^ terms. 

1. If a Law may be understood in two senses, one 
of which supports its equity, while the other betrays 
i(s injustice, Reason directs us to adopt the first. To 
punish Sectaries^ in order to bring tljem over to the 
national Religion, is plainly wrong : But to restrain 
Sectaries from hurting the national Religion, is as 
plainly right. Therefore, though the intention of the 
Le^slature had in this particular instance been doubt- 
ful, yet a general Law of a free People would admit 
of no other interpretation. 

2. But the intention of the Legislature was not 
doubtful : and the reason of the thing is supported by 
fact. When this Law was made, the national Church 
was deemed, in the public Opinion, to be in much 
danger both from Protestant and Popish Sectaries. In 
the early days of its establishment indeed, the Govern- 
ment had endeavoured to bring Both into it; and 
many petml Laws were enacted for that purpose : But, 
at the time the Test became a Law, that visionary and 
unjust project had been long dropt; and Government 
was content to confine its care to the protection, 
rather than extension of the national Church. Had 
this latter point been their aim, it was to be effected 
only by the vigorous execution of the o\A penal Laws 
tlien in being. The Test added no force to those; 
but, on the contrary, greatly relaxed their vigour, by 
disposing Government to repose their chief con6<fence, 
and seek their only remedy far disorders, in thia ww^ 
made Laiw, 
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And now may be seen the strength of that Gbjec^ 
tion made to the Test, as it is legally inforced to af- 
fect the interejits of Protestant Disaenterg, viz. " that 
its original and direct intention (a fact no one will 
deny) tvas to oppose to the machinations of Popery ; 
and that thef-efore, those being included only by acci- 
dent, may very reas(Miably be overlooked." But if 
the idea here given of the Test-law ho, the true, it is 
apparent, that the general, .tiioughnot immediate pur- 
pose of the Legislature, in this Law, was to provide 
for the liafety of the national Church, and that for the 
sake of the State, from what quarter soever the danger 
might arise. At one season it might spring from 
Popery \ at ariotiier from PwnV^wi^w ; but the various 
civil mischiefs^ ccnj'sequ^nt on religious quarrels, were 
to * be repelled, as they sprung up, with equal vigi- 
lance and vigour. But let no one by this imagine, 
that a comparisoii is here insinuated between Popery 
and Puritankm. As Religi(MiS, they can no more be 
compared together, than a body irrecoverably cor- 
rupted, with one but slightly tainted. Yet, with , re- 
gard to the civil mischiefs which religious differences 
occasion, we have experienced, that tl\e lightest matters 
often produce as great, as the most important : And 
the surplice and cross in baptism have alienated fellow 
Citizens against one another as fiercely as the tyrannic 
claim of a Supremacy, or the superstitious worship 
of dead men deified. 

However, the nature and genius of the two Sects 
is sufficiently discriminated by tolerating the one, and 
only (under suspended penal laws) conniving at the 
other: But still oA the some civil prmcipks ; these 
laws not being directed againjst the religious errors of 
the Churchy but the political perversities of the Courts 
of Rome ; which will not suffer its Subjects to give any 

Vol. VIIL E e , reasonable 
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reasonable security for their allegknce to the supreme 
Magistrate: For with reli^ous errors as such, the 
State hath nothing to do, nor any right to attempt 
to repel or suppress them. They are the civil mis^' 
chiefs with which civil Society is concerned, the mis- 
chiefs arising from religious quarrels when the two 
Parties are near equal in Power (as I suppose they 
would soon be under a Toleration without a Test- 
law), and are set upon repressing CHie another^s 
errors. 

And now, since so much hath been urged in be?* 
half of the Dissenters, their Civil and Religious Rights, 
they will bear to be reminded of one thing, in their 
turn ; neither to abuse the Toleration themselves, nor 
to screen others in abusing it. And the case I am 
about to give of One, who, it is pretended, was thus 
screened, will, I hope, excuse this freedom. It is ' 
indeed the case of One who, without doing much in- 
jury to our dissenting Brethren, can never be reckoned 
in their number. This miserable Buffoon, of whom 
I would be understood to speak, was sufiered for near 
thirty years together to turn all Religion and Mo- 
rality into ridicule ; once, and, for some time, twice 
a week, in a licensed place of Devotion in the Capital 
of the Kingdom. A matter so much to the disgrace 
of Society, that They, on whom the scandal fell, 
tliought proper to give out, that a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of tills Offender was ordered to be commenced j 
but that when it was known, the Dissenters took the 
alarm, as if the Laxo of Toleration was in danger, 
smce this Impostor acted under the common protec- 
tion of a Licence from Hicks s Hdl. 
' - Yet, whoever hindered the prosecution, could not 
but confess, that this was a very vile abuH of a most 
sacred Law : They could not but apprehend that for 

an 
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an abused Law to screen the Abuser from punish- 
ment, was making Law to execute itself, in a very 
different sense from what crafty Politicians haVe some- 
times projected. 

But from all that has been here said in behalf of 
the Lcew of Toleration^ let me not Be understood as 
if I could suppose, or would insinuate, that this Law 
has altered the nature of the crime going under the 
name of Schism, which is an unnecessary separation 
from the national Church; or, because it hath taken 
all civil punishment from the offender, that therefore 
Schism is become harmless, and an empty nani^: 
and that the Law in favour of SchismaticSj like the 
law in favour of Witches, had dissipated only a 
fiightftil Phantom. . It is true, that, in both Cases, 
the Le^slature acted for the same end, the reistraint 
of injustice ; but it was on very different principles : 
In the first case, they took off civil punishment fix>m 
a rea/ crimey not cognizable by ^ human Judicatory : 
and, in the latter^ they removed an opprobrium from 
the Statute Book, which expressed a sanguinary re- 
sentment against an imaginary one. 

Schism, or a causeless separation from the national 
Church, is a crime, which, on all the principles of 
Law and Reason, deserves condign punishment. But, 
of this separation, whether with or without cause, 
there is no adequate Jud^, but that Power who can 
distingubh between a well and an ill-informed Con- 
science. Very justly therefore did this Free Govern- 
ment remit the question to a wiser Tribunal. But 
in so doing it did not mitigate, but, by its indulgence, 
rather a^ravate the Guilt, wherever it shall be found, 
hereafter, to exist And how wisely so doubtful a 
point was remitted thither, we may, in part, see from 
tiie answer of the foreign Divines, to whose judgment, 
£ £ 2 at 
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at the beginning oif our Reformation (when the quarrel 
between the Puritans and the Churchmen about Cere- 
monies and Discipline ran high), both Parties agreed 
to submit. Those prudent and honest men, when 
thus appealed unto, gave it as their opinion, that 
*^ the Puritans ought to confofm, rather than make a 
schism ; and that the Churchmen ought to indulge the 
others' scruple, rather {han hazard one.** A wise de- 
cision, and reaching much further, in religious mat- 
ters, than to' the single dase to which it was applied. 

Schism therefore is no less a crime now, that the 
Law consigns over its punishment to a proper Judi- 
cature, than it was when civil Authority, blindly and 
ineffectually, interfered to vindicate the honour of Re- 
ligion from this unhappy scandal. 

Thus have we seen what reputation accrues to the 
Church of f^ngland, from the establishment of this 
inestimable Law ; and what benefits m^y further accni6 
to it by the prudent conduct of our Clergy, in its 
support. 



Mivi i iri i 



CIIAK il 



WllAT remains of my Subject, \Viil be more 
particularly addressed to the Ministers of Religion : 
who are surrounded with Enemies from various quar-' 
ters; and insulted both by the attacks of infidelity" 

and FANATICISM. 

Their defence, therefore, is indeed of necessity to 
be as much diversified; but it should stUi be under 
the safe conduct, and with the simple ArmoUr of 
Truth only. For il is not the honour of a'fentastio 
Sect of Philosophy which Ve arfe intrusted to sup- 
port; 
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port; better committed to the care gf those who 
axercise the talents of its old Patrons, the Sophists; 
neither is it the credit of a Traditional Orthodoxy j 
which, some of those who are called Fathers of the 
.Churcli have, of old, defended with, the like arts and 
9^rms : But it is the simple Gospel of Jesus, equally 
abhorrent of rejinement andi deceit. 

I canoot, nor indeed have I any just reason to 
suspect, that the English Clergy will dishonour so 
noble a Cause by any premeditated fraud. Yet 
the most Upright, in the heat of controversy (pro- 
voked, and perhaps alarmed at the extravagant 
powers which Libertines and Fanatics reciprocally 
^ascribe to Reason and to Grace), have been but 
too apt to run into destructive extremes, depreciating, 
and even annihilating, sometimes the One, and some- 
times ttie Other, as best served the purpose they were 
.then pursuing. Of which egregious folly, their Ad- 
versaries have never failed to take advantage, by 
turning their own ill-fashioned and worse-fabricated 
Arms against them. And this was easily done ; since 
Revealed Religion derives its whole support from the 
joint operation of these two Principles, Reason and 
Grace^ acting on the human mind with equal and un* 
remitted vigour. 

But to understand more sensibly tiie mischiefs 
arising frpm such ill-judged defences of Religion, I 
shall set before the Reader a capital Example qf each 
of these extremes, of which we are now speaking. 
From whence we may learn the use and necessity of 
keeping within tjiat equal mean, which, most effec- 
tually serves to detect and to expose the errors of 
either Adversary. 

It hath ever been amongst the principal arts of 
Infidelity to make the most extravc^ggjit encomiuips 

E E 3 on 
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on HUMAN Reason; and, consequently, to profess 
the utmost regard and reverence for, what Unbelievers 
are pleased to call, natural religion. Under this 
cover, by the poorest sophistry and hypocrisy ' imagin- 
able, they have accustomed themselves to. undermine 
REVELATION. But now, What expedient, think you, 
did some warm defenders of Revelation employ to 
tiphold its credit? You will naturally say, they took 
care to moderate the extravagant representations of 
these false friends of Reason and natural Religion ; by 
marking out the just bounds of the human Faculfies, 
and shewing, how far Reason extends her jurisdiction, 
and in what she herself prescribes submission: by 
, explaining how necessary a foundation natural Religion 
is to the Revealed; how it coincides with it, is com- 
pleted by it, and so inseparably annexed to it (as the 
foundation to its superstructure) that nothing can hurt 
the One which does not injuriously affect the Other ; 
there being no objection, which the Logic of misapplied 
Reason can bring against Revealed Religion, which 
does not hold at least equally strong against the 
Natural 

This they did, you say, because This they ought to 

have done. Alas! they took a very different course. 

They dcdddtnedagsansi human Reason; they depressed 

' it as extravagantly as their Adversaries had advanced 

it — " Should you be so foolish, they told you, as to 

take it for your Guide, it would lead you to nothing 

but to sin and misery : that the Gospel disclaimed it, 

' and went entirely on the surer ground of Faith : tiiat 

its confessed impotency in defence of truths revealed^ 

may sliew the absurdity of relying on it to discover 

truths unrevealed'' Hence, they assured you, " that 

the Deists boasted System of natural Religion was a 

CMmeraj andtbgt what (under tiiis natne) they re- 

^ • i:ommended 
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commended to the adoi'ation of their followers, was an 
Impostor^ made-up of just so much of the reveakd as 
was of use to them in combating the rest:" Finally, 
they said, ** that all religious knowledge of the Deity, 
and of man's relation to him, was revealed; and had 
descended traditionally down (though broken and dis* 
jointed in so long a passage) from the Jirst Man; who 
received it as he came out fresh from the forminc: 
liands of his Creator." 

When our Enemies had gotten tliese indiscreet 
friends of Revelation at tUs advantage, tliey changed 
the attack, (for all Arms are indiffei-ent to them, but 
in proportion to their present power of doing mischief) 
and now tried, how Revelation was to be further 
shaken, on these new and extravagant principles of its 
Defenders. 

I. Accordingly a certain masked Buffoon undertook 
to turn one part of this Paradox against them, in a 
Discourse to prove that Revklation waIs not 
FOUNDED ON ARGUMENT ; and tempered his irony 
with so grave and solemn a tone, that many good men 
mistook this arch-enemy of all godliness to be, at worst, 
bdt an over-warm promoter of it. He had two ends 
in this worthy attempt; the one, to discredit Religion i 
the other, to excite and encourage Fanatics to discredit 
it still more. 

A fairer Writer against Religion, because a more 
open, took up the other part of the Paradox, with the 
same righteous design. And as the Buffoon bad un- 
dertaken to shew that Revealed Religion was not 
founded in argument^ so liie Declaimer * sets himself 
to prove that natural Religion was not founded in 
common Sense : for, its existence depending on the moral 
attributes of the Deity, hk justice 9nd goodness, thi^ 

* Lord Boliogbroke. 

E E 4 broaclier 
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broacher of the last runnings of the Fxbst Philoso- 
phy labours to shew ihdit justice and goodness belong 
not to him, whose entire essence consists in the tiatural 
attributes of wisdom and poxver only. Hence, under 
the name of natural Religion, he slurs in upon us an 
irreligious naturalism. And now Revelation, de- 
prived of its foundation, natural. Religion, and of its 
best defence and ornament, human Reason, lies a 
scorn to Unbelievers, and a prey to Fanatics and 
Enthusiasts. 

But all this hath not yet taught these^ wayward 
Divines, wisdom. We have lately seen them, even at 
,the Fountain of Science, the University *, attempting 
to support in good earnest the wretched paradox w hich 

Mr. had so mischievously advanced in jest. And 

yet one should be utterly at a loss to guess ii) what tlie 
wit or wisdom of it lay, whetlier advanced in earnest 
or in jest. But a mischievous Heart will at any time 
risk the reputation of its head-piece to give the alarm 
to sober piety ; and a warm Head discloses, witliout 
fear or wit, the rancour of its bosom, to vilify and 
bespatter superior Reason. Otherwise, to ask. Whether 
Christianity was founded in Reason or in Faith, would 
be deemed just as wise a question as Whether St^ 
PauCs Clock was founded in Mechanism or in Motion? 
Since, if it be found to have motion, we necessarily 
conclude that motion to be regulated by mechanism : 
So, if the vital principle of Christianity be Faith, Y^e 
necessarily conclude it to be such a Faith, as was 
formed, and may be supported, on the rules and p^rin^ 
ciples of human Reasaru A wild Indian, perhaps, 
might imagine that the Clock was animated by a Spirit; 
and an Enthusiast, stUl wilder than he, may, for aught 
I know, conclude that Qhrk^mty rises only out of 

*' Oiford. 

internal 
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internal impulse. But surely none but a Buffoon or a 
Fanatic would, for his credit in jest, or for his interest 
in gpod earnest, discard the use of Reason in consult- 
ing for his future happiness, when he has already 
found it so useful in procuring his present. Both the 
future and the present are acquired by the right adap- 
tion, of means to ends ; and this adaption, I suppose, 
will be confessed by all to be in the sole province of 
REASON. Nor has this heaven-appointed Guide ever 
given any just cause of complaint or jealousy. When 
men see themselves bewildered, they ought to suspect 
themselves : and, I believe, on enquiry, they will 
always find, that they had been directing Reason when 
they should have been directed by her. But the Pas- 
sions and Affections, which have occasioned her dis'- 
credit, go on^ in their illusions, to excite our distrust 
II. Again, these indiscreet friends of Religion, while 
they were thus pushing tlie common Adversary, with 
these imaginary advantages gained by the depression 
of human reason, did not advert to. the mischiefs they 
wer6 letting in, at the opposite quarters of Swj^er^ 
stition and Famticism. Popery can only stand and 
flourish on the foundation of implicit faith ; and th^ 
fervours of Enthusiasm soon rise into madness, when 
unchecked by Reason. 1'he Priest expects of you 
to renounce your Understanding, before he will under- 
take to reconcile you to the Church of Rome ; but, 
indeed, when that is over, he permits you to take up 
as much of it again, as will serve you to justify your 
Apostasy. The quarrel, which the Fanatic has to 
it, is more serious. . He is ever feeling its ill effects; 
and therefore his aversion to it is immortal. When 
Ignatius Loyola was in the Meridian of bis Fervours, 
some of the writings of Erasmus chanced to fall into 
his hands. )de was\t first seduced, by the charms of 

the 
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the composition, to look into them ; but finding ihey 
had, before he was aware, insensibly damped the in- 
flammation of his Zeal ; he cast them from him with 
abhorrence and execration. Tlie very same disaster, 
Mr. /. JVesley informs us, once befell himself, in his 
converse mth the sober followers of iJra^wi^; mso- 
much that he was soon forced, he tells us, to avoid 
them, as the bane of all Religion. " I avoid that 
BANE OF ALL RELIGION, the Company of good sort 
of men J as they are called. These insensibly undermine 
all my resolution^ and steal away what little Zeal I 
have *." If this be true, though they steal but Trash, 
yet they leave him poor indeed; as his quondam 
Master has lately observed. *^ Your strictures upon 
" Messieurs of the Foundery, and the Tabernacle, &c. 
" (says he to a friend) are very just. These gentle- 
^' men seem to have no other bottom to stand upon but 
•' that of ZEALf." Indeed, against so dangerous an 
Enemy as Sober Sense, the Fanatic cannot be too 
carefully guarded. And therefore, he never thinks 
himself secure from the mischiefs of Reason, till he 
has, with the same hoarse clamours that the meta- 
morphosed Clowns in the Fable pursued Latona and 
her godlike Issue; driven away from the neighbour* 
hood of the Saints, both Reason, and her fair and 
celestial Offspring, natural Religion and human 
Learning. 

Mr. J. Wesley, who is ready to exhibit to us every 
feature of Fanaticism, in its turn, has, I fear, been 
kept so long upon the Scene, as to tire out his 
Audience ; he shall therefore be only once again exhi- 
bited, to testify, Jn a word or two, liis civilities to 
natural Reason and natural Religion ; and then dis- 

• Jonrn. from Aug. 12, 173S, to Nov. i, 1739, p. 31. 
t Mr. W. Law's Collection of Letters, &c. p. liSp. 

missed 
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missed for good. As to the first, he fi^nkly tells us, 
the Father of lies was the Father of reasonings also : 
** I observed, (says he) every day more and more, the 
" advantage Satan had gained over us. Many were 
** thrown into idle reasonings" — And again, Many 
" of our Sisters are shaken. Betty and Esther H. 
** are grievously torn by reasonings *." — His civilities 
to NATURAL RELIGION, and to that eminent Writer 
who has so well explained the nature of this first great 
gift of God to Man, follow next : ^* Meeting with 
^^ a Frenchman of New Orleans (says Mr. Wesley), he 
^ gave us a full and particular account of the Chica' 
^* saws : — And hence we could not but remark, what 
" is THE RELIGION OF 'N ATVREy properly SO called, 
*' or that Religion which jkws from natural Reason, 
^^ , unassisted by Remlation'' He then speaks of their 
manners in War.— Their way of living in Peace follows 
in these words; " They do nothing but eat and drink 
*' and smoak from Morning till Night, and in a manner 
^* from Night till Morning. For they rise at any hour 
" of the night when they wake, and, after eating and 
^^ drinking as much as they can, go to sleep again. 
•^ See THE Religion of Nature truly delinet 
" ated t-'' What is chiefly curious in this account 
is, that Mr. Wesley professes to shew us what that 
"Religion is which is properly called natural, or that 
which Jhws from natural Reason unassisted by 
Revelation, and yet he gives us, in its stead, only 
man's natural manners, which flow not firom his reason, 
but from liis passions and appetites only; in an ex- 
ample, where Reason may be rather said to have a 
capacity of existence than actually to exbt, a$ being 

♦ JotuiL from Nov. 1, 1739* to Sept 3, 1741, pp. S & 17. 
f Jouni. from his embarking for Georgia, to his return to 
London, pp. 44, 45- 

alike 
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B\ike idert aod void of power whether the Chicasaw be 
w^iag or «i$leep. 

As to Huif AN Learning, if the zealous Mr. W. 
Law does iiot assault this oaore rudely thaji his forward 
Pupil hm insulted Najui^aj. Religion, yet be fo* 
turns much oftener to the Chaiige. Tb^ la^t Legacies, 
which tiii$ txmntifiil Qentleman hath bestowed upon 
the Public, are 4 Coliectim of Letters, i&c. and An 
Addre^ to the Gkrgyi &c. In these two Works the 
hapless Author of (he Divim Legation is pointed at 
on every occasion of ahuB^^ and held up as the grand 
Apostate frcwn Gr^m to Human Reason; and this 
idii^yi for denying (what indeed, J neither deny nor 
affirm, for I t^k^ it to be nonsense) That " Divine 
f* In^irati^n is essential to Man's jftrst created 
'^ ^at€f an4 mainly thinking tojind out a mddk watfi 
^* between this and no inspimtion at alU fu^mely, that 
** the Spirit's ordinary ifffiuence occmomUly assists 
^* the fmtfiful^J" For this, and fcwr some few things 
besides, siich as a ch^u^ of Spinozism on his beloved 
JBehmeiiisai, J have the honour to be plentifully, though 
jfpirituaiiy railed at, whenever be fancies be s^s me 
-to the Retinue erf ny man jljeabning. 

He lays it down ^ a Postulatuna, " That whatever 
" comes nol immediatejlv frpm Gon, can have no- 
^^ thing godly in it# Therefore what comes immedi- 
" atelt from Self, 3uch as NAtURAL Reason, 
^ however outwardly coloured, ^^^ have ^o better a 
'• nature withm than the very Wofte of the Djsvil.'* 

p. 57- 

Now the fru^ of natural reason being huican 
LiSARN^NG (indeed, at^oordiog to this iipopMot^ ^ost 
properly than men were aware of, called profane 
X^armng)i ht thus descants upon it 

* See pp. 12 & 25 of the Address ta ^e ClerjQr^ 

First 
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First of all, he assures us, it ha^ nothing to do with 
Religion. " Where can God's Kingdmn be come^ but 
** where every other power, bat his, is at an end, and 
** driven out?— What now have Parts and Literature 
*^ and the natural Abilities of man to do here ? just as 
" niuch as they can do at the Ilesurrection of the desld ; 
" for all that is to be done here is nothing else but 
" Remrrection and Ltf€.^^Yet vain man would be 
** thought to do something in this kingdom of Grace— 
** becausfe he has hai:)pened to be made a Scholar, has 
** run thi'ough all the Languages and Histories, has 
** been long e^tercised in conjectures and criticisms, and 
^ haS his head full of all notions, theological, poetical, 
^* atid philosophical, as a Dictionary is full of all sorts 
** of words. Now let this simple question decide the 
^ whol6 mg^tter here : Has this great Scholar any more 
" power of saying to this mountain. Be thou removed 
^* hence and cast into the Sea, than the illiterate Chris - 
" tian hath?" pp. 96, 97. . To this reasoning against 
htman Learning , in its use to Religion, little can be 
opposed. For it is very certain human Learning cau 
neither raise the Dead, nor remove Mountains, 

But it is not only useless in Religion, but is of 
infinite nlischief. 

For 1 . It nourisheth pride, ^' The piercing Critic 
" may, and naturally will, grow in pride, as fast as his 
** skill in words discovers itself. And every kind of 
*' hibuoledge that shews the Orator, the Disputer, the 
*' Commentator, the Historian, his own powers and 
'^ abilities, are the same temptation to him that Eve 
" had from the serpent,*' &c. Lett. p. 187. 

2. It nourisheth Contention. — '* Grammar, I^gic 

" and Criticism, each knoweth nothing of Scripture 

"but its words; bringeth forth nothing but \\s> orbn 

** wisdom of words, and a Religioil of wrangle, hatred, 

' - '' and 
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"and contention about the nieaning of liiem.'' Ad- 
dress, p. 122. - 

3. Itturneth Religion to tirade. — *' Where sdf^ 
" or the natural man is become great in religiam 
" Learnings there, the greater the Scholar, the more 
" firmly will he be fixed in their Religion, wAo^e God 
" is their belli/" p. 59- 

4* It is the abomination of desolation. — " Genius 
" and Learning entered into the pale of the Church 
<« — Behold, if ever, the abomination of desolation 
" standing in the holy place. — Christ has no where 
" spoken one single word, or ^ven the least povi^er to 
" LogiCj Learning, or the natural powers of man in 
"his kingdom." p. 114. By this, we find, that 
Christ's Kingdom may be usurped as well by 
classic Learning as by Church Discipline. It 
is certain, our modern ideas of religious Liberty can 
consist with neither of them, for this Liberty claims an 
exemption both from Reason and Obedience, 

5. It chuseth darkness rather than light. — ^* But 
** now, Who can more reject this divine light** [I e. 
the light of the zvorldy re-illuminated by the blessed 
Jacob, as he calls him] " or more plainly choose dark- 
" ness instead of it, than he who seeks to have his 
" mind enriched, the faculties of his fallen soul culti- 
^* vated, by the literature of Poets, Orators, Philoso-. 
" phers. Sophists, Sceptics, and Critics, bom and bred 
" up in the worship and praises of Idol Gods and 
"Goddesses?** 

C. Finally, it is a total Apostasy irom God and 
Goodness. — " The practice of all Churches for many 
*^ ages, has had recourse to Lea^mng, Art, and Sd- 
" ence, to qualify Ministers for the preaching of the 
' /Gospel — ^To this more than to any other cause, is the 
'* great Apostasy of all Christendom to be attributed. 

"—The 
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*' — ^The death erf all that is good in the Soul, have 
** now and always had their chief nourishment and 
*^ support from the sense of the merit and sufficiency of 
^ literal accomplishments- — ^Ahd the very life of Jesus 
" in the Sotd is by few people less earnestly desired^ 
" or more hard to be practised, than by great Wits^ 
*' Classical-Critics fLinguistSy Historians^ and Orators 
** in holy orders." (Lett p. 37.) — And again — "This 
^* empty letter-learned knowledge^ which the natural 
** man can as easily have of the Sacred Scripture and 
" human matters, as of any other books or human 
*^ afiairs, this being taken for divine knowledge has 
" spread such darkness and delusion all over Chris- 
** tendom, as may be reckoned no less than a general 
" Apostasy from the Gospel state of dvoine illumi- 
*' nation!" (Address, p. 94-) 

We see by this, that the grand mistake of Scliolars 
has hitherto been, in supposing, that the true sense of 
Scripture is to be discovered by the application of those 
Principles which enable us to find out the meaning con- 
tained in other andent Books. 

And now the good man having worked up his enthu- 
siasm into a poetical ferment (for, as it has been said, 
that a Poet is an Enthusiast in jest, so, he shews us, 
that an Enthusiast may be a Poet in good earnest) he 
adorns these powerful reasonings with a string of as 
beauteous Similes, in discredit oi human Learning. 

1. It is compared to the fall of man. — ** Look 
'^ (says he) at the present state of Christendom, glory- 
*' ihg in the light of Greek arid Roman Learning, and 
" you will see the fall of the present Church from its 
*'Jirst Gospel-state, to have much likeness to the yW/ 
*' of the first divine many from the glory oS paradisiacal 
** innocence, jmd heavenly purity, into an earthly sUte 

'' and 
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*' and bestial life of worldly craft and serpeotine sub- 
tilty.^p. 98. 

12. It is directly compared to the oid Serpent-^ 
"What a poverty of sense iti such, to set th^mselv^ 
" down at the feet of a Master TtUb/^ and a Master 
" Aristotle! who only dififer froni the meanest of all 
" other corrupt men, as the teaching Serpent differed 
** from his fellow -animals, by being more subtle than 
" alt the beasts of the jkldr pp. 139, 140. 

3. It is compared to the T\ywer ^f Babei*^^^ A 
^ Timer of Babel may, to its builders' eyes, seem to 
" hide its head in the clouds ; but as to its reaching of 
" Heaxien, it is no nearer to that than the earth on 
" which it stands. It is thus with all the buildings of 
** Man^s wisdom — He may take the logic of Aristotle, 
" add to that the rhetoric of Tiilly, and then ascend as 
** high as he can on the ladder of Poetic imagin^on, 
" yet no more is done to the reviving the lost life of 
"God in his Soul, than by a Tower of Brick and 
** Mortar, to reach Heaven." p. 104. 

4. Again, it is compared to Idolatry — " What is it 
" that most of all hinders the death of the old man ?-^ 
" It is the fancied riches of PartSy the glitter oigeniiis, 
^* the flights of imaginatiofiy the glory of Learniiig, 
" and the self^conceited strength of natural Reason: 
*^ these are the strong holds of fiillen nature, tlie 
" Master-builders of Pride's Tentpky and which, as so 
" many Priests, keep up the daily zvorship rf Idol 
SELF." p. 110. 

But, now his poetical Enthusiasm has blazed itsdf 
out ; and he com^s again to himself. — We know how 
the lucid intervals of a Fanatic are wont to be em- 
ployed; generally in covering the madness of the jfldt 
fit with the ihost deliberate and unblushing falsehoods 
of the Cold. 

From 
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From what hath past, rash Divines might be apt to 
char^ this holy man, so meek of Spirit, with EniJiu- 
'4ia»Hy^'''^th a brutal spite to Reason, — and witli more 
than Vandalic rage against human Learning, But they 
wrong him greatly. 1. As to Enthusiasm, he says, — 
** What an argument would this be ; EnthusiaMs have 
" made a bad use of the doctrine of being led by the 
** >Spirit of God; ergo, He is Enthusiast ical who 
^^ {)read3es up the doctrine of being led by the spirit 
" of God. Now absurd as this is, wfes any of my Ac- 
" outers, as high in Genius, as bulky in Learnings as 
^^ Colossus was in Stature, he would be at a loss to 
** bring a stronger argument than this to prove me an 
*^ Enthusiast i or an abettor of them/' p. 51. This is 
plainly unans«i^ers^ble, unless you read, as his Accuser 
wrote it, for-^who preaches up the doctrine — who 
ABUSIVELY preaches up the doctrine. 

2. " Anotiier Charge (says he) upon me, equally 
^^ fieilse, and, I may say, more seaselesfe, is, that I am a 
** declared 'Enemy to the use of Reason in Religion. 
** And, why? Because in all my writings I teach jth«it 
'^ Reas(&n is to be denied. I own it, and this, because 
** Christ has said, tVhocverxvill come after me, let him 
^^deny himself. For how can a man deny himself with- 
^^ <y\itAtnymghis reason^ unless reason he no part of 
" himself t" p. 52. Now I am at a loss to know. 
How any one can become an enemy to another more 
declared, than by denying or renouncing that other. 
Were I to deny my Sovereign, I should be soon taught 
to know, that he considered me as his enemy, and 
would probably treat me accordingly. But Sovereign- 
.Keoson has no Attomey^enerah unless perhaps, it 
be that Colossus he speaks of, an'd so loudly defies. — 
'However, if human Reason can argue no better than 
Mr. Law, I am rgady to deny her too^^^-For, a Man's 

You VIII/ F f self 
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$elfy I have been taught, has a two-fold acceptation; 
his Reasan may be called, himself, and so tnay his 
Passions. If therefore he be commanded to deny him- 
self, I should conclude, it was not his better self, hb 
ReasoUy but iheworse, his Passions^ to which the divine 
Command refers. 

3. Then as to human Learnings the Charge, he tells 
us, is ^^ false and senseless as the rest — " Shew me a 
*' Scholar as full of learning as thei Vatican is of Books, 
" and he will be just as likely to give all that he hath 
^* for the Gospel-Pearly as he would be, if he was as 
*^ rich as Croesus. Let no one here imaqine I 

** AM WRITING against ALL HUMAN LITERATURE, 

'* artSy a^id scienceSy or that 1 wish the World to be 
** without them. I am no more an Enemy to them, 
" than to the common useful labours of life. It is 
** Uteral Learning, verbal contention^ and critical strfe 
" about the things of God that I charge with folly, and 
," mischief to Religion. And, in this, I have all 
" learned Christendom, both Popish and Protestant, 
** on my side; for they both agree in charging each 
*^ other, with a bad and false Gospel-state, because of 
" that, which their Learning, Logic, and Criticism do 
*' for them." p. 1 5 1 . Tliere are no such proficients in 
sop/iistjy as the declared enemies of Reason; nor any 
so dexterous in legerdemain as the merest bunglers in 
Mechanics.— He is not an Enemy, he tells us, to 
kufnan literature, but to literal learning only : That 
is, he approves of Learning contained in Letters, but 
not of Letters contained in Learning. The truth is, he 
would willingly in this distress take shelter, did he 
know how, even in tiie graceless company of Men of 
Taste; who, like him, to hide their ignorance, are 
always scoffing at the Pedantry of literal learning and 
iferh^i criticism with the same good sen3e tb^t ^n 

Artificer 
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Artificer abuses those Tools of his trade which he 
knows not how to work with. — Again, do Popish and 
Protestant Disputers ever say to one another— Pbi^ 
support a bad and false Cospel by Learnings Logic, 
and Ciiticism ? Do not their reciprocal accusations 
of one another's errors turn upon the want of Learn-^ 
ingj Logic J and Criticism ? Or was Mr. Law, indeed, 
so ignorant as he pretends, when he supposes there are 
now two Kinds of Learning, Logic, and Criticism, a 
Popish and a Protestant; instead of one, founded and 
perfected on Principles, held by both Parties in com- 
mon P^— All that they charge oh one another is the 
abuse of these Principles. 

But to draw towards an end with this furious Beh- ' 
menist — In all this ribaldry, the only chance he has of 
misleading illiterate and weak Mortals, is by the re- 
peated insinuations, that all religious dissensions are 
owing to these mischief-makers, Reason and Human 
Learning ; and that, in their absence, there is a perfect 
accord in Religion. But this is the fancy of none but 
Bards or Enthusiasts ; who never saw, but in poetic, 
or ecstatic Visions, that time when 

" Christians and Jews one heavy Sabbath kept; 
*^ And all the Western World believ'd and slept" . 

Before mortals either writ or read, the quarrels of 
Dunces were as fierce as those of Wits. In Religion, 
the dissensions amongst the irrational Sects have ever 
been as implacable as those amongst the Rational 
And it^ in those miserable conflicts, the wounds of the 
latter went deeper, it was because their force was greater 
and their weapons better. 

To conclude, When I reflect on the wonderful in- 
fatuation of this ingenious man, who has spent a long 
life in hunting after, and, with an incredible appetite, 

F F a devouring. 
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.devburiilg, the trash dropt from every fepfecies of 
Mysticism, it puts me in mind of what Travellers* 
tell us of a horrid Fanaticism in- the East, whefe the 
'Devotee makes a solemn vow never to taste of other 
food than what has passed through the entrails of 
some impure or Savage Animal. Heiice their whole 
lives are passed (like Mr. Law's amongst his AsCetfcs) 
in Woods and Forests, far removed from the converse 
of mankind. 

And now, to turn back to our Freethinker. 
As professed an Adorer as he would be thought of 
his Sovereign Mistress, Reason, we shall see, that 
the modern Infidel, like the Pagans of old, when theiir 
Coils proved unkind, ean himself, on occasion, treat 
his favourite Idol witli the utinbst ignominy and con- 
tempt ; for as bhebf the most ingenuous bf this holy 
Brotherhood has freely confessed, JVtien Reason is 
against a Marij a Man will always be against Reasdn f. 

They had so long boasted of the Power of this 
their favourite Idol, They had so loudly trumpeted 
* the virtue of her Orient beam for driving away those 
Phantoms conjured up by -Reiefe/ibw, in the darkBfe- 
gions of Superstition^ that the aUle and sober Divine 
tKbdght it high time to check their im J)iBrrintot triutnphs ; 
and shew the World, On which side Reason had 
declared herself. In order to this, they inforced and 
Illustrated '(defecated from the dross of the School^) 
tlie invincible arguments of their Predecessors in sup- 
port of Revelation; to which they added large and 
'^ noble accessions of their own. What Was tiow to be 
done? Tlie Deist could not directly degrade that 
Reason y»\)\c\\ he had already ihthrbried. Yet findiig 
^ Her in this service, he thou|ht he had a right to in- 
y sinuate that she was no better than ^he shtould be; 

* * Taveriiier. ' |'HoW)e$, 

and 
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aod had, like other cprpmon Prpstitutes, cl^apg^^ hei; 
qam?, apd affected to be cajled Polemic D^yij^ixr^ 
. I:t must be confessed, that the^ ujiguarded manaer, 
in carrying 09 Theologjc controrepsy h^^d sulyected i({ 
to. muph deserved censure. This, jpin^- to the sort 
qi Learniog employed , in divers of the more eE>rJy 
defences of Religiop, \^'here, both the fashion and 
standard soielt strongly of the barbarous form and 
ba^ alloy of. tj[\e Schooj^s, gave th§m a large bandlg 
to run down all the defences that followed,- ^onie 
parts of Vojai^uic Djvinity, appealed, on their 
Principles^ to be trifling ; other parts bore bard upon 
thw Conclusions; so they took advantage of what 
was feulty in its*elf, and sought advantage of what 
appeared impertinent to. tjiem, to ridicule the whole. 
Hence Bokmic Divinity became the whetstone of their 
wit, and the constant Butt of their malice. As tli^ 
credit of Djeism advanced, this canl- grew familiar, 
and spread itself into the fashionable \Yorld. Nor 
could thq divine Genius of those Masters of Reason, 
% Grotius, or an Episcopius, a Hooker, or a 
Chii^ling WORTH, whcn once nick-named Polemic 
Divines^ hinder them from being enrolled amongst 
Scdtista and Thomists^ and the veriest rabble of th^ 
Schoolmen, by some of the more igno;*ant or indis* 
Cf^et of all j^arties. But the thing most to be la- 
ipented is, ^9 see any well-me^ing Clergyman of jrf- 
fected taste and real ignorance, go out of his depth, 
OS well as put pf his Profession, to exert his small 
talcpts of ridicule on the same subject, merely for thp 
fak^ of being in the fashion ; and, fre^ ^(n all malice 
iqs ^ell as wit, treat PokmccU Divinity (which, for 
^11 th^ bard name, is in^deed nothing but a critical 
fixaminatipq of the doctrines of our Faith) a^ cava- 
4ier|y as eyef did Collips or Tindal^ Lprds Shaftsbury 

F F 3 ^ 
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or Bolingbroke. Yet, had tliese small-dealers in 
second-hand Ridicule but the least adverted on their 
doings, they must hav« seen the absurdity as well as 
mischief of so unwcighed and wanton a conduct. 

Their Adversaries had sufficient provocation^ 
and were not without a plausible pretence for their 
quarrel with Polemic Divinity, whether it were 
employed in supporting Revelation in general against 
the common Enemy, or in defending the GospeUtruths 
against the errors of Sectaries. 
' The PROVOCATION they had received was not 
small. The Friends of Revelation having a Religion 
to defend, which was founded on the Authority of a 
Divine Messenger, who appealed to Miracles per- 
formed, and to Prophecies fulfilled, They supposed 
the most simple and natural method was to prove the 
truth of this Religion, as all other human transactions 
are proved, by Facts. This was at length so in- 
vincibly performed, that their Enemies were forced 
to have recourse to their favourite Deity, Reason, 
to undo the knot, and free tliem from their Embarras. 
Tier power, they had long objected to believers, as 
the only barrier against Superstition ; and now was 
the time to press it home. *'^ You urge us with^c^*, 
say they, and the testimony of Antiquity ; Supports 
too slender to bear the unnatural load of Revelation. 
v'A thing impossible in itself, as it contradicts the esta- 
blished order of Providence : a thing impossible under 
the Bible-representation of it, as several passages in 
that Book directly oppose our common notices of God s 
Attributes. Would you have us give credit to youir 
fond notions of Revelation, let us see you support it 
on our common principles of Philosophy, natural, 
dialectic, and metaphysical. When you have done 
this,^ w? shall be satisfied, for on these principles only 

wiU 
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will Reason allow us to submit." This was what 
they pretended to expect; and Divines took them at. 
their wbrd ; and immediately entered upon, and soon; 
cpmpleted a defence of Revelation, on this new pre- 
scribed method of proof. How effectually, the pre- 
varication of their Adversaries, of which I am going 
to speak, amply evinces. For no sooner was that 
done which they had so vainly represented as im- 
possible, than they changed their tone, and now at- 
tempted to ridicule it as a very impertinent achieve- 
ment " It is astonishing (says the Goliah of their 
" party) how Divines could take so much silly pains 
" to establish mystery on metaphysics, revelation on 
^^ philosophy, and matters of fact on abstract Reason- 
** ing. Religion, such as the Christian, which ap- 
" peals to facts, must be proved as all other facts 
" that pass for authentic are proved. If they are 
*^ thus proved, the Religion will prevail without the 
" assistance of so much profound Reasoning*." This 
was what the learned Divine got for his pains ! not 
only to have his Compliance laughed at, but, what is 
the common attendant on Ridicule, to have it falsi- 
fied. Divines, we see^ are represented as applying 
their metaphysics, philosophy, and profound reasofiiug,, 
to Prophecies, anu^ Miracles. How gross the misre- 
presentation! They had more wit, they had more 
honesty, tlian to take that silly pains. They employed 
their Philosophy as became such Masters of Reason, 
not to matters of fact, but of right. It was pretended 
that God could not give a Revelation ; that he could 
not select a Chosen People ; tl^at he could not accept 
a vicarioics ^tonetnent : And against these bold asser- 
tions, the Christian Divine directed all the force and 

• Lord Bolingbroke's JUiters concerning the Study and Use of 
History, K . 
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evidence of true PHiLOsgprtr. Witk wlMttsooceB*,. 
a; better posterity shall tell with gralitiKte. This i^* 
the ^Ve, I meant, if hicli Unbelievers bejir to' that 
part of Polemic Divinitj^ which coiioera9< the Bebg 
atid Nature of Itevelation. 

The PLAUSIBLE PRETENCE thcy biad to/ ridiciile 
v&\A contemn thefest, which fe einployed in settling 
and adjusting the various modes of Reli^bn, cocoes 
next to be Considered. These men holding Religion 
itself to be visionary and fantastic, laugh^d^ and na^ 
Iturally enough, to see such a busde made about i|a 
modes ; which, on their ideas, was a dispcrte^ ^hwlk a 
Nothing once removed. 

But now, to see the Friends of Revelation disposed 
to laugh with them, and to ridicule either one or ofter 
of these parts of Polemic DivitUty^ is not amongst 
the least of those absurd perversities, in which commoii' 
life, at present, so much abounds. For is that which 
makes our Hope not ashamedy and supports tfie Ft^h 
ivhkh is counted for righteousness^ is that, I say, the 
natural, the r^sonable object of a Christian mmis 
contempt? But as |;his latter partis more generally 
feqown by the name of Polemic Dicinity^ and is the 
mor§ usual topic of fkshionable ridicule, it may he 
proper to add a word or two on the extreme folly of 
jmitating the airs of but Adversaries, on this occasicm. 
^e have observed that the Freethinker was not witbr 
out some excuse in lafughing at this part of reRgiom 
Controvprsy^ since, 6n his ideas, it was disputing about 
the modes of a non-aitity, But tile Christian Divkie 
takes \\m YajtU for a ReAlHy; and therefore can 
never deem the modes of it to be indifferent; bqt 
must hbld, (hat, of the various opinioiis arising from 
thencCj some, with their truths, may be useful, and 
spme^ witli their erfors, hurtful tp Society ; So that 
i8 when^ 
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vfhea^ about tiaese moibs, Omzdaes difier, they be-^ 
e&me as reasonably the sul^ect of: serious c^iquky^ 
CCS any otlier real entities whatsoevec ; and haare thdr 
importance ia proportion to tiieir good or bad ii^u*> 
ence on Truth and Virtue. In a wm*d, Pouqudic 
©wrNiTY is, ittthefency of a. libertine, a squabble 
&r preference between two^ Falsehoods ; in which, 
Hiere is room enoi^h for ridkule: fitut on Hie Prin* 
ciples of a Believer, it is a contest between Truth and 
Falsehood; in which, there is nothing to be laughed 
at, though much to be lamented. 



CHAP. in. 



BUT there was never yet extravagance, ei&er ol* 
Unbelievbh or Fana.tic, which ihc over-zealous 
Advocate of Religion and sober Piety hath not un^. 
happily opposed by a contrary, and frequently by t^ 
TmscMeoous an txtrane^ 

We have seen how unwarily some of them have 
been d^awn in to depreciate and to degrade human 
Reason, when their Adversaries had too extravagant- 
ly advanced it They have, at oAer time^, advanced 
il; as extravagantly, when their Adversaries were in an 
humour to vilify and disgrace it 
. To understmid what I 'mean, we must go a little 
back in the History of -Ftf;w^icww ; And Thev, whom 
this matter most concerns, will need no other proof - 
of the folly of such a conduct than what arises from 
Ae historic^ detection of it 

The Repemption op Mankind by the death of 
Christ, and the Sacrifice of himself upon the Cross, 
fogethprwith its consequeutDoctrio^ qf Justifica- 

Tiow 
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fFiON BY Eaith alone, wctc the great Gospel-prin- 
dples on which PaoxiirsTANTisM was foiHided, on the 
first general Sepacatitm from the Church ^f Rojne : 
by some, perhaps, canied too fer, in their zeal for 
setting it at a mortal dbtance from the Popish Doc- 
trine of Merits ; the Puritanic schism amongst us being 
made on a pretence that the Church of England had 
not receded far enough from Rome. However, being 
Gospel-Principles, they were held to be the badge of 
true Protestantism by all : Wlien the ' Puritans (first 
driven by Persecution. from religious into civil Faction, 
and by these Factions heated, on both sides, into 
Enthusiasm) carried the doctrine of Justification bjf 
Faith alone into a dangerous and impure Antinomic 
anism: For it is of the v^ry nature of Enthusiasm to 
run all its notions to extremes. The speculation was 
soon after reduced to practice, by means of that knavery 
lahich always mixes itself with Enthusiasm, when once 
Ihe Fanatic becomes engaged in Politics* The con- 
cisions which ensued are well known : And no small 
share of them has been ascribed to this impious abuse 
of the doctrine of Justification by Faith alone ; first, 
by depreciating Morality, and then by dispensing 
\iith it. 

When the Constitution was restored, and had 
brought into credit those few learned Divines whom 
the madness of the preceding times had driven into 
obscurity, the Church of England, still smarting with 
the wounds it had received from the abuse of the 
great Gospel-principles of Faith, va'y wisely labour- 
ed to restore Morality, tlie otlier essential part of 
the Christian System, to its Rights, in the joint direc-. 
ticn of the Faithful. Hence, the encouragement the 
Church gave to those noble Discourses, which did 
such credit to Religion, in the licentious times of 

Chftrios 
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Charles the Setond, composed by these learned and 
pious men, whom Zealots abused by the nickname of 
Latitudinajiian Divines. But the reputation they 
Acquired by so effectually suppressing these rank Seeds 
of Fanaticism, made their Successors ambitious of 
sharing with them in the same honours : a laudable 
ambition ! but men have ever a vain passion for im- 
proving upon those who went before. The Church 
was now triumphant; the Sectaries were |iumbled; 
sometimes oppressed ; always regarded with an eye of 
jealousy and aversion ; till at length this Gospel-prin- 
ciple of Faith came to be esteemed by many, as 
Fanatical: And they, who understood its true Ori-^ 
ginal, found so much difficulty in adjusting the distinct 
Rights of Geace and Morality, that, by the time 
this Century commenced, things were come to such a 
p-aSs (MoKALiTY was advanced so high, and Faith 
so frittered into nonsense), that a new definition of 
our Religion, in opposition to its^ Founders, and un-^ 
knoi^Ti to its early Followers, was grown to be the 
fashionable tenet of the times : and Christianity ^ which 
till now had been understood as but coeval with Re- 
demption, was henceforth to be esteemed as old as 
the Creation : an eminent Divine having, in a 
public Discourse, asserted, without circumstance or 
restriction, that Christianity was a republication of 
the Religion of Nature. Thus, between the two 
opposite Parties of Divines, we were, at the same 
time, left without either natural or revealed Religion. 
The one, we see, denied the very being of the fmtural; 
and the other assured us that the revealed was nothing 
else than that exploded non-entity. 

This Republication had, in effect, been talked 
of before, by many others of equal reputation: but 
l)cihg now explained, and ready to be received qb the 
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eslid^Ushed System, our Adversa^q^ bogap ta thinly 
it time to dbeck so ridiculous a triumph; apd tp di$- 
crediP Redigian (which they havje bIwaja douQ with 
much success) on the principka QfiU^D^md^r^^ fv^P. 
with the wanton liber tme, 

" It is the sport, to see 

" The l^ngineer hoist with his own Petar.*^ 

And one of the Party, an En^my, eqjaally djBter^iwinec|^ 
to^ Grau and Mora^ty^ composed tbajt &u^puis Bookj^ 
iotitled, Chmtiamfy a$ Old as the Qrcation^ t^ decrjij 
^ Revel^ttion whatsoever, on this vjery prinpipj^ of ^ 
Bepubjuigation ; so unh^ppjly coi^cqiyed bj( modern 
prthodpxy, as the surest way of ^viocing tim reason- 

- (^kness «f the Gospel. 

The like Advac^e (to put things of £|-,sprt toget!;i^, 
^ the better iUust^at^on of the Subject), had, about 
the same ti^ie, bei^n taken of ou^ iuj^li^retions by 
aoQthfJT of these ipen ; aqd as Uie re^^oningo^ Tindai< 
w^s directed to depreciate the WcmtI^ of Kz^^MBTioy, 
^ the argtMine^^ pf Coxlins was, iijiforced to insjoH 
the Cba^cter of ^ Redmimer. Th^ general b«^ 
of the Proph£CI];:s wbi<^ relate to JesuSj^ werf, i^ 
pertain gre^^t ends^of Providence, so GQi;]^tri;Ve49 as t{0 
have a primaty accomplishment in the events of t)!^^ 
Mosaiic Dispensation, and a seconalttry and i^nal c^jkit 
pletitm ir^ tb? birth afljd nainistry and sufferii\g^ q£ 
[fesus the Mesmh. But the admirable contrivance^ ^ 
divine Wisdom, in givi^^to thos^ Predictiops a />rir 
wmy and a leemdflry, i^cpfnphsh^ient, being ei^r 
soon fiprgoM»n, or generally oy^rlq^ked, it pro^Uice^ 
large swarms of fanciftil aqd ffMi^tic All^^^ts^ who 
filled tbeChqrch with extre^vagpflt whimsifs| eqqally 
dishonourable %o Jlea$o^ ^d Meiigiofi. Aif4^ w 

, Ihici^ ^ ^iQpd x4 flp^ensci tl?(f %i^ $r^fP^W aa. w«^ 

as 
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^s hidrdljitness of a secondary seme in the Prophecies 
rdatihg to Jesus, being s^yallowed up and lodt, soim 
t)oW and hasty lAen, ever least qualified to distinguish 
betfwe6n the use and the abuse of a positive institu- 
tion, ventured to condemn all secorvddry senses, as 
in^tional and fanatical ; and finding but few Prophe- 
cies which relate to the Messiah, in the prmary^ 
they were forced upon the desperate expedient of 
holding, that the Jews, or other Enemies of Christi- 
anity, had ^adulterated and corrnpted the whole body 
of these Prof^hecies, as they stand at present in our 
Bibles. But no sootier hsKl Mr. Collins gdt these 
i^ash Men at this advantage, than he insulted them 
with his Discourse on the Grounds and Reasons 6f 
the Christian Religi&n : In which he attempts to over- 
thi-ow the Gospel on these two principles : 1st, That 
^by the confession of his Adversaries) a ^ecMdlfir^ sense 
of Prophecies is irrational and fanatical; And ddly, 
Hwit (by the confession of all sober men) the Jews 
liad not corrupted or adulterated their Bible. His 
conclusion is, that the Christian Religion stands on 
flO itolid grduhds or reasons; Jesus not having, as he 
pretended, been foretold under the Character of the 
'JMessiah of the Jews. — ^And here, let it be observed, 
- that these works of 7}ndal and Collins, both rising on 
Ibe adtanta^p taken of our follies, are the two most 
• artful and desperate attacks on Revelation, that were 
eiher made since the times of Celsus and Porphyry. 

I have attempted to give a good Account of Mr. 

' Cdllins's Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Reli-* 

'^ion dsewhc^e*, by confiiting his first Propoirftion, 

on which the whole attack rises, and shewing the 

k^cal propriety extd fnoral ^tness of Secondary 

Senses of Prophecy. I shall hereafter have occasion 

*" DMoe Legation/ Book vi. i 5/ ^. 

to 
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to do equal justice to Mr. Tindal's Chmfmnity as 014 
as the Creaiion. For the only effectual way of answerr 
ingtliese, as indeed all others of the like kind, is to 
renounce all fanciful Systems, and to preserve inviof- 
late the great Principles of the Mosaic Law and the 
. Gospel of* Jesus ; Principles >vhich discover themselves;, 
and indeed obtrude tliemselves upon us, on a. careful 
study of those two connected Dispensations. When 
these Principles are once forsaken, there isno hurtful 
indiscretion to which the ablest Divines are not sub^ 
ject ; and of which Unbelievers have not taken ad- 
vantage. I shall, from amongst many, select m in- 
stance or two, least likely to give oflfence. The A<t 
vocates of the Church of Rome, to evade the charge 
of Idolatry, with which they are urged by the Rer 
formed, pretend that this crime consists in giving the 
worship, due>to the supreme God, to inferior Beings. 
The excellent Bishop Stillingfleet, in opposing this 
subterfuge, attempted to prove, that the most civilized 
Pagans, who are confessed to be Idolaters, .did not 
give the honours due to the ^rst Cause .to their infe- 
rior Gods; the Jirst Cause, as he pretends, beijiig 
worshipped by them, as such: An assertion, which, 
if true, would confute all that tlie Prophets and . 
Apostles say concerning the state and condition of the 
Pagan World. Again, the very learned Dr. Pndeaux, 
to do honour to his exiled Jews, adopts, frooiHyde 
and a rabble of lying Orientalists, the idle laWe of a 
Philosophic Zoroaster,, the spbv:erter of Idolatry in 
Persia : Little attentive the while, to the more plau- 
sible conclusion of Unbelievers,' from the same fact; 
whb pretend, that these Jews, so prone to Idolatry 
before their Captivity, were instructed during its con- 
tinuance, by this Zorp^ter, in a better Th^lpgy, 
which gave them juster notions of the Divine Nature, 

and 
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and consequently, of a Crime that, ever afterwards, they 
held in abhorrence, A oondusion pushed with gredt 
advantage by Collins and Morgan, on the ground 
thus prepared by Hyde, and further smoothed for 
them by Dr. Prideaux. 

But to go on with our subject, Tindals Christianity 
as Old as the Creation. ^ 

«tThis t^ble advantage taken of a Principle become 
fashionably orthodox, greatly alarmed all serious men; 
and the feeble Answers given to it, on that Principle, 
were so little satisfactory, that a commendable effort 
was made, by some whose Stations supported them 
in the attempt, to bring back the slighted Doctrine 
of Redemption, and to reinstate it in its ancient 
Credit*, And a worthy Bishop of London was araoc^t 
the first to repair the mischief, which the mistaken 
labours of his no less worthy Successor had unwittingly 
occasioned. So that, in a little time, we had regained 
much of the ground tliat had been lost, and were 
ready to replace the national Faith once ajrain on its 
old Gospel-foundation; in spite of the silly pains of 
a very equivocal Divine, whp published a Book, in 
opposition to the returning Current, intitled, The 
. Scriptt^re Doctrine of Redemption^ which was to prove 
that in reality there was no such thing : When the old 
puritan Fanaticism revived under the new name of 
Methodism ; and, . as it spread, carried once more (as 
far as the difference of times would allow) those 
Gospel-principles to their old abusive extremes. 

This soon put a stop to the recovery of that middle 
way, in which Grace and Morality are presei'ved in 
their respective rights : an unhappy disposition ,now 
appearing in several Opposers of this late revived 
:fanaticismi to return back to the old latitudinafmn 
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Aiid now comos in (I iiope, not improperly) ^ 
Caationy for tke sake of ^ich I have ^ven thisiloog 
delsdl of our former miscarriages^ to^ivam umiagakist 
a repetition of them. 

!^or tibese opposed doctrines of a Redbmptiok 
and a Republication, «re not matters of so sMght 
moment, that either of them may be taken up, or laid 
dorni at pleasure, just asi^vreare pressed, on the one 
hand, h^ Infidelity , or on the other, by i^iitf^«rww. 

The DocTRiME OF Redemption, is the j^n^»tim 

wMk of the Gospel-System. To this the Chureh 

itoust steadily adhere, let the storm, against it, beat 

rbom what quarter it may. It is the first duty ti 

tthe Ministers of Rdigion, to secure this great 'Founda- 

^licm: 'Riey o^y tlien, witli safety, and not with the 

. less success, push the - Enemies of the Ghurdi, the 

Enemies of their Order, nay, even the Enemies of 

their oimi peculiar opinions, M'ilh ail the force they 

are able; but ever, as we say, in subserviency to the 

EVERLASTING GosFEL, whosc mcttu KUar is this 

Jioctrine of Redemption, — ^How essential apart it is 

A of the Gospel-Economy (interpreted by God's general 

Dispensation, revealed to maDkind, of which, the 

Gospd-Economy is the completion), and how agree- 

siAe it is to' what the hest and most received »Philo- 

sophy teacheth us, concerning the relations between 

the creature and Ihe Creator, shall be considei^ at 

large in its proper place*. 

I. What better suits the melancholy subject we are 
now upon, namely, the advantages given to the com- 
mon Enemy by those, who, to ,get rid of some urgent 
diflBculty, are apt to forsake tiieir Foundations, will 
be to shew the various and uuthought-of mischi^ 

• Divine Legation, Book IX. 

>rhich 
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M hich arise from the folly of attempting to change the 
nature of the Gospel-Economy from a Redemption of 
Mankind to a Republwation of the Religion of Na^ 
ture. A folly, by which the great Author of our 
Salvation becomes dishonoured, and the Christian 
Faith exposed to the perpetual Insults of Libertines 
and Unbelievers. 

1 . For he who considers Jesus only in the light of 
a Republisher of the Law of Nature, can hardly en- 
tertain a higher opinion of the Saviour of the 
World than some have done of Socrates, whom 
Erasmus esteemed an object of devotion, and many 
a better Protestant hath thought to be divinely in- 
spired. For was not Socrates, by his preaching up 
moral virtue, and by his dying to bear witness to the 
unity of the Godhead, made, to the Grecian People, 
and (by means of their extended commerce of polite- 
ness) to the rest of mankind. Wisdom and Righteous^ 
fiess? And what more was Jesus, though the Apostle 
adds to those two attributes, these two other, of 
Sanctification and Redemption f for, according to the 
principles of this paganized Christianity, his titles of 
Messiah and Redeemer are reduced to mere figu- 
riative and accomn^odated terms. 

3. As this Theology degrades Jesus to the low 
condition of a Grecian Sophist; so it renders his Re- 
ligion obnoxious to the insults of every daring Im- 
postor. 

He was sent, say these new Doctors of the Church, 
to teach mankind the worship of the true God, and 
the practice of moral righteousness * 

* A celebrated Frenchman, wbo writes on all subjects, andi 

m\ all, with equal judgment and capacity, knew better, perhaps, 

Vol. VilL G G vrbM 
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" This will be readily allowed, replies an understand* 
ing Mahometan : And on this very prmciple, we 
hold, that when Jesus had done his office ; and manr 
kind bad again relapsed,, into anti-christian Idolatry 
and Polytheism, a? before into Pagan^ God sent cue 
?R0PHET^ who worked the like sudden and sensible 
reformation in the north-east, that your Prophet 
did in the j^okth-west/' 

And this reply, he makes on tte very principles of 
his Alcoran ; which (with professions of the bi^:)est 
veneration for the character of Jesus) denies his pro- 
per Divinity, and at the same time, his death on the 
cross. But why, it may be asked^ was this aversion to 
the Passion of One whom the Alcoran makes a Mor^ 
tal ? For this plain reascHi : Mahomet y who wanted the 
refinement of our modem Accrnnmodators^ plainly saw 
that the doctrine of Redemption followed ihtpassioni 
completed the Scheme of Revelation y and shut out 
aU his bold pnetences. 

M. Ottei\ an intelligent Frenchman of tie Academy 
IU>ysd of Inscriptions, Sgc. tells us of a Qpnfei^ence he 
had with a learned Persian. The Mussulman said, 
Thqr reverenced all our sacred Writings except tho^se 
of St Paul — qu'ils respectent tousy excepti Saint 
Foul*. Why this exception? I answer, On the Ma- 
hometan Principle, that Christianity is only a repub- 
Ucation <^the Religion of Nature: for St Paul is 
full of the doctrine of Redemption; explains th^ 

Christian 

what he was about than these DivineSj* when he went further, and 
affirmed, That Christianity is not only no more than the Religion 
oC Nature perfected, but that it could not possibly be any more. 
— '• N6tre Religion revelce u'est m^me, et ne pouvoit etre, que 
cette Loi naturelle pcrfectionn^e.'* IHscours sur le Thcisme^ par 
M.deVciltiairB, 

* Voiage en Turque tt en Perse, vol. i. p. 22» 
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Christiiai Syst^xi by ky and makes the whole Faitfi 
depend upon it. 

What now- has ofur rational Republisher to oppose to 
&i3 modest Apology for Ismaelidm ? 

All iie has to say is this, ** That Jesus and his Apos- 
tles have ev«ry where intimated], that th6 Gospel is the 
last of God's Dispensations; on the terms of which our 
final doom fe to be decided : so that all future Preten- 
ders to the like Oflfce and Character must ^nceds be 
dee^aed Impostors." 

But here a* Deist would come in, to take advan- 
tJ^e of our distress ; for (as we have said more than 
once) it may be observed alike of all these shifting 
defences, on fanciful, and unscriptural Systems, that 
they only supply new arms to the various Adversaries 
of our Faith ; a Deist, I say, would be rcady to reply, 
^* That it is indeed true that Jesus hath declared his 
own Mission to be the last: but that this is a sly 
contrivance, put in use by every pretended Messenger 
from Heaven, in order to perpetuate his own Scheme, 
O^nd to obviate the danger of an antiquated authority. 
The Impostor, Mahomet himself, hath done it. He, 
who here obtrudes his armed pretensions upon us, hath 
secured the duration of his sensual Religion by the very 
same expedient: a thing, in his ideas, so much of 
course, that he did not even object to Jesus's use of it, 
who employed it before Him ; and for no other purpose 
than to cut off all following pretensions to the like 
Character. On the contrary, He avowed and main- 
tained the .general truth of the Nazarite's Commission; 
Now (pursues the Deist) a method employed by a con- 
fessed Impostor is taken up with an ill grace by the 
defender of true Religion. But I draw a further con- 
sequence (says he) against the Gmpei, from this re* 

Q G 2 presentation 
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presentation of Christiaqity. For if the preaching of 
moral truth and righteousness were the whole of Jesus'^ 
Character and Office, then his Mission did not answer 
its end, the lasting reformation of mankind, in the 
knowledge of God ^ and in the practice of Virtue: ance 
the world soon fell back again into the state from whidi 
Jesus had delivered it; as appears from the history 
of the times in which Mahomet appeared, and the 
advantages he made of that degeneracy." 

II. Thus subjected to the insults and injuries of all 
sorts of Impostors, who set themselves to delude the 
credulous, either by inventing new Revelations or by 
decrying the old, do these Republishers expose the 
holy faith of Jesus: \h^i Faiths which, we are told, 
was founded on a rocky impregnable to Men and 
Demons ; to the sophisms of Infidelity, and the pros* 
tiges of Imposture ! And so indeed it is, if we will take 
it as we find it ; if we will receive it as it came fixjm 
above ; if we will preserve it pure and entire as it was 
delivered to the Saints, under the idea of the re- 
demption OF THE WORLD, BY THE SON OF GoD, 
IN THE VOLUNTARY SACRIFICE OF HIMSELF UPON 
THE CROSS. 

This secures the Character of Jesus from the insults, 
of false Pretenders ; and his Gospel from the injuries 
of false Reasoners. 

1. For, first of all, if Jesus did, indeed, redeem 
Mankind, and restore them to their lost Inheritance ; 
the scheme and progress of Revelation is completed : 
which beginning at the lapse, naturally and neces- 
sarily ends in the restoration and recovery of life 
AND IMMORTALITY by the death and passion of our. 
Lord. Christianity, considered in this view (and 
in this view only, does Scripture give it us to oon-. 
15 sider) 
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sider) soon detects all the artful pretences of Impos- 
ture ; and secures its own honour by virtue of its veiy 
Essence : the great scene of Providence , being now 
closed, in a full completion of its One, regular, entire, 
and eternal purpose. 

2. Secondly, if Jesus did indeed redeem mwidiyd^ 
then did be neither jxeach nor die in vain : it not being 
in man s power, with all his malice and perverseness, 
to defeat or make void the great purpose of his 
Coming. For though one part of hb Mission (accord- 
ing to Paul) was to instruct the world m Wisdom* 
and RighteoiisnesSj which it was in man's power to 
forget and neglect; yet, what (Paul tells us) is chiefly 
essential in his Character, and peculiar to his Office, 
the Sanctification and Redemption of the World, Maa 
could not frustrate nor render ineffectual : For it is 
pot in man's power to make that to be undone which 
is once done and perfected.' 

The fastidious Caviller f therefore hath employed his 
pains to little purpose in attempting to discredit Reve- 
lation from this topic, The moral state of the world, 
before and since the coming of Christ. For, besides 
•what one might venture to affirm, that, when the com^ 
parison is fully and impartially scrutinized, the ad van- 
tase will be fouiKl to lie on the side of our Religion : 
yet, supposing the Truths preached by Jesus, and the 
Assistance given by the Holy Spirit, have not much 
improv^ed the general morals of mankind ; How does 
tliis tend to the discredit of the Gospel } unless it can 
be shewn that the Gospel hath no natural tendency to 
make men better. But this is so desperate an under- 
taking, tbdti I believe. Infidelity will hardly be per- 
suaded to engage in it. Indeed the contrary is so true, 
that, (as I have shewn elsewhere) when you lay toge- 

• 1 Cor. i, 30. -f Lord Bolingbroke. 

ther 
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ther the state of Pagan and Christian Morals, one 
manifest and essential diffisrence is found between them; 
whicb is tiiis. That ixx the Gentile world, men often 
acted wrong upon principle; in the Christiaa 
always against principle*. Now, not to insist 
upon the necessary restraint this must needs be upon 
Vice ; it plainly demonstrates that the natural ten- 
xiENc Y of the Gospel is to make men yipIoous : And^ 
to dfttw them by a stronger attraction, did* not suit the 
genius of a rational Religbn, whose objects were fipee 
Agents* 

But the proper answer to this Wle cavil arises from 
the exfdanation ^ven above. To Instruct the world in 
Wisdom and Righteousness was hut the secondary end 
of Christ's Missicufi. The first and primary, was to 
become its Sanctification and Redemption: 
TTiat must needs be common to every Revelation 
coming from God ; Tkis is peculiar to the Christian : 
and tkiSy as we have shewn, cannot possibly be frus^ 
trated, or rendered ineffisctual. 

To conclude from what hath been said : As we 
should not affect to pry into the nature of those things 
wfaidi God hath been pleased to withhold from our 
search, and to cover with the sacred veil of Mystery; 
60 neither shouM we reject a Truth, expressly deli* 
iFered, because we may not fully comprehend tlie whole 
reason on which it stands* In a word, as we should 
not venture to go on where the silence of Scripture 
directs us to stop ; so neither should we presume to 
stop where, with so loud a voice, it commandeth us to 
goon* 

The sum of all then is this : Reason bidd^th us to 
keq> a m£ak: The great Philoso|>her ii^rmeth ui 

• Piy. Leg. Book It. J a^ 

thai 
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that Natuee is not able to keep a mean *• What 
remains but that we fly to grace, which, the greater 
Apostle assures us, is able : for, the Spirit helpethour 
infirmities f . ^or will there be any danger (when, iq 
such a disposition, we apply to this Guide of truth) 
of abusing its credit by fanatical extremes; for, to 
establish the heart with Grace, tlie same Apostle in- 
forms us, is the only way to prevent our being carried 
about with the divers and strange Doctrines of Do* 
ceivers J. 

^ yatura modum tenere nescia eft, Baj(^ 

t Rom, viii. 2^. J Heb. J^ik g. 
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